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Art. I.—1. Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. 
London: 1844, 

2. Indications of the Creator: Extracts bearing upon Natural 
Theology, from the History and the Philosophy of the Induc- 
tive Sciences. By William Whewell, D.D., Master of Trinity 
College, and Professor of Moral Philosopby in the University 
of Cambridge. London: 1845. 

3. Reports of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science for 1840 and 1841. Professor Owen on British 
Fossil Reptiles. 

Geoxoaists have long been convinced that their science cannot 

lead them to the beginning of things, and the construction of sys- 

tems of cosmogony, abandoned by them, has passed into other 
hands. From time to time some knight errant is seen entering the 
arena of the geological section of the British Association, throwing 
down the gauntlet of defiance to all its chivalry, declaring that 
they who have spent their lives in studying the structure of the 
earth’s crust know nothing about it, arrogating to himself an 
intuitive knowledge of the subject, and dignifying his crude con- 
ceits with the title of a vindication of the Bible against geology. 

The invariable fate of such Quixotic adventurers has hitherto 
been to receive a severe chastisement at the hands of Professor 

Sedgwick. Twice we have seen this administered during the 

last five years, though fifteen have elapsed since he felt it neces- 

sary to notice from the chair of the Geological Society a work 

put forth by one of that body, under the title of a New System 

of Geology, in which the revolutions of the earth and of animated 

nature are reconciled at once to modern science and to sacred his- 
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tory. He noticed this book to denounce it as a work in which the 
worst violations of philosophic rule, by the daring union of things 
incongruous, had been adopted by the author from others, and, 
at the same time, decorated with new phantasies of his own. 
We trust that the same powerful arm will be raised against the 
monster of cosmogony, whenever and wherever it shall appear ; 
whether it arise from within or from without the ranks of geology ; 
whether it come in the guise of an angel of light, professing to 
find in the Sacred Writings a revelation of physical truth, which 
it was not their object to reveal; or whether it come in the garb 
of philosophy, pretending to have vaulted by bold conjecture 
from our present imperfect knowledge of natural phenomena and 
natural laws, up to the highest laws of causation. 

The first of the books prefixed to this article is of the latter 
character. It offers a theory, not of the earth only, but of the 
universe. It peoples with creatures of flesh and blood every 
sphere of the remotest firmament which the astronomer can faintly 
descry, as well as every planet of the solar system. ‘ We see,” 
it tells us, “ that matter has originally been diffused in one mass, 
of which the spheres are portions, consequently inorganic matter 
must be presumed to be everywhere the same, although pro- 
bably with differences in the proportions of the ingredients in 
different globes, and also some difference of conditions. Out of 
a certain number of the elements of inorganic matter are com- 
posed organic bodies, both vegetable and animal. Such must be 
the rule in Jupiter and Sirius as it is here. We therefore are all 
but certain that herbaceous and ligneous fibre, that flesh and 
blood, are the constituents of the organic beings of all those 
spheres which are yet the seats of life.” 

While opinions thus confident are expressed respecting the 
origin of the universe, and the nature of the inhabitants of its 
most distant orbs, a beginning is assigned to the human race 
which cannot be true, unless that Record be false, whose object 
is to reveal the moral history of mankind, in which their ongin 
and early physical history are involved. 

The work has attracted much notice, and has had an extensive 
circulation. Much of its success may be attributed to its eed 
style, the tone of earnestness with which it is written, the skill 


with which that which would most startle the reader is long kept 
out of sight, and not a little to the mystery in which its author 
is shrouded. It is calculated to do much mischief among those 
who may derive their sole knowledge of the sciences of which it 
treats from this source, by shaking in some their belief in the 
most important doctrines of revealed religion, and by raising in 
others prejudice and disgust against the sciences which they find 
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made to lead to such conclusions. By the side of the bane we 
have placed the antidote, in the little volume by Professor Whe- 
well, in which, under the title of “ Indications of the Creator,” he 
has given extracts from his History and his Philosophy of the 
Inductive Sciences, bearing upon such points in theology as the 
indications of design in the Creator, and of a supernatural origin 
of the world, and, as connected with this latter point, the con- 
sistency of the revealed with the inductive history of the world. 
The author expresses a hope that it will be some recommendation 
of these indications of a Creator, that they are the results of 
researches and reasonings undertaken not with the object of 
bringing such indications into view, but with that of oe 
the history of science, and of analyzing the processes by whic 
the sciences have been formed. Allowing to this remark its due 
weight, we cannot help regretting, since the publication of these 
extracts in their present form has evidently been occasioned by the 
appearance of the “ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,” 
that the author had not embodied the substance of these extracts 
into a continuous and popular treatise, addressed to the same 
class of readers as those on whom that work is likely to exercise 
an injurious influence. 

The “ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation” is without 
either preface or introduction; but the office of these is per- 
formed by a “ note conclusory,” which announces it to have been 
written in solitude, almost without the cognizance of a single 
human being, for the sole purpose of improving the knowledge 
of mankind, and, through that medium, their happiness. It is 
described by the author as the first attempt of which he is aware 
to connect the natural sciences with the history of creation. 


* My sincere desire,” he says, “ has been to give the true history of 
nature, with as little disturbance as possible to existing beliefs, whether 
philosophic (the italics are ours) or religious. I have made little re- 
ference to any doctrines of the latter kind, which may be thought in- 
consistent with mine, because to do so would have been to enter upon 
questions, for the settlement of which our knowledge is not yet ripe. 
Let the reconciliation of what is true in other systems come in the 
fulness of calm and careful inquiry. I cannot but here remind the 
reader of what Dr. Wiseman has shown in his lectures, how different 
new philosophic doctrines are apt to appear after we have become 
familiar with them. Geology at first seems inconsistent with the au- 
thority of the Mosaic record. A storm of unreasoning indignation 
arises against its teachers. In time its truths, being quite irresistible, 
are admitted, and mankind continue to regard the Scriptures with the 
same reverence as before. So also with several other sciences. Now 
the only objection that can be made, on such grounds, to this book, is, 
that it brings forward some new hypotheses, at first sight, like geology, 
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not in perfect harmony with that record, and arranges all the rest into 
a system which partakes of the same character. But may not the 
sacred text on a liberal interpretation, with the benefit of new light 
reflected from nature or derived from learning, be shown to be as 
much in harmony with the novelties of this volume, as it has been 
with geology and natural philosophy? What is there in the laws of 
organic creation more startling to the candid theologian than the Co- 
pernican system, or the natural formation of strata? And if the whole 
series of facts be true, why should we shrink from the inferences legi- 
timately flowing from them? Is it not a much wiser course, since re- 
conciliation has come in so many instances, still to hope for it, still to 
go on with our new truths, trusting that they also will in time be 
found harmonious with all others? ‘Thus we avoid the damage which 
the very appearance of opposition to natural truth is calculated to in- 
flict on any system presumed to require such support. ‘Thus we 
give, as is meet, a respectful reception to what is revealed through 
the medium of nature, at the same time that we fully reserve our re- 
verence for all that we have been accustomed to hold sacred, not one 
tittle of which it may ultimately be found necessary to alter.” 


These being the author’s views, we put it to him whether it 
would not have been a more philosophic, as well as in one seek- 
ing the happiness of mankind, a more prudent course, to have 
first obtained the concurrence of a decided majority of philoso- 
phers to his new truths, instead of propounding them in the first 
instance in a popular form—and this book is addressed, not to 
men of science, but to the multitude—in order to prepare the 
public mind for the reception of doctrines which are admitted 
to disturb existing philosophic, quite as much as existing re- 
ligious beliefs. He labours to unsettle the minds of the people 
on religious truths, by doctrines which have at present mere 
hypotheses for their foundation, lest if hereafter these should be 
firmly established, religious truth should suffer from having 
been placed in opposition to them. 

The work commences with an outline of the modern discove- 
ries of astronomy respecting the fixed stars, which show that 
the laws of gravitation are not confined to the bodies of the 
solar system, but extend to the remotest orbs discernible by 
man; and then proceeds to detail the speculations—for as yet 
they deserve no higher name—to which the discovery of nebu- 
lous matter, apparently in different stages of condensation, has 
given rise, In the next section the history of the earth is taken 
up at that point at which the cultivators of inductive geology 
are content to commence the investigations of their science, 
namely, at a period when it existed as a solid globe, surrounded 
by an atmosphere, and partially covered with water. The 
organic and inorganic changes which have since taken place 
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upon its surface are then treated of to the 144th page. Thus 
far we read with pleasure, occasionally startled by some bold 
assumptions, and by a few mis-statements of geological facts, 
which are for the most part clearly and fairly enunciated. At 


p- 145 the author enters on the consideration of the origin of 


the animal tribes ; and in this section is promulgated the grand 
new truth, which is to have so important an influence on the 
happiness of mankind, and which is neither more nor less than 
this, that they are descended from an ourang outang! 

This doctrine has its origin in the dissecting room, and is not 
the offspring either of astronomy or geology, though both 
have been pressed into its service, and placed in the front of 
the battle, and though the facts of the latter science have been 
perverted to give it countenance. Neither does it possess all 
the novelty claimed for it, since, as the author admits, something 
very similar was put forth long ago by Lord Monboddo, and 
more recently by Lamarck. ‘The former supposed that man- 
kind once had tails, which they had lost, while the author of 
“ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,” imagines that, in 
the os coccygis of the human subject, he has found the rudiments 
of an undeveloped tail. The hypothesis of Lamarck is declared, 
in the work which asserts the descent of the human race from 
the quadrumana, to have deservedly incurred much ridicule, 
although it contained “a glimmer of the truth;” and it is also 
declared to be so inadequate to account for the rise of the or- 
ganic kingdom, that it can only be placed with pity among the 
follies of the wise. 

The difference between the hypothesis of Lamarck and that 
propounded in the work before us, is this. The former sur- 
mised, and with much ingenuity attempted to prove, that one 
being advanced in the course of generations to another, in con- 
sequence merely of its experience of wants, calling for the ex- 
ercise of faculties in a particular direction, by which exercise 
new developments of organs took place, ending in variations 
sufficient to constitute new species. This it seems was but a 
glimmer of the trath—the truth being, that the simplest and 
most primitive type under a law, a higher generative law, to 
which that of like production is subordinate, gave birth to the 
type next above it; that this produced the next higher, and so 
on to the very highest; “the stages of advance being in all 
cases only from one species to another, so that the phenomenon 
has always been of a very simple and modest character.” 

The hypothesis of Lamarck was decidedly atheistical. The 
author of “‘ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation” takes great 
credit to himself for admitting the intervention of Deity in his 
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scheme, by considering all the various species supposed to have 
arisen in this manner to have been conceptions of the Divine mind, 
and the higher generative law, under which they were produced, 
to have been the means employed in creating those diversities of 
organic life, existing and extinct, which now people and at former 
periods have peopled the earth ; and he expatiates at some length 
on the more dignified and exalted notions which such views con- 
vey of the Creator, working by foreseen and contrived laws, than 
are conveyed by the idea of supernatural intervention every time 
a new species was introduced into the world. If we feel any thing 
degrading in the thought, that the inferior animals have been 
concerned, in any way, in the origin of man, we are offered this 
consolation: “ It has pleased Providence to arrange, that one 
species should give birth to another, until the second highest gave 
birth to man, who is the very highest,—be it so,—it 1s our part 
to admire and submit.” In another part of the work, in treat- 
ing of the varieties of the human race, he inclines to the opinion, 
though he considers it still an open question, that they had all a 
common origin; and he arrives at this conclusion, by tracing 
upwards the different streams of emigration and language, and 
finding them all to converge on the southern parts of Asia ; on 
which he remarks, that this was precisely that which his hypo- 
thesis would lead us to expect, since that is the region in which 
the higher orders of quadrumana abound ! 

This modified doctrine of the transmutation of species is not, 
however, quite so original as the author imagines; since Geoffroy 
de Saint Hilaire, led by what Professor Phillips has called a poeti- 
cal conjecture which cannot be proved, proposed some time ago 
the speculation, which does not go quite so far as that of our 
author, that the recent crocodiles are really the offspring of the 
older forms of crocodilian reptiles, the difference between them 
being merely the effect of physical conditions, ar, - during 
long geological periods, upon an original race. He had also 
contended that the sivatherium, an extinct mammal found in the 
tertiary strata on the flanks of the Himalayan chain, was the 
primeval type, which time had fined down into the giraffe. “ Ana- 
tomical proofs,” it is remarked by Capt. Cautley and Dr. Falconer, 
in a paper recently read before the Geological Society, “ are 
against this inference; but if a shadow of doubt remained, it must 
yield to the fact, that in the fauna of the Sewalik hills the siva- 
therium and the giraffe were contemporaries.” More recently, 
M. Saint Hilaire has published a paper, in which he contends that 
the human race are an advanced development of Simia troglo- 
dytes, or the chimpanasee, and that the negroes are degenerating 
towards that type again. Whether this notion originated with 
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him, or with the author of “ Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation,” we do not pretend to decide. We envy neither of them 
the merit of it. 

The arguments adduced in that work in support of the descent 
of the higher orders of animals from the lower are the following : 

The calculating machine of Mr. Babbage produces a series of 
numbers increasing by unity up to one hundred millions and one, 
when the law of increase changes, and the five succeeding terms 
are respectively greater by ten thousand, thirty thousand, sixty 
thousand, one hundred thousand, and one hundred and fifty 
thousand, than previous observations would have led us to ex 
pect ; and this is a foreseen consequence of the law under which 
the machine was constructed. It is therefore argued that similar 
changes may take place in the machinery of the organic world. 
During the whole time, it is said, which we call the historic era, 
the limits of species have been, to ordinary observation, rigidly 
adhered to. But the historical era is only a small portion of the 
entire age of the globe; we do not know what may have hap- 
ean in ages which preceded its commencement, as we do not 

now what may happen in ages yet in the distant future. All, 
therefore, that we can properly infer from the apparently invaria- 
ble production of iike by like, is, that such is the ordinary pro- 
ceeding of nature in the time immediately before our eyes ; and 
this ordinary procedure may be subordinate to a higher law, which 
only permits it for a time, and, in proper season, interrupts and 
changes it. 

These are the arguments offered in support of the possibility 
of such changes having taken place. Those by which it is sought 
to — that they have happened are the following : 

n the reproduction of the higher animals, the new being passes 
through a variety of stages, in which it successively becomes fish- 
like and reptile-like; not resembling the adult fish or the adult 
reptile, but the fish and the reptile at a certain stage of their foetal 
progress. To protract the gestation over a small space —and 
from species to species the space would be small indeed —is all 
that is required to enable one of the lower animals to produce one 
of the higher. This might be done by the force of certain con- 
ditions operating upon the system of the mother. Give good 
conditions, and the young she produces will advance in develop- 
ment; give bad conditions, and it will recede. Cases of mon- 
strous births in the human species are appealed to, in which the 
most important organs have been left imperfectly developed ; the 
heart, for instance, having sometimes advanced no further than 
thethree chambered, or reptile form, while there are instances of 
that organ being left in the two chambered, or fish-like, form. 
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These defects arise from a failure of the power of development 
in the mother, occasioned by weak health or misery, and they are 
the converse of those conditions which carry on species to spe- 
cies, as far as one organ is concerned. “ It is no great boldness, 
therefore,” says the author, “‘ to surmise that a superadequacy 
would suffice in a goose to give to its progeny the body of a rat, 
and to produce the ornithorynchus, or might give to the ornitho- 
rynchus the mouth and feet of a true rodent, and thus complete, 
at two stages, the passage from the aves to the mammalia.” 

Such are the surmises which the author dignities with the name 
of inductive philosophy, and such are the p nent which he de- 
scribes as of a simple and modest character, proceeding only from 
species to species ! 

The following are adduced as proofs that change of species, 
and the production of new species, have actually taken lem in 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms during the period in which 
we live. In proof of the change of one species of plant into 
another, he cites some experiments recently made by Dr. Weis- 
senborn, detailed in the new series of the SMemuins of Natural 
History, in which oats, kept cropped down for a whole year, are 
said to have been succeeded in the following season by a crop of 
rye. In proof of the production of new species in the animal 
kingdom, the experiments of Crosse, repeated by Weekes, are 
appealed to, in which a species of acarus or mite—a new species 
some contend, and call it the acarus Crossii, while others assert 
it to be a species previously well known,—made its appearance 
amidst a solution of silica, submitted to the influence of an electric 
current. 

It is evident, from the preceding summary, that in physiology 
the author of “ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation’”’ has 
adopted the extreme views of the morphological school of which 
Geoffroy Saint Hilaire claims to be the founder. We shall show 
hereafter that the geological phenomena, which he attempts to 

»rove to be in accordance with these views, have been distorted 
in a most flagrant manner, in order to produce that accordance. 

Under the head of physiology, in Professor Whewell’s work, 
will be found a history of the rise of the morphological school, 
and a statement of the difference between its principles and 
tendencies, and those of the teleological school of Cuvier, to 
which it offers itself as a rival. We shall attempt an outline of 
these. 

Lamarck had divided all animals into two classes, the verte- 
brate and the invertebrate. The analogies which pervade the 
vertebrate division are easily recognised ; those of the inverte- 
brate are more obscure. Cuvier, who was the first to bring to 
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the classification of the animal kingdom profound philosophic 
views of the plan on which each animal is constructed, discovered 
four plans of structure, of which the ulterior divisions are only 
very slight modifications founded on the development or addi- 
tion of some parts which produce no essential change in the 
plan. These four grand divisions are the VERTEBRATA, ARTI- 
CULATA, MOLLUSCA, and RADIATA. 

The VERTEBRATES are those animals which, like mankind 
and other mammals, or sucklers, and like birds, fishes, reptiles, 
(frogs, lizards, and snakes,) have a skull and back bone, with 
lateral appendages, in which the viscera are included, and to 
which the muscles are attached. 

To the motiuscous division belong soft animals, such as 
shell-fish, cuttle-fish, and pulpy sea animals. They have no 
bony skeleton, the muscles are attached to the skin, which often 
incloses strong plates, called shells. Some of them, as the 
cuttle-fish, possess heads and eyes; others, as the oyster, are 
destitute of them. 

The ARTICULATE division comprises crustaceous (lobsters, 
shrimps) insects, spiders and annulose worms. They consist of 
a head and a number of successive portions of the body jointed 
together. 

RapDIATE animals, or zoophytes, differ from the three preceding 
divisions, in having the organs of motion and sense arranged in 
a circular form around the axis, like the petals of a flower, in- 
stead of being distributed symmetrically on the two sides of the 
axis, so as to give to the animal a right and a left side. 

The value of such a classification arises from the facilities which 
it affords for giving general descriptions and general laws of the 
animal functions of the different classes which it includes. 

This quadruple division established, it soon became a question 
whether, by means of a more extended generalization, several of 
these types might not be reduced to a common form, and at- 
tempts were made to answer it in the affirmative. The first of 
these originated in 1820 with M. Adouin, a young naturalist of 
Paris, who sought to establish analogies between the different 
portions of the external solid framework of insects, and parts of 
the skeleton of vertebrates. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, who had 
previously endeavoured to show that the vertebrate animals were 
constructed so exactly on the same plan as to preserve the 
strictest analogy of parts as to their osteology, adopted these 
views, and sought to extend that unity of plan, for which he 
contended in the vertebrates, to crustaceous as well as insects, 
and to articulate animals, whose segments were considered 
strictly analogous to the vertebre of the higher animals, with this 
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difference, that the former live within their vertebral column, the 
latter without it. 

In 1830, attempts were made to connect even molluscous 
animals with the vertebrates, by means of the cephalopods, 
which have a more complicated structure than most of the ani- 
mals of the molluscous division. The anatomists who advanced 
these views were MM. Laurencet and Meyranx ; the example 
selected by them from the cephalopods was the sepia, or cuttle- 
fish, which has an internal bone, and this animal, they conceived, 
might be reduced to the vertebrate type, by considering this 
internal substance as a back bone, bent backwards, so as to 
bring the root of the tail in contact with the nape of the neck, 
the parts brought into contact being supposed to coalesce. By 
this mode of conception they contended that the viscera were 
placed in the same connexion as in vertebrates, and their func- 
tions exercised in an analogous manner. 

The paper in which these views were promulgated was referred 
to Latreille and Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, as anatomists and zoolo- 
gists eminently qualified to report on the reality of the analogy 
contended for. ‘Their report, which was highly favourable, 
almost extended to the adoption of the views of the authors. 

On the speculations of Adouin, with regard to insects, Cuvier 
had given no decided opinion, merely remarking, that if false, 
they led to active thought and useful research; but with the 
report of Latreille and Saint Hilaire he expressed dissatisfaction, 
and denied the truth of the analogy asserted. He showed that, 
granting the position assumed, in order that the side on which 
the funnel of the sepia was folded should be the back, considered 
as similar to a vertebrate animal, the brain with regard to the 
beak, and the esophagus with respect to the liver, ought to have 
a position corresponding to that of vertebrates, whereas the posi- 
tions of these organs were exactly contrary to the hypothesis ; 
and he asked how, under these circumstances, cephalopods and 
vertebrates could be said to have identity of composition, or 
unity of composition. The expression of the true facts, divested 
of arbitrary assumptions of “stoppage” and “development,” 
by which his opponents sought to explain away these objections, 
he contended to be, that cephalopods possess several organs 
common to them and vertebrates, and which discharge the same 
office, but are differently distributed—often constructed in a 
different manner—are accompanied by others which are wanting 
in vertebrates—while these possess several in which cephalopods 
are deficient. On these and other subjects connected with the 
discussion an animated controversy arose, which was maintained 
up to the time of the death of Cuvier, who never assented to the 
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new views, nor to the doctrine that the embryo of the higher 
forms of animal life passes, by gradations, through those which 
are permanent in the inferior animals. 

The guiding principle in the physiology of Cuvier was what 
he called the principle of the conditions of éxistence. It is more 
commonly called the doctrine of final causes,—cause in this case 
being used not in the sense of efficient cause, as in physics, but 
as synonymous with purpose or design. This principle supposes 
a design in each organized body, and in every part of it, regu- 
lating the structure of every organ, in subservience to the life 
and functions of the whole. The opposite school expresses its 
tenets by the phrases unity of plan, unity of composition, and the 
more detailed development of its doctrines by that of the theory 
of analogues. It teaches that the structure and functions of 
animals are to be studied by their analogy alone, and that we are 
to regard not the fitness of the organization for any end of life and 
action, but the resemblance which it manifests to other organiza- 
tions by which it has been gradually derived from an original 
type. The principle of connexions, the elective affinities of organic 
elements, the equilibrization of organs, are the designations of its 
leading doctrines. By the elective affinity of organic elements, 
vital structures and varied forms of being are produced ; by the 
principle of connexion and equilibrium of forces, in the various 
parts of the organization, limits and conditions are prescribed to 
the variety and development of those forms. These are the 
principles which it substitutes for the principle of design, and of 
means subservient to an end. “I take care,” says Geoffroy 
Saint Hilaire, “not to ascribe any intention to God; I cannot 
make nature an intelligent being, which does nothing in vain, 
which acts by the shortest road; I know nothing of animals 
which have a part to play in nature.” 

While the disciples of this school reject the assumption of 
design in organization as unphilosophical, their opponents declare 
that the existence of unity of plan and composition, of a single 
and universal system of analogies, pervading the construction of 
all animals, has not been proved, and must not be assumed as 
the basis of our reasonings; but that, on the other hand, the 
plan of the animal, the purpose of its organs to the support of 
life, are evident and irresistible truths, which may safely be taken 
as guides to the study of its properties. They appeal to the fact, 
that from the earliest days of physiology, this principle has been 
the parent of discovery; they show that the assumption of a 
purpose in an organ whose functions were unknown, has urged 
anatomists on to researches by which its functions have been 
discovered. Above all, they point with triumph to the splendid 
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results produced by this principle in the hands of Cuvier, its 
greatest assertor; they point to the reform which it enabled him 
to introduce into the classification of animals, founded on the con- 
nexion subsisting between the respective quantities of their re- 
on the quantity and kind of their motion, the forms of their 
skeleton and muscles, the energy of their senses, and the force 
of their digestion. They point to the new and astonishing field 
of zoology which it enabled him successfully to explore—the 
extinct creation which it enabled him to reconstruct. Taught 
by this principle, that the mode of existence of animals may be 
collected from one part of their structure and then applied to the 
interpretation or detection of another part, he was enabled to 
restore, from detached portions of their frames, animal forms 
long extinct, and differing widely from any now living. The 
truth and reality of these restorations are not to be questioned ; 
they are admitted by all naturalists, and in numerous instances 
have been confirmed by the discovery of entire or large portions 
of skeletons, agreeing in every important point with the forms 
predicted from the examination of separate bones and fragments 
of bones. The following are the conclusions at which, in tracing 
the history and philosophy of the inductive sciences, Professor 
Whewell has arrived, as to the prospect of future progress in 
reducing to more simple laws the four divisions of the animal 
kingdom established by Cuvier. 

** How far the doctrine of unity in the plan of animals is admissible 
or probable in physiology, when kept within proper limits, that is, 
when not put in opposition to the doctrine of a purpose involved in 
the plan of animals, I do not pretend even to conjecture. The question 
is one which appears to be at present deeply occupying the minds of the 
most learned and profound physiologists, and such persons alone, 
when adding to their knowledge and zeal judicial sagacity and impar- 
tiality, can tell us what is the general tendency of the best researches 
on the subject.” 


And again : 

“ Whether it may be possible to establish among the four divisions 
of the animal kingdom, some analogies of a higher order than those 
which prevail within each division, I do not pretend to conjecture. If 
this can be done, it is clear that it must be by comparing the types of 
these divisions under their most general forms, and thus Cuvier's 
arrangement, so far as it is itself rightly founded on the unity of com- 
position in each branch, is the surest step to the discovery of a unity 
pervading and uniting the branches.” 


He shows elsewhere that unity of plan is not inconsistent 
with design, to which the morphologists have placed it in unne- 
cessary opposition, any more than our conviction that an artist 
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works intelligently is destroyed by our obtaining a sight of the 
implements with which he works. Design is then considered 
as exhibited in the establishment and adjustment of the ma- 
chinery by which particular facts are produced, rather than in 
the facts themselves. Final causes do not recede before us as 
science advances ; the principle of design loses none of its force, 
though its mode of application is changed. 

** We are by the discovery of the general laws of nature led into a 
scene of wider design—of deeper adaptation—of more comprehensive 
adjustments. Final causes, if they appear driven from us by such an 
extension of our views, embrace us only with a wider and more ma- 
jestic circuit. Instead of a few threads connecting some detached 
objects, they become a stupendous net-work, which is wound round 
and round the universal frame of things.” 


The doctrine so much insisted on in the “ Vestiges of the Na- 
tural History of Creation,” that the embryo of the higher forms 
of animals passes successively through those stages which are 
permanent in the lower animals, was one of the applications of 
the principle of the morphological school, that all animals, 
however different, are developments of the same original type. 
On this subject the following remarks are made by Professor 
Whewell, in the preface to his “ Indications of a Creator :”— 


“ It is not at all agreed, among eminent physiologists, that animals 
can be arranged in a series ascending from lower to higher, such that 
each animal of a higher kind passes, in its embryo state, through the 
successive stages of the lower kinds; the characters of those stages 
being (in the asserted doctrine) taken from the brain, and a man being 
the highest point of the series. For such physiologists assert, that 
the brain of the human embryo does not resemble, at any period, 
however early, the brain of any mollusc or articulate, which are two 
of the lower stages. It never passes through a stage comparable or 
analogous to a permanent condition of the same organ in any inver- 
tebrate animal. And ina like manner, the spinal cord in the human 
vertebra at no period agrees with the corresponding part of the 
lower kinds of animals. ‘The moment it becomes visible in the human 
embryo it is entirely dorsal in position ; while, in the molluscs and 
articulates, a great part or nearly the whole is ventral. 

‘“‘ The same is true of the heart, the centre of the vascular system, 
which has always a different relative position to the great nervous 
centre, in the human embryo, from what it has in an articulate animal 
and in any mollusc.” 

Another application of the doctrine of unity of plan is seen in 
the attempts which have been made to apply it to the solution 
of questions of the highest interest, which had previously been 
raised in physiology and geology, namely, whether the limits 
of species are mutable or fixed. That external circumstances 
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exercise a considerable influence in modifying the forms, habits 
and constitutions of organic bodies, and that some of these mo- 
difications are transmissible to the progeny, are truths which are 
not to be denied. We have daily proofs of them before our 
eyes in the races of domestic animals, and in the varieties of 
cultivated plants; and the question is, whether these modifica- 
tions are capable of being carried to such an extent that orga- 
nized bodies can, by the mere working of natural causes, pass 
from the type of one species to that of another. The result of 
much careful inquiry, by the most eminent physiologists and 
geologists, appears to be a decided preponderance of opinion in 
favour of the immutability of species, and a conviction that the 
amount of change of which each species is capable, though dif- 
ficult to be defined in words, is limited in fact, and never goes 
to the extent of the acquirement by one — of the organs or 
faculties of another species. It appears that these modifications 
of organic forms from the force of external circumstances are 
reducible to regular laws, that the capacity for such changes is 
greater in some species than in others, and that so far from 
there being a progressive tendency to change, its utmost limits 
are often reached in a very short time ; that this extent of mo- 
dification is with difficulty maintained, and that, on a removal 
of the external circumstances favourable to change, there is a 
strong tendency to revert to the original type. 

What can be more dissimilar than the size, “orm and habits 
of the different breeds of dogs? but, with » this diversity, 
Cuvier found by comparing their skeletons with one another, 
and with those preserved in Egyptian mummies, three thousand 

ears old, that the influence of time, external circumstances and 
intercourse with man, has been insufficient to produce any alter- 
ation of the relative position of the bones. 

What varieties, again, in the forms of the different breeds of 
horses and horned cattle—racers, hunters and coach ‘1orses, 
dray horses and ponies—short horns and long horns, |)=7ons 
and Herefords, polled Galloways and Highland Scots--how 
unlike are the improved breeds of our cattle shows to the same 
domestic breeds as they existed a = ago, before the march 
of agricultural improvement began—and how different were most 
of these, as then existing, in what may be called their normal 
domestic state, from the wild cattle preserved in Chillingham 
Park. It has been found, however, that when external circum- 
stances are removed, and these different breeds of horses and 
cattle are allowed to run wild, as in the Pampas of South 
America and the plains of Australia, no matter what the diver- 
sity of size, shape and colour of the domestic breeds, they re- 
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verted in their wild states in these respects to one uniform 
type. 

‘ So, again, with regard to our cultivated vegetables and flowers. 
How different are the aspects of the red cabbage and the cauli- 
flower; who would suspect them to be varieties of the wild 
brassica oleracea? Yet from that they have been derived by 
cultivation. They have a tendency to revert to the original 
type—or, in the phrase of the gardener, to degenerate—which 
it requires the utmost care and attention on his part to counter- 
act. When left to a state of nature, they speedily lose their 
acquired forms, properties and characters, and regain those of 
the original species. 

The question of the transmutation of species has been dis- 
cussed by Mr. Lyell, in his “‘ Principles of Geology,” in his usual 
popular and interesting manner; and his verdict in favour of 
the immutability of species is the more valuable, because this 
constitutes one of the greatest difficulties in that system of geo- 
logy of which he is the founder, which seeks to explain all geo- 
logical phenomena by the uniform operation of the present course 
of nature, of existing forces operating with existing intensities. 

The only instances which the author of “ Vestiges of the Na- 
tural History of Creation” has been able to adduce of the trans- 
mutation of one species into another, and of the production of 
new species, are the experiments of Weissenborn, Crosse and 
Weekes, before mentioned. These, however, require to be 
repeated, and submitted to the torture in every possible shape, 
before they can be admitted as evidence of the facts asserted. 
The change of oats into rye reminds us of a declaration, which, 
in our boyish days, was current among agricultural labourers, 
that when barley was cut down three times, the next time it 
came up it was wheat; an assertion which was intended to be 
understood in the same sense as that in which the giants in 
Guildhall are said to come down when they hear the clock strike 
one. 

The fact which Dr. Weissenborn has to prove is, not that rye 
comes up upon the ground upon which oats have been sown, 
and kept cropped down a whole year, but that an individual 
plant of oats has been changed into rye; and even when this 
shall be established, it will only prove that oats and rye are very 
dissimilar cultivated varieties of the same species. They are 
scarcely more dissimilar than the primrose, the cowslip, and the 
oxlip, which have all been raised from the seed of the same 
plant, and are now regarded by botanists as varieties instead of 
species. With respect to the production of new species of 
insects, in the experiments of Crosse and Weekes, from inor- 
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ganic matter under the influence of an electric current, until some 
other creature shall be produced, by similar means, instead of the 
hitherto invariable acarus Crossii, whatever the materials operated 
upon, we must adhere to the explanation of these experiments 
adopted by the best physiologists, that the electric current in 
this case merely aided the development of these insects from the 
eggs of the species. 

From that part of the argument of “ Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation” in favour of the development of one species 
from another, which is founded on the physiology of existing 
races, we proceed to that derived from the remains of extinct 
races buried in the strata composing the crust of the earth ; and 
we hope to succeed in vindicating geology from being the parent 
of these phantasies, by showing, not only that it furnishes no 
support to them, but that it affords direct evidence of the immu- 
tability of species through the long interval of time which elapsed 
between the deposit of the new red sandstone and the chalk, and 
that in a class of vertebrates the most fluctuating and transitional 
in the characters of their osteology. 

We have heard geologists rallied by the cultivators of the exact 
sciences on being a class of philosophers who make their own 
data ; and if the author of these “ Vestiges” be a geologist at all, 
he certainly belongs to that school of geology, for the facts of the 
science have been distorted by him in a most flagrant manner to 
make them accord with the asserted law of the brain of the 
human embryo passing successively through those stages which 
are permanent in the lower animals. 

In the early pages of the book the commencement of organic 
life, as exhibited by geological monuments, is placed correctly 
among the rocks of the clay-slate system. But the first traces 
of carbon are also placed among the rocks of that system; and 
the inference founded on this assumption is, that carbon was 
evolved from the atmosphere by the agency of organic bodies. 
We admit the comparative scarcity of carbonate of lime in the 
older rocks ; its progressive increase as we ascend in the series ; 
and the accompanying increase of organic remains. But it is 
not true that carbon occurs, for the first time, in the rocks of the 
clay-slate system. 

What are we to say to the thick-bedded limestone of the more 
ancient non-fossiliferous gneiss and mica slate systems, of Loch 
Earn and the Crinan Canal, which Professor Phillips has de- 
clared to be of sufficient importance to furnish the means of sub- 
dividing the great mass of those systems, were such subdivision 
likely to be of any use or interest, when no organic remains, and 
few changes of mineral structure, are to be recorded? Is there 

no carbon in them ? 
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How, again, do the most ancient fossils of the clay-slate rocks 
support the doctrine that the higher animals are descended from 
lower tribes, and that, in this manner, new species were succes- 
sively introduced upon the earth? How did the first molluses 
and zoophytes, which make their appearance simultaneously, 
come into existence? Where are the lower tribes from which 
they are descended? “ It may surprise the speculators in cos- 
mogony” (says Professor Phillips) “ to hear that the most ancient 
forms of organic life should be, not plants, but animals; not 
merely zoophytes, but conchifers ; not the lowest grades of their 
respective classes, but perfectly developed lamelliferous zoophytes 
and brachiopodous molluscs.” 

For the origin of these, we must have recourse to the exercise 
of a creating power acting for the formation of organic out of 
inorganic matter; it may be under laws,—laws of its own im- 
posing, but laws very different from those which constitute the 
ordinary course of nature: and is it not more philosophic to sup- 
pose that when new species and higher orders of animals succes- 
sively appeared upon the earth, they arose under the exercise 
of the same creative power, than’ to suppose that a goose gave 
birth to an ornithorynchus, and an ornithorynchus to a rat? 
Again, if we even admit the hypothesis of a slight change, under 
a higher generative law, from species to species, till lower types 
gave birth to higher, where are the geological monuments of 
such changes? How sudden is the transition from the forms of 
the sauroid fishes to those of their nearest congeners among 
reptiles, the ichthyosaurs,—how wide the interval between the 
terrestrial reptile and the small marsupial mammot, between the 
huge iguanodon or megalosaurus and the paleotherium or rhi- 
noceros! Where are the intermediate links connecting them, by 
that gradual change from species to species, which gives to the 
phenomenon the simple and modest character which its inventor 
claims for it ? 

The most egregious mistatements, as to the distribution of 
organic remains, occur in the case of the saurians. The whole 
class is assigned to the new red sandstone. This statement is 
cautiously and ambiguously advanced at page 94, and repeated 
in a more specific and unqualified manner at page 226, in a table, 
in which are arranged in parallel columns—1. The divisions of 
the animal kingdom ; 2. The order of animals in the ascending 
series of rocks; 3. The changes which the foetal human brain 
undergoes during the different months of gestation. In that 
table the whole series of rocks, from the gneiss to the old red 
sandstone inclusive, is made to correspond with the first month 
of the human brain, when it is said to resemble that of an inver- 
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tebrated animal. We have already stated, on the authority of 
Professor Whewell, that the most eminent physiologists deny 
that it passes through any such stage. ‘To this we may add the 
following, from the same authority. 

“ Again,” (he says in the preface to “ Indications of the Creator,”) “ the 
order of lower and higher development of the human embryo does not 
agree with the successive stages of animal life, at successive periods of 
the earth’s history, as disclosed by geology. For even if we were to 
admit, which has not been proved, that the lowest kind of animal de- 
velopment, which has been termed polygastric monads, exist in the 
earliest fossiliferous rocks, these rocks also manifest the higher types 
of echinodermal, articulate, and molluscous animals ; while the human 
germ, commencing with a form and vital properties analogous to those 
of the monad, passes from the monad stage at once to the vertebrate, 
and never enters or typifies the radiate, the articulate, or the mollus- 
cous series of organic forms; whereas those forms of invertebrates 
have preceded the vertebrate forms on the earth's surface, according 
to the best evidence disclosed by geology.” 


Moreover, the group of rocks which the author in his table 
makes to typify the asserted invertebrate state of the human brain 
includes the Silurian rocks, below the old red sandstone system, 
which contains remains of vertebrate animals—fishes. The crus- 
taceous fishes, too, of the old red sandstone, which are classed in 
the table as invertebrates, are true fishes, and though they pre- 
sent, in the bucklers with which they are covered, an analogy to 
the crustaceous type, there is not the shadow of a pretence for 
depriving them of a backbone. 

The carboniferous era is made to correspond with the second 
month of the human brain, when it resembles that of a fish, and 
the rocks of this era are said to be characterized by true fishes. 
These, however, are not true fishes, if the crustaceous fishes above 
mentioned are not, and it is unfortunate for the doctrine of deve- 
lopment by descent, that the fishes of this era possess a higher 
organization than those of more modern epochs. In the close 
sutures of their skulls, their conical teeth, and the ball and socket 
articulations of their vertebral column, they present analogies to 
the saurian type. It was important to the author’s views that 
the ichthyosaurs, or fish-like reptiles, should immediately suc- 
ceed these sauroid fishes ; and it was equally important that the 
whole reptile class should be included in the new red sandstone, 
and made to correspond with the third month of the human 
brain, when it is said to resemble that of a turtle. The ichthy- 
osaur is therefore shuffled from his true place in the oolites and 
the lias, or, at the lowest, from rocks intermediate between the 
new red sandstone and the lias, and placed at the bottom of the 
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new red system. The ascending order in which reptiles are 
placed by the author in that group is,— 

1. Piscine saurians (ichthyosauri, &c.) 

2. Pterodactyles (flying saurians.) 

3. Crocodiles. 

4, Tortoises. 

5. Batrachians (frogs, &c.) 

The fact, however, is, that the palzosaur, and other reptile 
genera of the magnesian conglomerate, at the base of the new 
red system, in which the dawn of the reptile class appears, are, 
like the so-called monitors of the sand part of the series in 
Thuringia, lizards in which doubly concave fish-like vertebra 
are combined with teeth implanted in distinct sockets, and with 
other indications of a high organization: while the labyrintho- 
donts of this formation exhibit a different but equally remarkable 
combination of characters; crocodilian modifications being super- 
induced upon a fundamental organization of the batrachian type, 
so that the batrachian makes its appearance under its highest, 
instead of its lowest condition of structure. The ichthyosaur, the 
most fish-like saurian, belongs to a higher part of the series, and 
did not make its appearance till the sauroid fishes, from which 
the hypothesis wouid derive them, were quite extinct. The me- 
galosaurus and the iguanodon, which the author includes in the 
new red sandstone, belong to the upper part of the oolites. 
Should they be hereafter found to be contemporaneous with any 
of the earlier saurian forms, it would be an argument against the 
doctrine of progressive development of one species from another, 
because they are the reptiles which offer the closest analogies to 
terrestrial mammals. 

The oolitic group of rocks, which by geologists is considered 
characteristically the saurian group, is in the table with the chalk 
made to correspond with the fourth month of the human brain, 
when a resemblance is asserted between it and that of a bird. 
Bones of birds have been found in the oolites and the chalk, but 
footsteps of birds are also impressed on the surface of the new 
red sandstone. 

Mammals appear not to have been abundant upon the earth 
till after the deposit of the chalk. With the exception of a small 
marsupial found in the oolites at Stonesfield, their remains have 
not been met with in older rocks than those of the supra creta- 
ceous era. During that era were developed, according to the 
author’s showing, the following succession : 


5 Pachydermata, (tapirs, horses, &c.) 
Eocene, or older tertiaries 4 Rodentia, (dormouse, squirrel.) 
rl Marsupialia, (opossum, &c.) 
c2 
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, . , Digitigrada, tte, fox, &e. 
Miocene, or middle tertia- A some _ ) 


sentineciiiiadie = * (lamantins, seals, whales. ) 
. . ( Edentata, (sloths.) 
liocene, or newest tertia- tint , 
P ors ©, Ruminantia, (oxen, deer.) 
CS seveeeeseeeesess ? Quadrumana, (monkeys.) 


Superficial deposits...... Bimana, (man.) 


The fifth and sixth months, when the human brain is said to 
resemble respectively the brain of a rodent and a ruminant, are 
made to correspond with the epoch of the older tertiaries ; the 
seventh month, when it is said to resemble that of a digitigrade, 
is made to correspond with the epoch of the middle tertiaries ; 
and the eighth month, when it is said to resemble that of the 
quadrumana, with the epoch of the newer tertiaries. Why the 
pachyderms (eminently characteristic of the older tertiaries), the 
marsupials, the plantigrades (bears), the cetaceans and the eden- 
tates, have no representatives in the human brain, it is difficult to 
conjecture, and no explanation is offered. A great liberty, too, 
has been taken with the geological position of the monkeys. Till 
lately, their remains were supposed to be confined, like human 
remains, to the superficial deposits. They have however been 
found, within these few years, in the tertiary strata of France, 
India and England. The author has truly stated, in another part 
of the work, that they were found in the older tertiaries of those 
countries ; and yet, such is his love of system, that in the table 
the monkey is placed in the newer tertiaries, in order to produce 
an accordance with the eighth month of the human brain, and 
with the asserted descent of man from the quadrumana, 

The following were Professor Whewell’s remarks in his address 
to the Geological Society, on the discovery of fossil quadruma- 
nous remains during the year in which he occupied the president's 
chair : 

“That this is a highly interesting and important discovery no one 
who attends to the signification of geological phenomena can doubt. I 
do not know if there are any persons who lament, or any who exult, 
that this discovery tends to obliterate the boundary between the pre- 
sent condition of the earth tenanted by man, and the former stages 
through which it has passed. For my own part I can see no such 
tendency. I have no belief that geology will be able to point to the 
commencement of the present state of things as a problem which she 
can solve, if she is allowed to make the attempt. The gradation in 
form between man and other animals, a gradation which we all recog- 
nize, and which therefore need not startle us because it is presented 
under a new aspect, is but a slight and, as appears to me, unimportant 
feature in looking to the great subject of man’s origin. Even if we 
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had no divine record to guide us, it would be most unphilosophical to 
attempt to trace back the history of man without taking into account 
the most remarkable facts in his nature,—the facts of civilization, arts, 
government, writing, speech,—his traditions,-—his internal wants,—his 
intellectual, moral, and religious constitution. If we will look back- 
wards, we must look at all these things as evidences of the origin and 
end of man’s being. When we do thus comprehend in our view the 
whole of the case, it is impossible for us, as I have said elsewhere, to 
arrive at an origin homogeneous with the present state of things ; and 
on such a subject the geologist may well be content to close his own 
volume, and to open that which has man’s moral and religious nature 
for its subject.” 


The advocates of the mutability of species admit that, in the 
present state of nature, the change of one species into another, if 
it take place at all, is a rare and exceptional case, but they con- 
tend that the present rule may be only a temporary interruption 
of a more general Jaw; that the whole past duration of the human 
race is too short a period by which to judge of the mutability or 
immutability of species; that in the long lapse of ages which 
preceded it such changes may have taken place, and that it offers 
a satisfactory explanation of the successive introduction of new 
species upon the earth. 

As the mummies of the dogs preserved by the Egyptians en- 
abled Cuvier to demonstrate that, during three thousand years, 
the relative position of the bones of that animal had undergone 
no alteration, so the remains of reptiles, preserved in the vast 
series of deposits from the new red sandstone to the chalk inclu- 
sive, has enabled Professor Owen to prove the immutability of 
species during the immeasurably longer epoch which those rocks 
represent. He has discussed this question in the concluding 
summary of his Report to the British Association on the Fossil 
Reptiles of Britain; and has shown, that, though a great and 
astonishing variety of reptile forms were, during that epoch, 
ushered into the world, they manifest no indications of having 
been derived the one from the other, but on the contrary, each 
new species made its appearance abruptly on the stage of the 
earth’s physical history, with all its characters complete, and as 
abruptly quitted it; and that those species which endured the 
longest, commencing ‘in the lias, and terminating only in the 
chalk, maintained their characters unchanged through the whole 
period of their existence. 

We regret that want of space will not permit us to insert even 
a brief abstract of the wonders of early creation detailed in this 
great philosopher's work, and also that the technical character 
of it, to a great extent, renders it unintelligible to the mass of 
readers. The terms of geology are a sad drawback on the sci- 
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ence, and give even to scientific reviews an appearance of so 
narrow a character, as to do serious harm to their general diffu- 
sion and circulation. 

There are many persons however absurdly ignorant of the facts 
of geology, and, from prejudice, wilfully ignorant of such a know- 
ledge of them as they might easily acquire, who, when they hear 
of former creations and extinct groups of plants and animals, treat 
them as creatures of the heated imagination of geologists. We 
feel assured that Professor Owen has adduced sufticient facts to 
satisfy the most incredulous, that well-defined and strongly- 
marked differences of organization existed between the reptiles 
now living upon the earth and those which were the highest 
organized beings upon its surface during a former stage in its 
history ; and that, during the long period which elapsed between 
the deposit of the new red sandstone and the chalk, an exuberance 
of reptile life, and varied modifications of reptile structure, pre- 
vailed, of which we have no examples among the existing races, 
or among those fossils which most resemble existing races, the 
remains of the tertiary strata. If any of our readers are still 
sceptical on these points, we refer them to the elaborate details 
contained in Professor Owen’s two Reports, the second of which 
occupies 140 pages of minute anatomical description, while the 
first, devoted to the genera plesiosaurus and ichthyosaurus alone, 
occupies at least half that space. 

The reality of progressive modifications of organic structure 
being thus established—and it is not confined to the class of 
reptiles, but extends through the whole organic kingdom —it 
remains to inquire whether there is any evidence that these 
changes have been produced by the spontaneous development 
of one organic form from another. 

Professor Owen enters upon this inquiry by remarking on the 
abundance of the fossil remains of extinct reptiles found in a 
series of strata of great collective thickness, exhibiting through- 
out proofs of gradual accumulations, as evidence of the existence 
of these reptiles during many generations; he also adverts to 
their fossil excrements, strewed in abundance for miles over the 
bed of those ancient seas, containing the undigested bones and 
scales of the other organic beings co-existent with them, but now 
equally extinct with their devourers. 

He then inquires to what natural or secondary causes these 
successive genera and species can be attributed, notices the hy- 
pothesis of the transmutation by a march of development occa- 
sioning a progressive ascent in the organic scale, adverts to the 
speculations of Maillet, Lamarck, and Geoffroy de St. Hilaire, 
and asks whether they derive support or meet with additional 
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disproof from the facts already determined in the reptile depart- 
ment of palzontology. A question which he answers thus :— 


“ A slight survey of organic remains may indeed appear to support 
their views of the origin of animal species ; but of no stream of science 
is it more necessary than of paleontology to ‘drink deep or taste 
not.’ 

“Of all vertebrated animals, the reptiles form the class which is 
least fixed in its characters, and most transitional in its range and mo- 
difications ; the lowest organized types are hardly distinguishable from 
fishes ; and the highest manifest so great an advance in all the im- 
portant systems of their organization, that naturalists are not yet 
agreed whether reptiles ought to remain in one class or two. Reptiles 
are, besides, the only class of vertebrated animals in which certain 
species undergo, after birth, a metamorphosis as singular and extreme 
as In Insects. 

“If the progressive development of animal organization ever ex- 
tended beyond the acquisition of the mature characters of the indivi- 
dual, so as to abrogate fixity of species, by a transmutation of lower 
into a higher organization, some evidence ought surely to be ob- 
tained from an extensive and deep survey of that class of animals 
which, while intermediate in organization between fishes and mammals, 
prevailed on the earth during the long periods that intervened between 
the time when the orly vertebrated animals were fishes, and the ter- 
tiary and modern epochs, when mammals have become abundant, and 
have almost superseded reptiles in the herbivorous and carnivorous 
departments of nature. 

“In accordance with this not unreasonable expectution, the reptiles 
of the magnesian conglomerate and new red sandstone ought to have 
been organized according to the type of the most fish-like, perenni- 
branchiate, batrachians; and the fishes of the older strata, if they 
tended to a higher stage of development, ought, upon achieving the 
passage of the reptilian class, to have entered at its lowest step. 

“It is true, indeed, that the most characteristic reptile remains of 
the new red sandstone do belong essentially, by their double occipital 
condyle, their vomerine palatal bones, teeth, &c., to the batrachian 
order ; but had the labyrinthodonts now existed, instead of ranking as 
the lowest members of that group, they would most unquestionably 
have been esteemed the highest; and as, in the existing diversified 
order of batrachians, one family represents fishes, a second serpents, 
a third genus chelonians, and a fourth lizards—so would the now lost 
labyrinthodonts have formed batrachian representatives of the highest 
order of reptiles, namely, the crocodilians. ‘To use the figurative lan- 
guage of the transmutation theory, the labyrinthodonts are degraded 
crocodilians, not elevated fishes.” 

It is then shown, that the hypothetical derivation of reptiles 
from metamorphosed fishes is more directly negatived by the fact, 
that even this, its highest form of the batrachian type, is not the 
form under which reptiles make their first appearance; since 
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the monitors of the Thuringian zechstein, and the thecodont 
lizards of the British magnesian conglomerate, are older than the 
labyrinthodonts of the German keuper, and English new red 
sandstone. It is then asked whether these primeval lizards ap- 


peared under the form of the low organized existing species of 


the lacertian group, or whether they afford indications of having 
emerged by progressive development from any lower organized 
pre-existing group of cold-blooded animals. The following is the 
conclusion arrived at: 

“To these inquiries the paleontologist must reply, that the the- 
codont lizards of the zechstein and magnesian conglomerate combine 
well-organized extremities, with teeth implanted in distinct sockets, 
instead of being soldered, as in frogs, to a simple alveolar parapet, and 
that if they existed at the present day, they would take rank at the 
head of the lacertian group, and not among the families most nearly 
allied to the inferior reptiles. Neither are the modifications of the 
skeleton of the rhynchosaur from the new red sandstone such as to 
indicate this singular lacertian to have been derived from the ophidian 
and batrachian orders, but, on the contrary, they connect it more 
closely than any other known species with chelonians and birds.” 

Professor Owen then adverts to the anatomical structure of 
the ichthyosaur, its fish-like and cetacean characters, noticing 
those of the sclerotic circle of bones surrounding the eye, which 
he describes as an exaggeration of those feebly shadowed forth 
in existing saurians, and more strongly shown in birds, rather 
than as a repetition of the simple bony sclerotic cup in fishes ; 
observing that the ichthyosaur is just such an animal as might 
be expected, were specific forms unstable, to demonstrate a mu- 
tation of characters, tending towards a progressive development 
into a higher type of organization : 

“Nor is the ficld,” he says, “ for testing the transmutation theory, 
less ample than the subject is favourable. We have the opportunity 
of tracing the ichthyosaur, generation after generation, through the 
whole of the immense series of strata intervening between the new 
red sandstone and the tertiary deposits. Not only, however, is the 
generic type strictly adhered to, but the very species which made its 
first abrupt appearance in the lowest of the oolitic series, maintains its 
characters, unchanged and recognisable, in the highest of the secon- 
dary strata. In the chalk formation, the genus ichthyosaurus quits the 
stage as suddenly as it entered it in the lias, and with every appreciable 
osteological character unchanged.” 

Of the different species of the ichthyosauri founded upon 
minor modifications of the skeleton, several appear contempo- 
raneously in the strata where the genus is first introduced ; and 
those which remain the longest manifest as little change of the 
specific as of the generic characters. There is no evidence what- 
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ever that one species has succeeded to or been the result of the 
transmutation of a former species. The tenuirostral ichthyo- 
saurus existed at the same time, and under the same external 
influences, as the stronger and shorter jawed tchthyosaurus com- 
munis, just as the tenuirostral delphinus gaugeticus co-exists, at 
present, with the short-jawed porpoise : 

‘If the relative periods of existence of the different enaliosaurian 
reptiles were not well ascertained, and if room were allowed for con- 
jecture as to their successive appearance upon this planet, it would be 
as easy as seductive to speculate on the metamorphoses by which their 
organic framework, influenced by varying conditions, during a long 
lapse of ages, might have been gradually modified so as to have suc- 
cessively developed itself from an ichthyosaur to a plesiosaur, and 
thence to a crocodile.” 


After describing the anatomical changes, through which we 
shall not follow him, by which these transmutations might have 
been effected, Professor Owen continues, 

“ And if the three forms of extinct saurians, whose changes of 
specific and generic characters have thus been speculated on, had 
actually succeeded each other, in strata successively superimposed in 
the order in which they have been hypothetically derived from one 
another, some colour vf probability might attach itself to this hypo- 
thesis ; and there would be ground for searching more closely into the 
anatomical and physiological possibilities of such transmutations. 
Ichthyosaurus, plesiosaurus, and leleosaurus, are, however, genera which 
appeared contemporaneously on the stage of vital existence; one 
neither preceded nor came after the other. How the transmutation 
theory is to be reconciled with these facts is not obvious; nor to these 
other facts, namely, that the teleosaur ceases in the oolites, while the 
ichthyosaur and plesiosaur continue to co-exist to the deposition of the 
chalk, and disappear together, alike unchanged, the ichthyosaur mani- 
festing as little tendency to develope itself into a plesiosaur, as this to 
degrade itself into the more fish-like modifications of the enaliosaurian 
type.” 

*“‘ If the present species of animals had resulted from the develop- 
ment and transmutation of former species, each class ought now to 
present its typical characters under the highest recognised conditions 
of organization; but the review of the characters of fossil reptiles 
taken in the present report proves that this is not the case. No 
reptile now exists which combines a complicated and thecodont den- 
tition, and limbs so proportionally large and strong, having such well 
defined marrow bones, and sustaining the weight of the trunk, by 
synchondrosis, or anychlosis, of so long and complicated a sacrum, as 
in the group of dinosaurs.” 


The possible development of the large terrestrial mammals 
from these highest reptilian types, is then discussed ; and it is 
declared, that no mammiferous animal can be pointed out, whose 
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organization can, by any ingenuity or licence of conjecture, be 
derived from them without violation of all known anatomical 
and physiological principles. The introduction of mammals is 
shown to be independent of the appearance of the highest forms 
of reptiles; the small insectivorous mammals of the lower oolite 
being contemporary with the most ancient dinosaur, the megalo- 
saurus, and anterior to the terrestrial herbivorous iguanoden. 


* The period when the class of reptiles flourished under the widest 
modifications, in the greatest number, and of the highest grade of 
organization, is past; and since the extinction of the dinosaurian 
order, it has been declining. The reptiles are now, in great part, 
superseded by higher classes ; pterodactyles have given way to birds ; 
megalosaurs and iguanodons to carnivorous and herbivorous mam- 
malia; but the sudden extinction of the one, and the abrupt appear- 
ance of the other, are alike inexplicable on any known natural causes 
or analogies, 

* New species, genera, and families of reptiles, have constantly 
succeeded each other, since the earliest periods in which the remains 
of this class can be discerned; but the change has been, upon the 
whole, from the complicated to the simple. The batrachian order, 
which is first indicated by the large and powerful crocodiloid laby- 
rinthodonts, has dwindled down to the diminutive and defenceless 
anourans (frogs), and the fish-like perennibranchians. The saurian 
order was represented by reptiles manifesting the crocodilian grade of 
organization, under a rich variety of modifications, and with great 
development of bulk and power ; it has now subsided into a swarm of 
small lacertians, headed by so few examples of the higher, or loricate 
species, (the crocodilians,) that it is no marvel such relics of a once 
predominating group should have found a humble place, in Linnzeus’s 
Catalogue of Nature, as co-ordinate members of the genus lacerta. 

* Nevertheless, some general analogies may be traced between the 

henomena of the succession of reptiles, as a class, and those observed 
in the development of the embryo from the ovum. Thus the embry- 
onic structure of the vertebra of existing crocodiles accords with the 
biconcave type; and is exchanged, in the development of the indi- 
vidual, as in the succession of species, for the ball and socket structure, 
as the latest condition.” 


Professor Owen then adverts to similar analogies, pointed out 
by Agassiz, between the heterocercal fishes (fishes with an un- 
equally lobed tail), which exclusively prevailed during the epoch 
of the oldest fossiliferous strata, and the embryo of existing 
homocercal fishes (fishes with tails equally lobed), which seem 
to pass through the heterocercal stage. He notices likewise the 
analogy which the number of loricate reptiles, and the more 
complicated development of dermal armour, in the crocodilian 
genera steneosaurus, teleosaurus, goniopholon, &c. of the Wealden 
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strata, present to the well-mailed ganoid order of fishes, in the 
same formation, and concludes in the following words : 

* The evidence acquired by the researches detailed in the body of 
this report, permits of no other conclusion, than that the different 
species of reptiles were suddenly introduced upon the earth’s surface ; 
although it demonstrates a certain systematic regularity in the order 
of their appearance. Upon the whole, they make a progressive ap- 
proach to the organization of the existing species, yet not by an un- 
interrupted succession of approximating steps. Neither is the pro- 
gression one of ascent, for the reptiles have not begun by the perenni- 
branchiate type of organization, by which at the present day they 
most nearly approach fishes; nor have they terminated at the opposite 
extreme, namely, with the dinosaurian family, where we know that the 
reptilian type of structure made the nearest approach to mammals. 

** Thus though a general progression may be discerned, the inter- 
ruptions and faults, to use a oodladeal phrase, negative the notion that 
the progression has been the result of self-developing energies, ade- 
quate to a transmutation of specific characters, but, on the contrary, 
support the conclusion that the modifications of osteological structure, 
which characterise the extinct reptiles, were originally impressed upon 
them at their creation, and have neither been derived, by improve- 
ment, from a lower, nor lost, by progressive development, into a higher 
type.” 


We may add that Agassiz, the highest authority in ichthy- 
ology, has pointed out differences of structure equally striking 
between recent and fossil fishes, and between those of the lower 
and upper portions of the great fossiliferous series below the 
tertiary strata. Heis an equally strenuous assertor of the abrupt 
commencement and termination of the different fossil species of 
fishes, among which he finds the changes so much more sudden 
and frequent than in the case of molluscs, that he is led to 
ascribe them to the greater liability of the higher organized ani- 
mals to destruction from varying external circumstances, and 
changes in the inorganic world, for which the earth’s crust fur- 
nishes such abundant evidence. He is, in the ichthyological 
department of paleontology, an equally strenuous opponent of 
the doctrine of the mutability of species. 

In concluding this subject, we would address a few words to 
those who denounce geology as a pernicious study; and who 
make a conscience of shutting their eyes and ears against its 
truths. They set their faces against it, because it affords evi- 
dence, that between the beginning, in which the heavens and the 
earth were created, and the creation of man and his es 
species, a long, though undefined, interval elapsed, during whic 
those lost races flourished, which are entombed in the stratified 
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rocks—an interval which many think might (and there appears 
much to justify them in that opinion, for the history of a giant 
animal creation, unwitnessed save by the Creative Mind in its 
action or development, could have no bearing of importance on 
man) for any thing to the contrary contained in the Sacred Text, 
be passed over in silence, or be fairly included, between the first 
and second verses of the Book of Genesis. 

They would permit, nay exhort us to, the study of the works 
of creation, as exhibited in existing races ; but denounce, as im- 
pious, inquiries into the natural history of the past. But the 
wondrous records of ancient creations force themselves upon 
our notice wherever we turn. They furnish proofs the most 
astonishing of Creative Power and Wisdom, of a Divine Mind 
and Supreme Intelligence, presiding over the destinies of the 
earth and its inhabitants through all time, filling all things living 
with plenteousness, and by means of all the revolutions and 
changes to which the earth has been subject, preparing it for the 
abode of our favoured race. 

Instead of studying the works of the Creator in the light in 
which paleontology exhibits them, as parts of one comprehen- 
sive plan, in which the present and the past are included, shall 
we limit our investigations to the physiology of existing races, 
from an unworthy fear that the earth’s history, written on tables 
of stone by the finger of God himself, may prove contradictory 
to that volume in which He has revealed to us the origin, early 
history, and future destinies of the human race? There are, 
however, men of perverse minds, who from the study of natural 
science, even thus limited, will draw with the atheist arguments 
against the existence of a God, or with the deist arguments 
against that truth which it is the object of Revelation to make 
known to us, that as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive. Arguments may be drawn from astronomy,— 
once as much dreaded as geology, though now considered safe 
and innocent,—for a past duration of the earth as long as that 
of which geology offers the proofs. Arguments may be drawn 
from the anatomy and physiology of existing races in favour of 
the transmutation of species, progressive development, and self 
creation; and chemistry may furnish facts which can be urged 
in the support of these doctrines. The ancient natural history 
of the earth furnishes the best means of refuting them. Rightly 
studied the records of the past negative such conclusions, they 
demonstrate that each new species introduced upon the earth 
commenced its existence with all its physical characters entire, 
and continued unchanged as it came from its Maker’s hands 
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through the whole period of its duration. We may therefore 
conclude, even had we no divine record to guide us, that man, 
the last born of creation, was equally the subject of a special act 
of Creative Power, and that he did not derive his being from 
any of the lower animals by means either of fortuitous develop- 
ment or development by descent. Surely a science which ren- 
ders such services in the confirmation of truths of the highest 
importance to mankind, ought not to be stigmatized as dan- 
gerous, because it asserts for the earth and for the lower animals, 
though not for man, a higher antiquity than we have been 
accustomed to ascribe to them, not on the authority of the Serip- 
tures, but of our misinterpretation of the language in which the 
speak on subjects connected with physical science. On oe 
subjects they adopt the language of accommodation to our igno- 
rance of physical truth, to popular notions, and sensible appear- 
ances. No other language could they speak, unless it were 
intended to reveal the whole system of laws by which the uni- 
verse is governed, as well as those truths on which our happiness 
depends. 

Between laws for the government of matter,—the laws of 
gravity, chemical combination, and vitality,—and laws for the 
government of immoztal and responsible, of fallen and redeemed 
beings, there is no connexion. Of the mysteries of nature we 
have discovered much, and may hereafter discover more, though 
it is probably denied to man in his present state to know the 
whole. The mysteries of God’s providential dealings with man, 
we could not have known without the aid of Revelation, and 
they have been revealed. Physical and moral truth, though 
common in their origin, the Fountain of all Truth, are independent 
in their course, and we do not serve the cause either of God or 
man by confounding their limits, and attempting to place them 
in incongruous union, or unseemly opposition. 
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Art. Il.—1. Life of Jean Paul Friederich Richter, compiled 
from various Sources; together with his Autobiography, trans- 
lated from the German. London: Chapman. 1845. 


2. Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces ; or the Married Life, 
Death, and Wedding of the Advocate of the Poor, Firmian 
Stanislaus Siebenkas. By Jean Paul Friederich Richter. 
Translated from the German by Edward Henry Noel. Lon- 
don: Smith. 1845. 


Aumost every European nation in which the cultivation of 
letters has been followed by its natural results, can exhibit, at 
the least, one product of grotesque growth, whose ramifying 
eccentricities shall enforce their permanent impress upon the 
memories of all men possessing the faculty to discern, though 
they may lack the penetration to admire, the “ irresponsible 
product of a bizarre and fantastic nature.” Rabelais, in France; 
Cervantes, in Spain; Casti, in Italy; Ben Jonson, Butler, and 
Swift, in England; have lived in the memories of mankind 
from the day of their book-baptism, as acknowledged writers 
of genuine breed, though of a family not overstocked with 
scions, and boasting but a few offshoots. Of these latter, 
Sterne, in our own country, and Jean Paul, his contemporary, 
in Germany, may be considered as emblematic types. Both 
of those incomparable writers drew, almost exclusively, from 
the contemplation of the microcosm within, the images there 
represented to their vision, as in “ cunning reflex” from the 
objects of the world without: both revelled in the exhibition 
of their own psychological subjectivity : were alike ostentatious 
of their wondrous artist-power of combination: gloried in the 
literary (and, in Jean Paul's case, literal) sans queueism of their 
reputations, and the altogether Lupercalian cut of their spiritual 
raiment. Beyond this, the points of character are rather of 
contrast than of comparison; and, on closer inspection, the 
diversity will be found to increase in proportion with the inten- 
sity of the regard. The most devout aspirations of Paul are 
ever soaring to the mighty and to the infinite: his gaze is as 
that of a chained eagle, skyward, into the lofty inaccessible 
regions of mind; the majesty of his nature disdains the rock 
upon whose surface he is rivetted and linked: his soul is ever 
struggling after the freedom that never comes in life, save as 
the foreshadow of an angel that shall unbar the portals o1 
Paradise. 
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There is not, perhaps, in the whole range of Literature, to 
be found one other Writer in whose works the precepts of a 
philosophy almost divine, are so intimately and interchange- 
ably blended in fantastic alternation, with a humour genial 
and genuine, as in those of Jean Paul; yet is the alliance so 
natural—the marriage of the two “true minds,” so incapable 
to ‘‘admit impediments” in their hypostatic nuptials, that his 
wisdom and his wit, hand locked in hand, are ever pursuing 
their unsolitary way—one mind informing, one nature perva- 
ding, one raiment of gorgeous attire enveloping the indissoluble 
pair. Motley is not his only wear: no dissonance disturbs 
the harmony that pervades his being; the cunning patchwork 
of his kaleidoscopic brain is not sorted at random from the 
rags and tatters of a threadbare slop-mart; not a piece, but 
has the knap on its surface: not a pattern but is Vandyked 
and scolloped by no “ prentice-hand ;” not a seam is there un- 
selected for its appropriate hue: the “‘ sweet bells,” that sur- 
mount his waggish brow, never “jangle out of tune.” It 
is this wonderful combination of seeming contrarieties—this 
incarnation and reconcilement of antagonisms in the man, 
which make the marvel—a very Firefish of the fancy, now 
swimming in a lambent liquor of flame, now disporting him 
on the Salamandrine shallows of hot glowing embers—every- 
where equally at his ease. Air, Water, Fire, all are fitted 
for his sustenance: only the Earth, and its Mist-fogs, finds 
he bitter to his taste ; but then he spits out the mouthful with 
such a pantomimic physick-face of well simulated nausea, 
that the beholders can afford to laugh, in their wisdom, at what 
would be matter for weeping to a Fool, in his folly. And for 
why? For that his humour is of the subtlest texture,—no pig- 
mented Clown-leer is traceable on his laughter-loving cheek ; 
no irreverent jest wakes up the broad grin of his unboisterous 
merriment; no perriwig-pated Pantaloon is he, to set the 
house in a roar—the ribbald coarseness of satyric fun and 
frolic make no element in the composition of his nature : too 
earnest for a Jack-pudding ; too wise for a mere Merry-An- 
drew, his humour is of the unmixed genuine breed, begotten 
of a gossamer sensibility, and born of an intellect clear as the 
Blandusian Fount: he is the Socratic Democritus, the Prince- 
Philosopher of Humour, of whom the Platos of the republic of 
wit might repeat, “primus devocavit é clo.” Pathos, Reverence, 
and Love, bore the bantling to him on outspread pinions, as 
he lay pining for seven long years of his youth in the pent- 
house of Poverty—and the creature was thenceforth his own 
by adoption. In this quality of true pathos, the very touch- 
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stone of humour, Paul stands unrivalled—(Shakspeare alone 
excepted ; for his faculties were too universal, and his attri- 
butes too Godlike, to be comprehended in any category). 
Let us look to the others, and search for some trace. 
Cervantes?—No: kind mockery, and the vast lever-power 
of a benignant ridicule, that rebuked gently, even as a friend 
chideth, and turned aside to smile for fear of offending: gen- 
tlemanly and Christian, even in the atmosphere of Barataria : 
grave on the confines of the burlesque, the humour of Cer- 
vantes never reached the sublime standard of Richter’s pathos. 
Rabelais?—the hearty contemner of his tonsured tribe—the 
Copmanhurst of the cloister—the Court-Confectionist in an 
age of coarse appetencies, disowned the weakness that wept 
over the frailties of mortals. Ben Jonson ?—misnamed the 
** rare?”—the Ketch of his own gallows; who tucked up his 
sleeves, and addressed him, like a ‘‘ Sworn Tormentor,” to 
his task of flagellating the bare-backs of the class knaves 
and retail underlings, the crawling counter-cheats and mouwu- 
tebanks, who winced and howled beneath the galling lashes 
of his many-corded whip ?—Alack ! this man was no other 
than a brutal executioner: the hod of his apprenticeship 
had entered deep into his soul, and his after-instincts were 
shaped by a divinity, angular and unbending as the kilned 
brick with which he worked his hateful taskwork—the pathos 
of the Plaisterer of Tenements might have been put into his 
pipe-bowl without adding to the curling incense any fragrance 
of its own! Rugged Ben! upon thy Cromwellian front stands 
visibly portrayed a recalcitrating foot-print—the hurried im- 
press of soft Pity’s dove, that alighted on, but left anon, the 
lofty Ararat of thy towering intellect—finding there but a 
momentary rest for her footsole. Suffering, and to spare, 
hadst thou in thy early days; but suffering subdued not thine 
unsusceptible soul; so true it is, that misery and privation 
avail only to exasperate the nature untamed by early educa- 
tion, or unendowed with the capabilities of an organism radiant 
with intelligence atid love—most wretched men, says Shelley— 


“ Are cradled into Poetry by wrong; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 


” 


That this, one of the sweetest uses of adversity, was known 
also to Paul, may be seen in the passage where he affirms 
that ‘*‘ Fate manages poets as men do singing-birds ; you over- 
hang the cage of the singer, and make it dark, till at length 
he has caught the notes you troll to him, and can sing them 
without further prompting.” 
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Sterne 7?—Yes, truly, of the contradictory increments of our 
immortal Lawrence Sterne pathos was a large component; 
but, unfortunately, it is of the worst kind—of the species 
prevalent in Paul’s country especially, and which Goethe 
made there fashionable in the guise of Werter; notwith- 
standing which, Sterne approaches Paul nearer than any other 
writer who has ever lived ; though (to repeat our proposition) 
the seeming lines of comparison do in reality become, in 
the end, actual points of contrast: and not the least among 
the number stands this same sublime pathos in the one, which 
finds its correlative in the too often morbid sentimentalism 
of the other. The one is all truth and reality; the other 
all pounce and powder: the one is Nature, the other mere 
** Mode” —Non bene mendaci risus componitur ore, wrote the 
old elegiac bard of Rome: the aphorism is equally true 
of all simulated susceptibilities, of which Sterne (notwith- 
standing his other most loveable and truthful qualities) must 
ever serve as fitting exemplar. Not only in their writings, 
but in their lives, it is likewise glaringly obvious. What is 
true of particulars is not true, necessarily, of universals; and 
it should not surprise us that two individuals, by how much 
the nearer akin in taste, can yet be by so much the wider 
apart in character. Both were trained to the service of one 
Holy Mother, not prone to wean her once adopted offspring— 
the Church: Paul left in youth, and in earnestness, the 
temple wherein his heart could never have dwelt: Sterne 
lingered until his dying day a laggard ministrant of an insti- 
tution whose offices of holiness became, in his hands, an “idle 
calling.” 

The wonderful appreciation of the humorous, the felicitous 
command of diction, and the comprehensive perception of the 
finer springs and incentives that move the watchwork of the 
human automaton, as evinced in Sterne’s greatest work, 
“Shandy,” at once stamped his fame as a writer wherever the 
English language was understood. Amongst the first of our 
neighbours on the continent to recognise the merits of the 
Englishman, were the Germans: (the French, always jealous 
of superiority, accused him of cribbing from themselves !) the 
estimation in which he was held by these, may be seen in the 
numerous writings of the period contemporary with his own— 
in none more conspicuously than in the pages of Paul, who seems 
to have been as little aware of his own immeasureable supe- 
riority, as, knowing it, he would have been ready to waive it, 
without a murmur, in favour of a lesser constellation than his 
English confrére. Marvellous is it to see with what gusto the 
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Epicurean Paul feasts upon the ‘‘more fat” portions of the 
Reverend Tristram—no duck in a thundershower ever ad- 
dressed her to gobble a godsend of newly spawned tadpoles 
with more avidity than our German Jaques displayed in his 
descent upon the Wadmans and the Tobys of our divine wag ! 
Strangely enough, his own inimitable and exhaustless humour 
does not appear to have made similar impressions on Sterne. 
It is true that few persons in England knew any thing of 
German at that time, except old Queen Charlotte and her 
waiting-woman. Moreover, Paul’s reputation was not then 
fixed—his star had risen, indeed, but had not reached its 
right ascension. in poverty and obscurity, penning his ‘‘ Se- 
lections from the Devs papers,” dwelt the marvellous inves- 
tigator of the “dainty recreations to be digged out from under 
the brain-pan of a She-Giant.”’ The coteries of Berlin had not, 
at that time, accepted him for their own. The Leipsig dandies 
disowned the man who wantonly cut off his queue,* and went 
about the streets sans cravate (d la Byron, as we should say); 
as yet he stood upon no pedestal. All this was, however, to 
come, and did come; and Paul, when the smoke and brim- 
stone of the powder-monkey Revolutionists of Paris had 
cleared off, and the atmosphere of the thinking world, reas- 
suming somewhat of its wonted serenity, rose, like the mercury 
in a barometer, to its proper altitude, rapidly gained a position 
loftier in his own country, than ever Sterne won in his, by the 
common consent of the critical world. 


* In an age when the pig-tail made the man, Paul, then a student at Leipsig, cut 
off his tail! from the direful consequences of which act of sacrilege against his 
own person a merciful Providence seems to have interposed miraculously in his 
behalf. Non ¢a/i auxilio, said an Englishman on a similar occasion of self-mutila- 
tion ; but the manifesto issued by Paul on the resumption of his appendage, after 
heroically enduring a ten years’ martyrdom of reprobation, is too good not to be 
repeated. We give it, as the compiler of the ‘‘ Life’’ has done. in Mr. Carlyle’s 


version. 


‘* ADVERTISEMENT. 

‘« The undersigned begs to give notice, that whereas cropped hair has as many 
enemies as red hair, and said enemies of the hair are likewise enemies of the person 
it grows upon ; whereas, further, such a fashion is in no respect Christian, since, 
otherwise, Christian persons would adoptit ; and whereas especially the undersigned 
has suffered no less from his hair than Absalom did from his, though on contrary 
grounds ; and whereas it has been notified to him that the public proposed to send 
him into his grave, since the hair grows there irrespective of scissors, he hereby 
gives notice that he will not consent to such extremities. He would, therefore, 
inform the noble, learned, and discerning public in general, that he, the undersigned, 
proposes on Sunday next to appear in the various important streets of Hof, witha 
false, short queue ; and, with this queue, as with a magnet, and cord of love, and 
magic rod, to possess himself forcibly of the affection of all and sundry, be they 
who they may. “ (Signed) J. P. F. R.” 
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Perhaps never before or since were the influences of other 
minds so impotentially exerted upon any notoriously impres- 
sible substance, as in the case of Paul. With Goethe he 
could find little or no sympathy: he tells us that he approached 
him with timidity. The Mephistophilean equanimity of the 
Privy-councillor-Poet—the nil admirari nature of the man 
whom nothing astounded, who laughed at the abstract, repu- 
diated the ideal, and made belief in no revealed mystery—the 
antispeculative by nature—repelled him: the ardent Schiller, 
with his severe aspect, which Paul describes as “ Alpine, jagged 
and angular, full of sharp and cutting asperities,” had likewise 
nothing in common with the dreamy herboriser amongst the 
lowly affinities of unheroic humanity and few, accordingly, 
was the number of Spirits in whose communion his own found 
companionship. Books formed his world of entertainment, 
and he commerced with men only in their writings. The pro- 
found investigations of a Herder, the archaic meditations of a 
Wieland, the platonic musings of a Jacobi, and the pure critical 
elaborations of a Lessing, were the fountains from which his 
ever-thirsting soul sucked sustenance, as the earth drinks up 
the shower: these were the elements so gratefully imbibed by 
his succulent spirit, and metamorphosed by its alchemy of 
inward virtue into those wondrous combinations, which to 
redissolve into their abnormal gases, will be beyond the reach 
and compass of the art-critical, in all time to come. It is 
precisely this which is the stumbling-stone and rock of offence 
to so many of the German critics who have repeatedly, but in 
vain, assailed the citadel of the Keep in which his donjoned 
horde of treasure-spoil, accumulated from the thirty-six com- 
pass-points of the ocean of knowledge, lies stored ; for Paul is 
the Drake of his age in literary discovery and adventure: he 
has visited regions, till his time unknown (save by hearsay) : 
ransacked the gold-coasts of the Orbis super-terrestris: taken 
wing to the fabulous regions of lands traditionally older than 
**Grandmama Chaos ;” and returned laden with the riches of 


his research,— 


“* As to his Queen some victor Knight of Faery 
Earning bright spoil for her enchanted dome.” 


What marvel, then, that there should be found those who 
were jealous of his incomprehensible glory, in his own day, 
when, as was happily described by one who was amongst the 
first—if not the very first Englishman—to announce to the 


people of this country the existence of the man, that “the 
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eulogist of Jean Paul commonly qualifies his praise by the 
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confession that he does not understand him.” * 

Both Goethe and Schiller fell foul of him in the *‘ Xenien,” 
but covertly enough: and even to this day he is no favourite 
with their degenerate successors, whose gravity is so cumber- 
some at times, that they cannot throw it off upon occasion; even 
Gervinus is hard upon him; but the unkindest cut of all is 
from the sausage-slicing Schlosser, who seems to have about 
as good a notion of humour as an oyster in hysterics, and 
denies him a niche in his two-volumed temple of worthies of 
the ‘* Eighteenth Century!” 

The whole minnow-fry of letterlings treat him with scarcely 
more consideration : bat these have their excuse in their real 
want of understanding ; their eyes crack with straining after 
the great sun that scintillates only to their sight; like Atys on 
the tossing ocean, they stand shivering in their forlorn naked- 
ness, and buffet the empty air with insane amazement, whilst 


they shout in a voice of wonderment,— 
* Ubinam quibusve in locis te positum ?” 


Notwithstanding this, the “‘ whirligig of Time,” slow yet sure, 
to “ bring about its revenges” over the memories of the de- 
parted Great, has for some years past been seeking for the true 
meridian in which to fix the dial-plate denoting the hour of 
Richter’s resurrection; and not unlikely will our land be fixed 
on as the spot selected for its site. “In the moral desert of 
vulgar literature (wrote Mr. Carlyle, anno 1827, in the faith 
of a true believer), with its sandy wastes, and parched, bitter, 
and too often poisonous shrubs, the writings of this man will 
rise in their irregular luxuriance, like a cluster of date trees, 
with its green sward and well of water, to refresh the pilgrim 
in the sultry solitude, with nourishment and shade.” 

True prophecy of genius! not for his own age and people is 
the charmer’s power of utterance, when his charm is too wisely 
spoken! deaf adders are the multitude, who listen as though 
pe hear but understand not! They weigh the wisdom of a 


* The passage occurs in the preface toa little work, the production of one Heine, 
who wrote under the pseudonym of ‘ Anton Wall.’’ The name of this book was 
‘* Amatonda,”’ and an English translation of it appeared anonymously in the year 
1811. The translator tells us that one of the characters in this Fairy Tale (Selim) 
was expressly sketched for a portrait of Jean Paul, by the author (according to his 
own confession of the fact). It is altogether a pleasant trifle ; but there are a few 
extracts at the end of the tale, from the ‘‘ Gems of Paul,’’ volunteered as a free- 
offering to the reader, worth all the rest of the book (excepting the preface), to our 
fancy. ‘‘Amatonda’’ may serve as an instance of the sort of unwilling homage 
exacted by Paul from the book-wrights and critics of his day. The little tale is a 
model for translators. 
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Sage in scales that cannot mount, for the counterpoise of their 
judgment is as a volume of vapour that dissipates itself in the 
balance, and is found wanting. ‘The far-off strains, loud 
echoing as “over some wide-watered shore” in the unaccus- 
tomed harmonies of a sublime outpouring pathos, are to these 
but as the drowsy tinklings of a bell-wether, or the hollow 
dirge-note of an empty conch—full of sound, but senseless to 
all, save the gifted !—for, none but the Poet can interpret the 
voices of Nature; only the inspired can catch the strains that 
float— 


“ Murmuring from Glenamara’s inmost cave!” 


That Richter has his shorteomings, who can deny? and yet 
the sum of these is by no means momentous. If we were 
forced to the confession of what, in our own judgment, consti- 
tutes his principal failing, without hesitation we would affirm 
it to be found in his want of discipline. True, his genius is 
altogether of the mosaic order, and its products marvellously 
chequered; but still there is an absence, too frequently, of 
that congruous disposition of the parts, without which the 
whole resembles rather an intellectual Sphinx, a monster 
riddle of labyrinthine structure, which must be first half 
buried in the desert-sand of Time, ere its real dimension can 
be made apparent to the beholder. His works have an aspect 
of Babel about them, and that not so much for want of plan, 
as because there is scarcely one amongst them having a finished 
appearance. Accident alone often seems to have suggested 
the design which some other accident has interrupted before 
completion. A great work, perfect and entire, is wanting to 
crown the monument of his fame. The “ Titan” is the 
nearest approach to this: though it may be doubted whether 
the bulk of the work, which, in some measure, answers to its 
appellative, has not earned it this preference over the rest. 
His plastic powers were perpetually overstrained to forge the 
grotesque vizard of some brain-phantom of the fleeting mo- 
ment. His wondrous powers of fancy were the constant in- 
truders into the province of his sober reason: his tenacious 
memory prompted him to an endless indulgence in all sorts of 
analogical bizarreries. He sought in all things for types and 
parallels, and when he found them not, he cast about for 
contrasts instead. 

The very fabric of his feelings is fashioned of a shot-coloured 
substance, and its hues are reflected as are those of the cha- 
meleon—according to the light they are viewed in; and like 
the chameleon, too, he launches his pen at a simile with 
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unerring precision of aim. His pages are coruscated with the 
dancing drop-lights of these fire-flies of the phantasy : he would 

run after and reach at one of the tribe, as a child pursues a 

chafer ; and even pause in the mid-core of a climax, to peg 

down the prize, with the complacent triumph of a painstaking 

cabinet-collector. The omnis in hoc of a fanatic Dilettante is apt 

to obtrude itself on the mind of his most ardent admirer, as he 

turns over the pages of his very highly elaborated works, in 

which the recurrence of this foible is always the more osten- 

tatious. Not only the larger universal fields of history, phi- 

losophy, politics, but the customs of newly-discovered countries, 

the abits of animals familiar to few but naturalists, the per- 

sonal peculiarities of people, and other minute and recondite 

intimacies with the blind alleys and byeways of the Micropolis 

of Minima, have their uses for him ; in so much, that his whole 
art of composition has been naively suspected to consist in the 
secret of standing on the bookshelves of some extensive library, 

there opening at random the pages before him, tracing analo- 
gies in ethics, with the multifarious facts and particulars as 
they fell uppermost, and working these into the web of what- 
soever was in manuscript at home. 

The means by which knowledge is acquired, has ever been 
a speculation of interest in the eyes of all who are prone to 
‘peep and botanize” into the guomodo of things; but here 
our anatomists are sadly at fault, for the fact is notorious, so 
badly was Paul provided with the diurnal light of books, 
that he was fain to compile hugely from whatever he was for- 
tunate enough to have the brief perusal of, and carry away 
with him, in excerpts and extracts, (many volumes of such are 
extant to this day,) the fragmentary rays of learning, by the 
help of which, as from the borrowed light of the moon, he lit 
his nightly burning torch. 

To the completion of any adequate biography of such a man 
as Paul, the intensely subjective aspect of his mind presents 
obstacles that few would deliberately encounter. He has him- 
self offered us something like a sample of the kind of elaborated 
tapestry-work, by means of whose fine-spun threads, floss- 
silks, and gossamer filaments, the idyl of such an Arcadian is 
to be wrought. In his “ Autobiography” (extending unfor- 
tunately not beyond his thirteenth year) may be seen, illus- 
trated, the particular views entertained by him on this head. 
The marked predominance of the haze of epopee and allegory; 
the almost nebulous fleeciness of cloud-strata, in which his 
ethereal nature soared and circled; the unceasing habit of 
exercise in that exclusively spiritual communion with thought 
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and half-metaphysical abstraction ; the serenely contemplative 
character of all his so-styled ‘‘fire-proof, perennial joys,— 
his employments ;” and, above all, the fervid impulses of 
his reverential soul—even in childhood—these are some, 
amongst the many, subtle elements with which he would have 
to deal who should address him to the task of writing the 
‘* Life of Richter.” It is, perhaps, to the existence of this auto- 
biographical fragment we may impute the absence of any similar 
attempt on the part of any one amongst his countrymen at all 
competent to the undertaking. The so-called ‘‘ Lives” of Paul, 
with which the book-fairs in Germany were at one time inun- 
dated, are (with the exception of his friend Otto’s collection of 
letters, and his nephew Spazier’s contributions) but so many 
abortions—all meagre ; undeserving the name of books; mere 
efligize only; printed Guys, put together for the purposes of 
per centage, and hawked about the pavements for pence. To 
waste any time on these wretched rehabilimentations of one of 
the world’s master-spirits, is, we warn our readers, a worse 
than purgatorial punishment. Nevertheless, until the man 
shall arise worthy of the great canvass upon whose surface the 
colossal portraiture of Paul can alone find fitting delineation ; 
until he shall declare himself who will be to Paul what Dan- 
neker was to Schiller, the collection of Otto must serve, how- 
ever inadequately, to supply the place of all others. Our 
neighbours of Germany may, possibly, be not over-sensitive 
to the wants of posterity in this kind of nourishment—these 
‘histories in little” of the departed Great. Bad biography 
is, perhaps, to an Englishman as villanous a book-medicine 
as may be administered. In no other country is the political 
organism of the individual, or are the institutes of social life, 
so adaptable for biographic purposes, as in his own. It is 
always, therefore, a difficult matter to make our severe exi- 
gences in this respect appreciable by foreigners, who fasten 
on us the reproach of fastidiousness, and over-punctilious 
exactitude of standard. 

But, truly, of Otto’s compilation we would speak with the 
reverence enjoined by his doating friendship for the man whom, 
living, he adored ; and, dead, his grieved spirit refused to sur- 
vive the only office that remained for it to accomplish on 
earth—collect and publish the correspondence of the departed. 

It is not our intention to enter even upon the threshold of 
his Life, on our own account: still less are we prompted into 
any similar enterprise, under the last impulse which, as we 
are apprised in the publisher’s exordium to the book before 
us (whose title will be found first in order at the head of this 
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article), comes over “slick” from Yankee-land. Further, we 
repudiate (anglice) the intention to speak harshly of the said 
book ; notwithstanding that it does ambitiously profess to be 
that which, in very sooth, it is not—a ‘‘ Life” of Paul. Any 
writer on Jean Paul has already so hard a task on his hands, 
that the canons of criticism cannot be, neither ought they to 
Ve be, held applicable in his case: added to this, it is obviously 
: the handiwork of fair fingers; and who would be the brute 
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¥ 
ui to squeeze their pretty tips within the iron gauntlet-grip of 
‘if cap-a-pie criticism? For this reason, in spite of the Jona- 
r thanisms that do so “ peskily ryle” the Britisher, the 
af ‘“‘dander of the critic-crittur” is never up: Molliter manus 
it imponere, is the chivalric motto of his tribe, when a woman is 
rf in the case: and if he be a disciple of Goethe, he will not 
i easily forget the precatory axiom of his worshipful Magister— 
i) ‘* behandelt die I'rauen mit Nachsicht!” and, filled with the 
ie benign influence of the all-tolerant Epicurean, waft a peaceful 
My salute to the petticoated sinner over the broad waves of the 
} Atlantic. Moreover, there is much commendable honesty on 
M the Lady’s part—she is sensiblethat she compiles entirely from 
ie the labours of others, and she confesses honourably to the 
+ supply received from each source. ‘There is a naive simplicity 
He in her mistrust of herself throughout: sometimes, indeed, too 


4 agi peg P 

i good in its way: as, for instance, where she, in page 194 of 

4 the first volume of her “ Life,” after thus translating from Paul 
—-‘* Prolonged sounds of music, long-continued dancing, the 


" midnight starry heavens, soften, as it were, the heart, as melon 
F seeds are made to swell in sweet wine, and the first shoot from 
li this seed is a weeping willow,” she appends this most amus- 
4 ing note: ‘* Tam too ignorant of horticulture to know whether 
lh this is truth or poetry.” O most delectable transatlantic land 
Hy that can produce such Rocky-Mountain sterility of botanic 
1 accidence! why, this is what Paul might have termed a 
f matter-of-factuity of mind so delicious, in its kind, that if one 
i could have a wish for some innocent mischief, it would as- 


suredly find gratification in propounding to such a capacious 
faith as is the Lady’s the life-long Lamboozlements in which 
Charles Lamb lived and breathed, and feed her upon hoaxes 

’ such as none but he could invent. 
But it would be both ungallant and unjust to dismiss the 
‘* Life” without the praise that is its due. So immaculate 
a high priest of Eleusis as was Paul, no woman who writes of 
him—from the unknown Fair One who fell in love with his 
first work, (written when a boy of 18,) and sent to borrow his 
a, note book, which she never could be prevailed on to restore— 
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to the Princesses who fondled him in his haleyon days as ful- 
somely as a lap-dog, could do other than take deep pleasurable 
delight in her task. This, accordingly, is conspicuous through- 
out the work ; but never once does the enthusiasm of her regard 
overstep the modesty of her nature. Much good sense, and 
some delicate womanly ingenuity, is exercised in regard to the 
selections from the Letters of Paul ; this is as it should be. In 
another edition, perhaps, the publisher will have the decency to 
omit the medallion portraiture on the title-page: there is a 
Frenchified sentimental profanity in the prefixing of such a 
portrait to such a work. What can the image of Jesus Christ 
have to do with a Life of Jean Paul? Of such offences the 
world is mainly intolerant, and the authoress, when she sees 
the discord without concord of the publisher’s portion of her 
book, will take her resolution, as in Sappho’s case, once and 
for ever,—** obxére fiw mpdc re, ovxére few.” 

One cannot regard this aspect of Paul in relation with the 
labours of a female pen, without being reminded of one, not the 
least, among the remarkable peculiarities, distinguishing him 
from all other writers of humour (and more especially Sterne,) 
in the constant undeviating influence of his works upon the 
minds of those amongst the loftiest, and the (generally speak- 
ing) less impressible of the softer sex—the ladies of the 
* learned school ”—Madame von Kalb, Madame von Kridener, 
Emilie von Berlespsh, Caroline von F—, and last (though not 
least in the depth of her passion), the lamented Maria Forster.* 
It may be doubted whether Goethe’s Bettine would have pro- 
ceeded to this last distressing act of Werterism, for the man 
to whose writings her countrywoman, Maria Forster, was 
indebted, without doubt, for the morbid impulse prompting 
that poor child’s self-sacrifice at the shrine of a Fire-god, such 
as was her Eros; for it is a curious fact that all Paul’s Venuses 
were rather Cytheraas tlan Uranias, and each rendered that 
adorable homage to the person of the man, to which his ex- 
alted idealism would have been presumably the last incentive. 
Platonism with him was his nature: his most susceptible heart 


* Maria Forster was the last lady of that band of petticoated freebooters who 
made perpetual raids on the pericranium of Paul, and levied white-mail on his 
hoary honours. At length, when (not Time, but) the /adies had thinned his flowing 
curls, by their incessant demands for these locket-habitants, and Paul was left 
literally without the wherewithal to satisfy the craving appetites of future adorers, 
his ever ready resources were called into humourous activity by the dilemma. He 
invested capital in the purchase of a poodle, the hirsute riches of whose unshaven 
parts from thenceforth supplied what the eloquent Monsr. Saurin has well expressed, 
une nourriture saine et abondante for the many babes who still kept up their comatose 
cry. Our lady biographer is apparently not cognizant of this interesting passage in 
the life of her hero. 
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was ever under the perfect control of his pure imagination: 
no instance is recorded in which the remotest suspicion would 
attach of his having ever offered to taste the forbidden fruit 
of sinful passion, even though it is well authenticated that to 
the almost Dalilah-like (ventam verbo) solicitations of many a 
seductive daughter of Eve, he was exposed throughout his 
life, yet, with a fortitude in which was no element of insensi- 
bility, triumphed where even a Joseph himself might have 
fallen, and withstood them one and all! 

It is an oft repeated axiom, almost to triteness—that women 
ean not relish humour. Wit only is the province wherein they 
are said to revel in all the voluptuousness of a faculty exuberant 
with lustihood, and overflowing with sempivernal sap. No wo- 
man ever confessed to reading the immortal Cervantes, and the 
odium Hudibrasticum, is extended even amongst these “ rogues 
ia dimity,” to the very fashion of the verse-vehicle of Butler's wit. 
The reason of their universal dislike to this last may be his abso- 
lute lack of pathos—but why the excess of pathos in the former, 
merely because it alternates with the most luscious of humours, 
should be condemned in the same breath, is not easily to be 
explained. It is true that Paul had peculiar picklock pro- 
cesses, by means whereof he opened the secret adits of the 
female heart-chambers, and that, too, with a mien so modest, 
and with a motive so unselfish, that what might have been 
resented as an impudent burglary in another, should have been 
submitted to as the gentle probing of a skilful mind-mediciner, 
in him, is not so wonderful. His influence over women was 
positively marvellous—no poor Epileptic Monument of passive- 
ness, ever obeyed the mysterious impulses of her mesmeriser in 
more perfect accord, than did the sick souls who had imbibed 
the precious honey-poison of his outpourings. Their “ ever- 
lasting ohs! and ahs!” were ejaculated, in his case, to no 
cold disciple of the Mephistophifean school. He philosophised 
not, neither toyed with the aching bosoms in which the “ great 
woes” of the asking sufferers were contained. He treated 
them all as a true physician of minds would treat an asylum 
patient—with a view to their restoration, not to his own profit : 
and the experiences he gained in the course of his practice, 
were valuable only in that they were secondary to the great 
— object of curing the complaint, and alleviating the suf- 

erers pangs. For this reason Paul is an idol amongst the 
congregation of women: and when they write of him, it is as 
though they were lifting up their voices in a chant of adora- 
tion, rather than in an anthem of praise. Need we add that 
his American admirer forms no exception to this seemingly 
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universal law? Having made which assertion, it only remains 
for us to testify, ere we take our leave of her for the last 
time, that her book is by no means injured thereby, but rather 
invested, through its means, with an interest unborrowed of 
the theme, nor wanting ‘“‘ need of a remoter charm” to make 
it an acceptable offering to the reading world, whether Cis, or 
Trans-Atlantic. 

Of three out of the many charming novels, or tales, pro- 
duced by Jean Paul, the English world now possesses trans- 
lations. Two of these,—‘ The Life of Quintus Fixlein,” and 
‘** Schmeltzle’s Journey to Flaetz,”—were, some years since, 
published in one of the volumes of “ German Romance,” the 
work of Mr. Carlyle, whose claims as a translator of Jean 
Paul have been, not unnaturally, allowed as incontestable, on 
the score of imputed cognate qualities of mental structure, 
extending even to a reduplication of tone and utterance be- 
tween the translator and his original. The truth of this is, 
to some extent, obvious; since he who is familiar with the 
writings of both, must have more than once been reminded of 
the sort of family resemblance between the two. In the 
‘** Sartor Resartus ” of the latter (to our thinking the best of 
all his productions), there is not a reader conversant with the 
German of Paul, who can escape the conviction that the fea- 
tures of Teufelsdréck are instinct with the idiosyncratic 
humour of the author of ‘‘ Selections from the Devil’s Papers,” 
or the delicate “ Recreations under the Pericranium of an 
Ogress.” Be this, however, as it may, the founder of the 
** Philosophy of Clothes” may claim his privilege of a niche 
and a name in the Valhalla of the wags, by virtue of his sin- 
cere, because premeditated, offering of homage to the great 
Gamaliel, on the part of one scarcely removed from him in 
originality and depth, and distant in few points, other than 
those of date. 

The third production, and by far the most finished work of the 
kind ever produced by Paul, and the epyov xar’ efoxny of his most 
vigorous period, is the touching, truthful, profound, and heart- 
stirring story of ‘*Siebenkas, the Poor Man’s Advocate,” of which 
the translation standing at the head of our paper, is now to be 
added to the others, in every sense a worthy pendant. “I found 
no difficulty in translating this book,” says Mr. Noel ; and we 
ean believe him, and so will all who read with eye not un- 
dimmed through tears, and bosom big with capacity to feel, 
the deep pathos of the history of the very-man Siebenkas, and 
his wife, the very-woman Lenette,—the patient, the pains- 
taking, the placid, long-suffering Lenette. Mr. Noel has a 
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vocation for his task ;—thrice happy the man who labours in 
his vocation! It was the only philosophy that Jack Falstaff 
ever allowed to be worth one farthing ; every day you may see 
it exemplified,— never more palpably than here, in the instance 
before us. Nothing can be happier than the whole version. 
It is as accurate and genial a copy of Paul, as Romano’s paint- 
ings are reproductions of Raphael. Our sweet idiomatic 
tongue was never put to more fitting uses, than in the service 
of such a man as Richter. The little “ bits” from his frag- 
mentary works, published from time to time in our periodi- 
cals, will satisfy any one of this; but that his best thoughts,— 
his most metaphorical and embroidered lavishment of diction, 
could be transmuted into the pure ore of our golden vernacu- 
lar, at its best period, was reserved for Mr. Noel to prove, and 
we say, emphatically, he has done it. 

“‘ Considering the high rank (says Mr. Noel) held by Richter in 
German literature, and that his works, written mostly in an amusing 
form, treat of subjects interesting to every reader, for they have 
humanity for their text,—it may seem surprising that long ere this there 
have not been found many willing to undertake the pleasing task of 
introducing so celebrated an author, and so good a man, to our more 
intimate acquaintance, 

“The reason generally assigned for this omission has been, that the 
novels of Jean Paul are written in so grotesque and obscure a style, 
that many, even of his German readers, find difficulty in understanding 
them, and therefore it was not to be expected that a translation could 
render them sufficiently intelligible to foreigners, to whom his strange 
mode of expression must naturally be still less familiar, 

“ The above opinion has but a slight foundation in truth; for though 
Richter may justly be pronounced a writer not easy to be understood, 
certainly not one whom ‘he who runs may read,’ yet it is not his 
language or style that is obscure, nor is there any thing in his mode of 
expression, besides the idiom common to all languages, which would 
render his meaning naturally more familiar to his own countrymen than 
to foreigners. 

‘* The difficulty in comprehending Richter lies in his own originality. 
It is less national than universal. It is to be sought in the matter of 
his writings,—in tlhe mass of knowledge, accumulated from every 
source of science, art, history, biography, national manners and cus- 
toms, even from the different professional branches,—by which he 
illustrates his ideas; and sometimes, it must be admitted, expresses 
them in so ornamented and flowery a manner, that beneath the com- 
plicated tracery of simile and metaphor, the original simple outline of 
his thought is in frequent danger of being lost. If therefore we except 
the occasional passages that bear allusion to the local manners and 
customs of his own country, which, of course, always more or less 
require explanation, there is on the surface no reason why the works of 
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Jean Paul should not be comprehended and relished by the English as 
well as by the German public.” 


The story of the book is simply constructed out of the 
even tenor of the life of an Advocate of the poor, settled in 
that purgatorial paradise of fools—a provincial town. Our 
Advocate has no briefs, consequently he marries; and this 
event it is, and its most elaborate and truthful aspects—its 
congruities and incongruities, its overflowings and short- 
comings, its sympathies of heart and of impulse, its antipa- 
thies of character and of position; which make up the varied 
chapters of his eventful life. By many the design of the 
author has been considered in a strictly political point of view; 
there never was a more absurd blunder. It is as much a 
novel of character (in the highest sense of that word) as any 
so-called domestic tale ever penned, from the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield” down to ‘*Susan Hopley the Servant-maid.”— 
(If Goldsmith could have attained to the reach of Paul, what 
a writer in this line would not the world have won!)—Paul 
himself gives us the best key to this book in some fragments 
long subsequently printed in the ‘“‘ Herbst-blumine,” and pur- 
— to be extracted from the second portion of Siebenkis’s 
ife (never published, of course). ‘‘ Greater miseries are 
caused and worse ‘ mésalliances’ are attributable (says le) to 
diversity of character and temperament, than to difference of 
station, between the parties.” To illustrate this text, the 
“ true Thorn-piece”” of Siebenkas’s life was evidently written ; 
and with no other purport and intent whatsoever. Here is 
ample scope and verge enough for the moralizing wag to in- 
dulge his own peculiar vein of pathos profound, and humour 
most infinite; and accordingly he revels in the little holes and 
corners of the heart-chamber of the newly-married Advocate 
and his burgher-wife. Take a picture of the marriage eve; 
it is good in its way, and an average specimen of Paul’s man- 
ner, and Mr. Noel’s mode of adoption. 


‘* And now, for the first time, the married pair sat together in the 
dark, near one another, hand in hand. * * * * * 
Beautiful hour! when in every cloud stood a smiling angel, who, in- 
stead of rain-drops, showered down flowers. May thy reflection ex- 
tend even to my paper, and there still be visible! The bridegroom 
had never yet kissed his bride. He knew, or believed, that his face 
was more intelligent, stretched, angular, and sharp, than smooth and 
handsome ; besides, as he was always laughing at his own appearance, 
he thought others must find it ridiculous too; consequently, he had 
never mustered up courage enough,—he who at other times raised 
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himself above the eyes of a whole street,—to kiss, except in the dithy- 
rambic moments of friendship, even his Leibgeber, much less Lenette. 
He now pressed her hand more warmly and boldly, turned his face to 
hers,—especially as he couid not see anything,—and wished the stairs 
had as many steps as the Minster-tower, that Leibgeber might not come 
back so soon with the light. All of a sudden a softly gliding trembling 
kiss hopped over his mouth; and now that the ashes were blown away, 
all the fiames of his love shot up! for Lenette, innocent as a child, had 
thought it was the duty of the bride to give this kiss. He encircled 
the timid giver with awakened yet bashful boldness, and, glowing 
with all the fervour that love, wine, and joy could give, he pressed his 
lips on hers; but she—so singular is the sex! turned away her im- 
prisoned mouth from his burning one, and offered her cheek to his 
fevered lips: on it the humble husband imprinted a long kiss, and 
only expressed his rapture by unutterably sweet tears, which, like 
gleeming drops of naphtha, fell upon Lenette’s cheeks, and thence into 
her trembling heart. She drew back her face further and further; but, 
agreeably surprised by his love, she but drew him the closer to her. 
He quitted her side before his friend came. The treacherous powder- 
snow which had fallen upon the bridegroom,—this butterfly-dust, 
which even after the most delicate handling of these white butterflies 
remains sticking to the fingers (therefore, in 1795, Pitt considerately 
imposed a tax upon powder), this did not betray much; but the 
most beaming eyes of his friend and the bride told him all. The 
two friends looked at each other for some time with an embarrassed 
smile, and Lenette cast down her eyes. Leibgeber said twice,—‘ Hem ! 
hem!’ and observed at last, from very awkwardness, ‘Our evening 
was very pleasant.’ Then, in order not to be seen, he placed himself 
behind the bridegroom’s chair, laid his hands upon his shoulders, and 
pressed them right heartily. But now the happy man could contain 
himself no longer. He stood up, resigned the hand of his bride, and 
the two friends, united by angels, surrounded by heaven, as if now first 
celebrating the moment of this day’s meeting, after the long desire of 
the whole day, clasped one another in a silent manly embrace. In 
the rising ebullition of the moment, the husband wished to enlarge the 
holy bond, by drawing his beloved in the embrace of his loved friend ; 
but bride and friend stood apart, and embraced him alone: and three 
pure heavens opened, beaming in three pure hearts, and nothing was 
in them but God, love, joy, and the little tear-drop of earth, which 
hangs upon all our flowers of bliss. The happy ones, overcome by 
unwonted emotions, and scarcely knowing one another, had not even 
courage to meet each other's weeping eyes; and the friend of the 
married pair silently left the room, neither giving utterance to a wish, 
nor saying ‘ Good night.’ ” 


Our Advocate is wretchedly poor, and the marriage, con- 
tracted in pure love, is like to be dissolved by stark famine. 
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Authorship presents itself, and the manner of conducting this 
new occupation, in the midst of so forlorn a ménage as the 
Advocate’s, is admirably contrived as ground-work of that 
highly-finished painting, the sole object for which this (no 
longer “ fruit and flower,” but now) “ true thornpiece,” was 
conceived in its Flemish detail. Never was the durius in se of 
untoward poverty more vividly, yet more accurately, pictured 
in its proper attribute of making men ridiculous, than here 
—never was the res anguste domi, so nakedly and withal so 
profoundly exhibited in the narrative of the poor Advocate’s 
privations, and the pathetic development of those multifa- 
rious devices resorted to at the expense of feelings the most 
sacred, and prejudices deep ingrained. How by little and 
little—yet steadily, and, as it were, with the pace of predes- 
tinated regularity and exactitude—the forced violences done 
to all the burgher sensitiveness of the unheroic wife, stealthily 
do progress upon her lowly virtues, and gradually loosen, until 
they ultimately smite asunder, the bands of an union begun in 
love, and ended in sorrow : how all the fine and scarcely percep- 
tible influences of the external world can work their insidious 
transformations upon poor humanity, eat into its very life-core, 
and canker the main-spring of affection, once strong and 
healthy, until it degenerates into a tainted current, troubling 
the conduits, and damming up each aditus with its poisonous 
deposit. With what fatal facility the world-prizes of the 
ideal man are will-o-the-wisped away by the headstrong 
fatuity of a morbid tendency to over-subjectiveness of soul, and 
ill-regulated introversion of the individual. Of all this, how 
delicately is the skein unravelled! by what a master hand the 
nodes separated, the intricacies threaded, and the nerve-knot 
laid bare, in the wondrous creation of the chief character, 
Siebenkas! Even the dusting of the chamber by a besom has 
its intolerable irksomeness for the morbid man. His is the 
helpless stagnant condition, the low ebb of tidal drought and 
exhaustion, from the rotten languor of which nothing but the 
opening flood-gates of a bounteous Heaven can recover or re- 
instate. The man is stranded on the dry shores of dejection. 
The wife estranged from him who is no longer to her the 
object that can fill her heart, or satisfy her soul. One scene 
we are tempted to extract: it will serve to show the peculiar 
manner of Paul in dealing with the minor accessories. The 
husband is irritable, the wife distraught—thoughts vast and 
volitant are thronging through his brain. The poor wife is 
ground down by daily toil to the mere alter Ego of her husky 
hearthstone. The scouring of brass kettles, and the scrubbing 
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of the everlasting brush, have made him magnetic for all harsh 
and unwelcome influences, and the snufting of a candle has its 
martyrology of horrors for his excitable sense. 


‘« Lenette, under the influence of opposing forces,—his exhortations 
and her own inclinations, endeavoured to steer her course, the woman’s 
diagonal, and devised the religious interim, that is, the plan of leaving 
off brushing and scouring as long as he sat at his writing; but, if he 
chanced to step for two minutes to the piano, to the window, or across 
the threshold, she immediately caught up again the cleaning imple- 
ments and polishing machines of the room. 

** Siebenkis soon became aware of this wretched alternation, this 
relieving of the guard between his pen and her broom; and the know- 
ledge that she was lying in wait and watching for his every move, 
troubled him and his ideas terribly. 

** At first he exhibited very great patience, as great as a husband 
ever possesses, that is to say, a short one; but, after reflecting for 
some time in silence, that both he and the public were mutual sufferers 
by this room-cleaning, and that an entire posterity was dependent on 
a broom, which could work quite as conveniently in the afternoon, if 
he only insisted on the execution of the laws, all the anger that he had 
smothered suddenly burst forth; he became quite mad, that is to 
say, madder than he was before; and, rushing up to her, exclaimed, 
‘ What the devil, again! I have found you out; you are always on the 
watch for me to get up; rather kill me at once, in mercy : hunger and 
vexation will destroy me, as it is, before Easter! By heaven! I can’t 
comprehend it! She sees so clearly that my book is our store-closet, 
from which many a supply of bread is to be dispensed, and yet she 
holds my hand the whole morning, so that I can do nothing. I have 
already been sitting ever so long upon the nest, and all I have hatched 
is the sheet E, wherein I have described the ascent of Justice into 
Heaven—Lenette! ah, Lenette!’ 

*«* Whatever I do,’ said she, ‘is sure to be wrong: then pray let 
me sweep the room properly, like other women.’ She asked him, 
innocently, how it happened that he was not disturbed by the squeaking 
inharmonious progress of the bookbinder’s boy ; he was all day long 
(these are my words, not hers,) playing voluntaries and Alexander’s 
Feasts on the child’s-fiddle ; and why he had been able to endure the 
late chimney sweeping ? 

‘« Being unable to explain, in a few hurried words, the immense dif- 
ference that existed between them, he preferred getting angry again, 
and said, ‘So Iam to make you long speeches here gratis, while I 
am losing yonder one dollar after another!’ 

‘«* Heavens! thunder-and-’ounds ! the civil code and the Roman pan- 
dects forbid a coppersmith even to enter a street where a professor is 
at work ; and shall my wife be harder than an old lawgiver—yea ; 
even become the coppersmith herself? She, Lenette? I will positively 
consult the Schulrath on the subject.’ 
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‘* This threat was of considerable effect. The produce of the Trinity 
dollar actually arrived before the Schulrath ; an instance of polite at- 
tention which no one would have expected from so learned and accom- 
plished a gentleman. My readers will, doubtless, be as much pleased 
as if they were Lenette’s husband, to hear that all this afternoon she 
was an angel, The work of her hands made as little noise as the work 
of her fingers, or sewing; she even put off doing several things that 
were not absolutely necessary, and accompanied a sister gossip, who 
had brought a divine head-dress to be altered, all the way down stairs, 
not so much for the sake of politeness as of discussing over again, 
below stairs, a few more times, the most important points already 
agreed upon between them ; and this, with delicate consideration, out 
of the Advocate’s hearing. This touched the old noise-hunter, and 
took him by his weak and tender side, his heart. For a long time he 
tried to find some way of thanking her, until, at last, he discovered a 
new one, 

*** Listen, child,’ said he, as he took her hand, with inexpressible 
kindness, ‘ would it not be acting like a reasonable creature if I were 
to decide on writing my satires in the evening; that is, if the husband 
were to create, when the wife was not washing? Just fancy, in anti- 
cipation, what a life of nectar and ambrosia it would be! We should 
sit opposite each other, lighted by the same candle; and while you 
were pricking with the point of your needle, I should be pricking 
with the point of my satire. The artisans in the house would have 
left off hammering, and be drinking their beer; cap-bringers would 
not come to gossip at so late an hour; and, besides, as the evenings 
will naturally be getting longer, my time for composing will, in con- 
sequence, also be lengthened. What think you of this? or rather, 
what do you say to such a new plan of life? And you must take into 
especial consideration that we are in cash just now, and that the 
Trinity dollar comes @ propos to recoin us all,’ 

***« Oh, most charming !’ answered she ; ‘ and then in the morning I 
can do every thing as beseems a good housewile.’ 

*** Yes,’ he addled, ‘in the morning I can proceed quietly with my 
writing, and resume in the evening what I lelt off in the morning.’ 

‘** The evening of nectar and ambrosia really arrived, and was without 
its parallel in all the evenings that had preceded it. A young married 
couple at one table, with one candle, seated opposite each other in 
harmless and quiet occupation, may indeed be said to know what hap- 
piness is. He was full of conceits and kisses, she full of smiles; and 
when she handled the frying-pan no sound fell upon his ear louder than 
that made by the plying of her needle. 

‘“«* When people,’ said he, in great delight, ‘ earn double wages by 
one candle, they need not, as far as I can see, confine themselves to 
a miserable dip, as thin as a worm, by which one can see nothing but 
the stupid candle itself. To-morrow we will set up a mouldcandle.’ 

‘** As I assume some merit to myself in this history for selecting and 
communicating only events of general interest and importance, I shall 
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merely mention that in the evening the mould candle appeared, and 
kindled a feeble strife; for the Advocate took occasion, on its appear- 
ance, to bring forward again his new theory of lighting candles. He 
held the somewhat schismatic belief, that every candle, but particularly 
thick ones, ought to be lighted at the thick end, instead of the thin 
end, and that it was for this very purpose there were always two wicks 
projecting from every candle. 

‘** In favour of this law of burning,’ he added, ‘ I need only direct 
the attention of every sensible woman to the self-evident fact, that as a 
candle burns down it always grows thicker at the lower extremity, just 
as consuming debauchees are swollen out below by fat and dropsy. 
Now if a candle is lighted at the top, the thin end we have below, a 
useless overflowing lump of tallow, a stump and stalk in the candle- 
stick; while, on the contrary, by lighting the thick end first, how 
beautifully and symmetrically the melted fat of the thicker half wraps 
itself by degrees round the thinner one, feeding it, as it were, and 
giving it proportion !’ 

‘* Lenette opposed to his reasons a forcible argument,—Shaftes- 
bury’s touchstone of truth, ridicule :—*‘ Verily,’ said she, ‘every one 
who chanced to come in of an evening and saw my candle stuck top- 
syturvy in the candlestick, would burst out laughing, and the wife would 
have to bear all the blame.’ 

**To close this candle-strife, therefore, an agreement was drawn up 
between them, wherein it was mutually established that he should light 
his candle at the bottom, she hers at the top; and with regard to the 
common candle, which was in itself thick at the top, he consented to 
endure the interim, viz.: the false lighting. 

“* But the devil, who always blest and crossed himself at such things, 
managed to shuffle the cards in such a way that the Advocate, this 
very evening, chanced to stumble upon the touching anecdote of the 
younger Pliny’s wile, who held the lamp for her husband whilst he was 
writing. 

“« Now it came into the Advocate’s head that it would be a glorious 
thing, and save him from many interruptions, if Lenette would always 
snuff the candle for him during his joyful composition of the ‘ Selection 
from the above-mentioned Devil’s Papers.’ 

*** Most gladly,’ answered she; and for the first fifteen or twenty 
minutes every thing went on brilliantly, But soon afterwards he 
beckoned with his chin sideways towards the candle, as if with his 
fore-fingers to remind her to snuff it again; for the same purpose he 
quietly touched the snuffers with the tip of his pen; afterwards he 
pushed the candlestick slightly towards her, and said gently, ‘ The 
light!’ But the affair soon became more serious, inasmuch as he 
began to attend to the obscuration of his paper, and was more impeded 
than assisted in his progress by the very snuffers from which, in 
Lenette’s hand, he had promised himself as much advantage as Her- 
cules received from Crabs’ claws in his battle with the Hydra. 

‘‘The miserable meagre twin thoughts, the snuffer and the snuff, 
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danced impudently, hand in hand, up and down every letter of his 
most biting satires, and exhibited themselves before him. ‘ Lenette !’ 
he soon repeated, ‘prithee amputate the stupid black stump, for the 
benefit of both!’ 

“** Have I forgotten it?’ said she, and hastily snuffed the candle.” 


With this extract we must finish: once under the fascina- 
tions of Paul, and the moment of escape is not a matter pre- 
dicable by any clairvoyant living. You must tear yourself 
away bodily, and by main force. We think, moreover, that 
the transcendentalism of the second volume, in which is ex- 
hibited the manner of making a man dead-alive, for high 
psychological purposes, may be safely abandoned to the diges- 
tive faculties of more dura ilia than halons to the majority of 
Review-readers, without help or introduction on our part. 
Likewise the scene with Leibgeber (a very amusing, but most 
marvellously mystical personage, alleged to be the embodi- 
ment of all the most unaccountable oddities of the Fichtean 
philosophy, which Paul had earnestly studied, and mastered 
so far as to write what proved he had some sort of understand- 
ing for the system—the Clavis Fichtiana)—these, and other 
topics in the second volume of the book before us, we pass, 
for want of time and space to enter upon them in — earnest, 
We repudiate the ungentle office of sitting cross-legged over 
the nativities of any man’s bantlings, and of Jean Paul’s (save 
the mark :) we would not take knife in hand to cut the throat 
—but rather to sever the cord, and speed the new comer on 
its journey of life. Upon a future occasion some incidents 
in the life of Jean Paul may seduce us into an attempt at 
something like a brief sketch of his career, and the more mi- 
nute features of his relationship with Herder and his wife, and 
the other great Spirits of his ; Also a Catalogue raisonné 
of the score of Werterized Ladies (one of whom, at eighteen, 
threw herself into the Rhine for him, anno etatis sue fifty !) 
who tumbled into the most unutterable love for this idol of all 
the women who approached him, with other points of his 
history, may offer additional topics of interest. Meanwhile, 
to our conclusion. Mr. Noel has wisely, we think, fashioned 
his book of that loveable size, the small octavo, in which our 
neighbours of France delight to remodel, at the present day, 
the best books in their language. With the ‘‘ Voyage” of 
Xavier le Maistre, the “ Picciola” of Saintine, and the rest 
of the Undying Ones, ‘‘ Siebenkas” comes forth, rehabili- 
mented in a sort of ‘‘ regulation cut,” of exterior appropriate 
as itis piquant. One sees that our Redacteur ee man in 
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whom the ‘‘ harmonies of fitness all do meet ;” with a special 
calling for the kind of work he has taken in hand, and so ae- 
curately and elegantly accomplished: for let it not be over- 


looked, that he has rescued Jean Paul from the imputation of 


incomprehensibleness and obscurity, (qualities that never truly 
belonged to lim,) and exhibited to the world the way in 
which an immortal writer in one tongue should be transfused 
into another, by cultivating the translator's powers, and study- 
ing, right long and earnestly, all the graces of a simple style, 
to practise them with the classic polish of a Goldsmith, and 
the facile energy of a Defoe. By some it will be considered, 
and not without cause, that a deficiency is apparent in the 
want of what no translation of Paul should be without—a few 
notes for the benefit of the English reader, in tlustration of 
the meaning of the functions in life of the various characters ; 
in all future translations from this authors works we will 
hope to see this desideratum cared for, that nothing may 
be wanting to the perfect naturalisation amongst us, of the 
wondrous a\Av¢-Koopog-man, Jean Paul der Einzige. 
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Art. III.—1. English Songs. By Barry Cornwall. London: a 
Moxon. 1844. ; 
2. Songs, Ballads, and Poems, by the late Thomas Haynes 

Bayly. Edited by his Widow. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 
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1844. 

3. Lyric Poetry of Glees, Madrigals, Catches, Rounds, Canons, {) 
and Duets. Compiled by Thomas Ludford Bellamy. Lon- tee 
don: R. and J. E. Taylor. 1844. 1! 


4. Lyra Urbanica; or, the Social Effusions of the celebrated 
Captain Charles Morris, late of the Life Guards. 2 vols. 
London: Bentley. 1840. 


- The Works of the Right Honourable Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, Bart. From the originals in the possession of his 
grandson, the Earl of Essex, with Notes by Soin Walpole, 
Earl of Orford. 3 vols. London: Jeffrey and Son. 1822. 


6. Songs of the late Charles Dibdin, with a Memoir. Collected a 
and arranged by Thomas Dibdin. London: Murray. 1841. 


EnG.tsu literature, from the age of Shakspeare until the pre- 
sent, has produced an extraordinary number of songs; and cen 
has been scarcely a poet of great or small fame for the last two 

hundred and fifty years, who has not tried his powers in their 
production. Songs of love, of wine, of sentiment, of humour, 
of the sea, of the land, of the battle, of the chase, and of every 
class and character, and of various degrees of merit, have 
abounded in every era of our literature. Yet when we leok 
back through the almost countless collections of these effusions 
that have from time to time been published, we look in vain for 
any possessing great and enduring genius ; and equally in vain, 
the sea-songs excepted, for any that may be truly called Eng- 
lish,—not merely in language, but in feeling, sentiment, charac- 
ter, and the thorough nationality which would show the land 
that produced them, if they were translated into French, Teu- 
tonic, Spanish, or any other language under the sun. If an 
other exception can be made, it is in favour of the glees and 
catches of olden days ; which, although poor and tame, or non- 
sensical in the matter of poetry, had something peculiar and na- tia 
tional in their form, and in the music to which they were adapt- 

ed, and which have of late years gone too much out of fashion. 
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The old ballads, too, of which Shakspeare has here and there 
preserved a snatch for our delight and admiration, had some- 
thing English about them; as had the greater number of 
the ancient ballads that Percy has embalmed for us in his 
“ Reliques,” or which have been collected by the industrious 
labours of Ritson, Evans, and other poetical antiquaries. But 
ballads are not songs exactly; and even if they were, we should 
be justified in including them, if of a later date than the seven- 
teenth century, in our assertion that English literature, abound- 
ing as it does in songs and ballads, has produced very few that 
are essentially English in their character, and that would not 
equally well suit the ideas and tastes of any other educated or 
semi-educated people in Europe. Scotland, on the contrary, 
has multitudes of songs that are eminently and peculiarly Scot- 
tish, and betray their origin, wherever they are met,—not by 
their dialect alone—for that may be polished to the choicest 
English and then may remain as Scottish as it was before, but 
by their thorough nationality of feeling. The same class and 
kind of song abounds among the Irish, and also among the 
Welsh. It also abounds in Germany and Switzerland, and to 
a less extent in France; and it becomes a serious question to 
discover how it is, that a people so poetical as the English, 
and who have produced poetry of more tenderness, elegance, 
high imagination, and dramatic power than any other modern 
nation, should nevertheless have failed to produce a great 
song-writer ; or any one who could be classed for a moment in 
the same rank with the Burns of Scotland, the Beranger of 
France, or the Moore of Ireland. It may seem strange to 
account geographically or topographically for a song; and yet, 
upon reflection, it will be found that geography has something 
to do with it. We generally see that the inhabitants of a pic- 
turesque and a mountainous country are highly poetical in their 
temperament—deeply attached to their native land—and more 
musical than the inhabitants of a flat and unpicturesque region. 
Thus the Tyrolese, rude and uncultured as he may be, has a 
better ear for music than the Dutchman. The Swiss and the 
Scottish Highlanders again, and the Welsh and Irish, and the 
Spaniards of the mountains, are a poetical and musical people, 
and give vent to their passions and their sentiments in songs, 
which they sing to airs that they have been familiar with from 
childhood ; while the people of the Netherlands, the North of 
France, and the coasts of the Baltic, and the rich flat lands of 
England, have less natural melody, and less of the devoted 
attachment to particular spots which is found in the songs of 
the other countries we have named, and which go so much 
farther than any other ingredients towards making them na- 
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tional. The English have little English music, and of that 
little the greater portion is of modern creation, and is not im- 
pregnated with the feelings and imagination of the people. 
Napoleon at St. Helena, when he had mistaken the beautiful 
wale of “ Ye Banks and Braes of bonnie Doon” for an Eng- 
lish air, rejoiced that England had at least one. When Miss 
Balcombe, who sang it, informed him of his mistake, he ex- 
claimed, “ English music is vile—the worst in the world ;” and 
we are tempted to agree in his assertion. There is scarcely one 
ancient English tune that, were it played to an Englishman a 
thousand miles from his home, would bring that home vividly 
to his remembrance, and make him yearn to behold it again. 
But the Scotchman, or the Irishman, or the Swiss, or the tT yro- 
lese has hundreds of such airs floating in his mind, each of 
which binds him in his heart to his native land, and only binds 
him the more strongly the further his fate leads him away from 
it. This we take to be one of the reasons why songs are not 
indigenous in England ; and why, with all the richness of our 
literature, these effusions, with a few great exceptions which 
we shall name by and by, are exotics only, transplanted from 
other soils and breathing feelings of passion or tenderness, or 
mirth or earnest, which are common to the people of all nations, 
and bear no distinctive stamp upon them to mark them out 
as belonging to England, and proving by internal evidence 
that England alone could have produced them. 

One class, and one only, we have excepted, and with this we 
shall begin our consideration of English songs generally ; and 
that is, the class of sea-songs- In this, one author has rendered 
his name famous as long as England shall remain a nation, and 
perhaps longer. The reader need scarcely be told that we mean 
Charles Dibdin. There were many sea-songs before his time,— 
songs, too, of spirit, and energy, and national character ; but he 
outshone all his predecessors. It should be mentioned, that 
among the earliest of the popular songs in the English ee 
was a sea-song, “ Ye Gentlemen of England.” This, which was 
a favourite for a century and a half, and is still occasionally 
heard, has in more recent times served as a model for the tri- 
umphant battle-strain, “ Ye Mariners of England,” by Thomas 
Campbell, than which there does not exist in any language a 
lyric more noble in conception, or more grand and vigorous in 
treatment. Dibdin’s sea-songs are of a more homely class, and 
merit the praises that all critics have lavished upon them, and 
the extensive popularity they have acquired. They are in- 
tensely and entirely English,—English in their feeling—con- 
tempt of danger—their prejudice—iheir jollity, and their true- 
heartedness, and would not suit the sailors of any other people. 
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Every one sees at a glance, though he may never have been at 
sea,—though he may not have mixed with sailors, and have re- 
ceived only the old traditionary or stage notions of their charac- 
ter, that the pictures are true pictures,—that the feelings are real 
ones, and such as no limner and no poet could invent ;—just, as 
sometimes in a portrait we know it to be a likeness, from being 
struck with those little peculiar traits which carry conviction, 
though at the same time we may never have seen the in- 
dividual represented. Who can mistake the character of Poor 
Jack? Who does not feel that he is a genuine Englishman, 
and a true sailor? and that there is no sailor like him on the 
face of the ocean, either for his peculiar virtues or his peculiar 
failings? And who does not own the genius of the poet that 
sang of him so well ? 


‘*D’ye mind me, a sailor should be, every inch, 

All as one as a piece of the ship; 

And with her brave the world without offering to flinch, 
The moment the anchor’s atrip! 

As for me, in all weathers, all times, sides and ends, 
Nought’s a trouble from duty that springs ; 

For my heart is my Poll’s, and my rhino’s my friend's, 
And as for my life, ‘tis the king’s. 

Even when my time comes, ne’er believe me so soft 
As for grief to be taken aback ; 

For the same little cherub that sits up aloft, 
Will keep watch for the life of Poor Jack.” 


Almost equal, though of a different strain, are the songs 
“ Nothing like Grog,” and “The Sailor’s Sheet-anchor;” in 
which the philosophy of drinking is laid down with a rough 
good sense, a quaintness of humour, and a truthfulness of cha- 
racter which seem so real, that we can almost smell tar and 
tobacco, and the fumes of rum and water, as we read: 


‘One day, when the chaplain was preaching, 
Behind him I curiously slunk ; 
And while be our duty was teaching, 
As how we should never get drunk, 
I tipped him the stuff and he twigg’d it, 
Which soon set his reverence agog : 
And he swigg’'d—and Nick swigg’d— 
And Ben swigg’d—and Dick swigg’d— 
And I swigg’d,—and all of us swigged it, 
And swore there was nothing like grog.” 


How true also is the careless philosophy, born of danger, and 
too familiar with it to fear it much, in the song entitled, ‘‘ Each 
Bullet has got its Commission :” 
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‘“* What argufies pride and ambition ? 
Soon or late death will take us in tow ; 
Each bullet has got its commission, 
And when our time’s come we must go. 
Then drink and sing—hang pain and sorrow, 
The halter was made for the neck ; 
He that’s now live and lusty, to-morrow 
Perhaps may be stretched on the deck.”’ 


Of a similar character, but more original and varied in its 
illustrations, is the song entitled “ Grieving ’s a Folly ;” in which 
a sailor, after depicting the good and generous qualities of the 
many messmates with whom he had sailed, and describing the 
ei Ba that carried them from the world, winds up each 
doleful case by a reflection on the uselessness of sorrow, and 
a call to his listeners to be jolly. “Jack at the Windlass ”’ is 
no less admirable, and is just such rough home-spun satire as 
we would expect from a sailor with a keen eye for the ludi- 
crous—a discrimination enabling him to .detect cant and hy- 
pocrisy—and the easy rollicking good nature that would rather 
laugh at follies, than grieve at them with gall and bitterness 
of spirit, and that loves his messmates perhaps all the more 
from not being such paragons of virtue as to be a thousandfold 


better than himself. “ Lovely Nan,” again, and “The Sailor’s 
Journal,” are specimens of another kind,—the genuine manly 
affection of a simple heart,—expressed in language that tooks 
more truthful and sincere because tinctured with the idioms of 
his profession, and interlarded with sea similes. “ True Cou- 
rage’”’ is a song of a different class,—but equally truae—equally 
exquisite : 


‘“* Why what’s that to you, if my eyes I’m a wiping ? 
A tear is a pleasure, d’ye see, in its way ; 
’Tis nonsense for trifles, I own, to be piping, 
But they that han’t pity—why, I pities they. 
Says the Captain, says he (TI shall never forget it), 
‘If of courage you'd know, lads, the true from the sham, 
*Tis a furious lion in battle, so let it, 
But duty appeased, ‘tis in mercy a lamb.’”’ 


“Tom Bowling,” also, is a song differing from any of those 
we have cited, and touches every heart by its rough sincerit 
and genuine feeling. But every page of honest Dibdin that we 
turn over supplies us with a new variety; and though every son 
seems the genuine expression of the sentiment of a real British 
sailor that lived, and moved, and had his being among us, we find 
there is but little repetition of sentiment or imagery; and that 
the poet had the greatest of all poetic arts in high perfection,— 
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that of thoroughly placing himself in the position of the cha- 
racters he represents, and losing sight entirely of his own in- 
dividuality in the portraiture of theirs. This, which the Germans 
call “ objectiveness,” or “ many-sidedness,” is a rare gift, and is 
required by the song writer fully as much as by the romance 
writer or the dramatist; and without which no man, however 
admirable he may become as a lyric poet, can ever hope to 
succeed as a writer of songs. As another specimen of Dibdin’s 
possession of the gift, take his song of “Jack at Greenwich,” 
in which Jack is as perfect a portrait in his way, as Sir John 
Falstaff, Baillie Nicol Jarvie, or Sam Weller. Sore buffeted 
by ill-fortune, yet never losing his imperturbable good-humour, 
and finding always some new source of comfort when he is 
deprived of an old one, it is impossible not to esteem and love 
him ; and equally impossible to deny, that if all men had the 
kindly and uncomplaining philosophy that he has, the world 
would be a much better one than it is. In short, Dibdin is by 
many degrees the best song-writer that England ever produced. 
Others may have written a greater number of unexceptionable 
lyrical pieces than he has, and charmed the drawing-rooms with 
their elegant fancies; but none ever touched the spirit of the 
nation, or portrayed the popular heart so well. All others ma 
be considered either copyists of the songs of other nations, or if 
quite original lyrists—and perhaps fine lyrists, yet not one can 
truly be placed in the same rank as a writer of songs. 

When we consider, also, that of the popular songs of other 
writers, the most popular are the sea-songs, we become the 
more convinced that this is the strong point of the national 
character, and the one most congenial to the feelings of the 
people, and most fitting to be delineated in popular song. The 
dangers and the glories, the grief and anxieties, and the joy 
and consolations of soldiers, have found but faint echoes in the 
English mind ; and there is not, that we know of, a single song 
that may be called, even in the second degree, popular, that 
treats of the glories of the land service, or holds out its career 
as one that should be followed. ‘‘ Black-eyed Susan,” by Gay, 
has been popular ever since it was written; so also has “The 
Arethusa,”’ by Prince Hoare; “ Hearts of Oak,” by Garrick ; 
“The Bay of Biscay O,” by Andrew Cherry ; and “ The Old 
Commodore,” by Mark Lonsdale ; and more from their smell of 
the salt water, thoroughly English character, and unaffected 
simplicity and truth, than from any great or striking beauties in 
the thoughts or sentiments. 

Having said thus much of sea-songs, let us turn to the con- 
sideration of the various other songs that were once known in 
England, or were popular in it too, but which have passed 
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away from remembrance, and been washed from the popular 
heart by the stream of time, because they took no root, and 
were mere fancies—not heart-feelings. If we take up any col- 
lection of songs of the seventeenth and the earlier part of the 
eighteenth centuries, we find a great number of love-songs— 
and perhaps an equally great number of roistering Bacchanalian 
chants, with a few devoted to the pleasures of the chase—inter- 
mixed with comic ballads; and political satires in verse, such as 
the “ Vicar of Bray,” or the once-famous song of “ Lillibulero.” 
To begin with the love-songs. One out of every three of them 
at least, speaks of a Da Ba a Phillis, or a Chloe; portrays 
her as a shepherdess reding her sheep, with her crook in her 
hand ; teasing her Corydon or her Damon to death with her 
scorn; or weeping for his falsehood in a “grove,” or by a 
“purling brook.” Corydon, or Damon, on his part is incessant 
in his calls to Venus and to Cupid for their aid to melt the 
heart of his fair one; and speaks even more of the darts of the 
blind god. Or if Strephon be the swain, he wanders discon- 
solately in the “ meadows,” and neglects his “ sheep” because 
his Amaryllis is too cruel or too coy. Now and then, how- 
ever, among the wits of the time of Elizabeth, James the First, or 
Charles the Second, we find amid a great multitude of admirable 
lyrics, which cannot however be sung, a specimen of a better 
class of song, such as Sir John Suckling’s “ Prithee, why so 
fond Lover?” and some of the pretty conceits of Herrick, 

en Jonson, Lovelace, and Etherege; but generally speaking 
the amatory songs are of the character we have described. 
The following may be taken as a specimen. It is still found in 
our “ Little Warb ers,” with a great variety of others of a similar 
stamp. 


«By a murmuring stream a fair shepherdess lay, 
Be so kind, O ye nymphs, I oft heard her say, 
Tell Strephon I die if he passes this way, 
And that love is the cause of my mourning. 
False shepherds, that tell me of beauty and charms, 
You deceive me for Strephon’s cold heart never warms ; 
Yet bring me the swain, let me die in his arms, 
Oh! Strephon’s the cause of my mourning.” 
At last the nymph dies, and Strephon comes by ;— 

‘“‘ Her eyes were scarce closed when her Strephon came by, 
He thought she’d been sleeping, and softly drew nigh 
But finding her breathless, oh, heavens! he did cry, 

Ah, Chloris! the cause of my mourning.” 


Ultimately, Strephon himself, smitten with remorse, falls down 
by her side, and dies too ;— 
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“On her cold snowy breast he leaned down his head, 
And expired, the poor Strephon, with mourning.” 


As a specimen of the sort of song that became popular among 
the English people, when the loves of all the Strephons and 
Chloes went out of fashion, the following, which is also from the 
“ Little Warblers,” may serve : 


** As down in Cupid’s garden for pleasure I did go, 
All for to view the flowers that in the garden grow, 
The first it was the jessamy, the lily, pink, and rose ; 
These are the finest flowers that in the garden grows. 


I had been in the garden not passing half an hour, 

Before I saw two virgins sat in a pleasant bower ; 

The one was lovely Nancy, so beautiful and fair, 

And the other was the virgin that did the laurel wear. 

I fondly stept up to her, these words to her did say, 

Are you engaged with any young man, come tell to me, I pray. 
I'm not engaged with any young man, I solemnly deelare ; 

I mean to be a virgin, and still the laurel wear.”’ 


Some more stanzas follow, setting grammar, rhyme, and 
rhythm at defiance, as well as comprehension. A stanza or two 
of another favourite will suffice : 


‘“‘ As I walked out one May summer morning, 

The weather being fine and clear, 

I did hear a tender mother 
Talking to her daughter dear ; 

Crying ‘ Daughter, I would have you marry, 
And live no longer a single life.’ 

‘No,’ said she ‘I'd sooner tarry, 
For my jolly sailor bright.’”’ 


Of this class of songs is the well-known one, “ All round my 
Hat I wear a green Willow,” which, with all its vulgarity, has 
a tinge of feeling and good sense about it; and of a still better, 
but by no means first class, are “The Lass of Richmond Hill,” 
“In a Cottage near a Wood,’ “Nan of the Vale,” “The 
Beautiful Maid,” and a few others, that have still charms for 
such of the population as are far removed from great towns, and 
have not yet been smitten with the charms of Donizetti or 
Rossini. 

The Bacchanalian songs hitherto popular, have been on a par 
with the amatory ones; and have partaken largely of their 
mythological character. Bacchus was, for more than two cen- 
turies, the deity of English topers, presided over the bowl, and 
called upon Care to come and be drowned in the liquor ; and the 
Muses were evermore exhorted to look on and enjoy the sport. 
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“ Fill the bowl with rosy wine” was the burden; or else it was 
the “rosy bowl,’—and “a jolly soul” to drain it: 


‘* When I drain the rosy bowl, 
Joy exhilarates my soul : 
To the Nine I raise my song, 
Ever fair and ever young. 
When I drink dull time away, 
Jolly Bacchus, ever gay, 
Leads me to delightful bowers, 
Full of fragrance, full of flowers.” 


When the song-writers of these days strove to get beyond 
their school learning, and depict the jovialist of their time 
without any allusion to Bacchus or any other god, they found it 
difficult ; and Cupid would still flutter about the song, or Venus 
be appealed to, in one way or another, before the end of it: 


** Ye lovers who pine 
For lasses that oft prove as cruel as fair, 
Who whimper and whine 
For lilies and roses, 
With eyes, lips, and noses, 
Or the tip of an ear: 
Come hither, I'll show ye 
How Phillis and Chloe 
No more shall occasion such sighs and such groans ; 
For what mortal so stupid 
As not to quit Cupid, 
When called by good claret and bumpers, Squire Jones ? 


Ye poets who write, 
And brag of your drinking famed Helicon’s brook, 
Tho’ all ye get by ’t 
Is a dinner oft times, 
In reward for your rhymes, 
With Humphrey the Duke : 
Learn Bacchus to follow, 
And quit your Apollo, 
Forsake all the Muses, those senseless old crones ; 
Our jingling of glasses 
Your rhyming surpasses, 
When crowned with good claret and bumpers, Squire Jones!” 


Political and comic ballads have always been plentiful enough 
in the English language, but a very small number of them 
were ever sung. Satires and squibs—lampoons—parodies and 
all the light weapons of party and politics, are amusing enough 
to read, even when their allusions have grown obscure, and the 
point of their wit or their satire has been dulled by the lapse of 
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time; but if ever sung, their singing days last but for a short 
period. We doubt whether one man in a million ever heard the 
air either of the “ Vicar of Bray,” or far-famed “ Lillibulero,” 
unless, perchance, some musical antiquary, from mere curiosity, 
has been tempted to try them. One of the most eminent 
authors in this class of writing was Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, an inveterate ballad-writer and versifier, whose verses, 
with notes by Horace Walpole, were thought worthy of collection 
and republication only two-and-twenty years ago. We select a 
specimen—one of the best we can find, and it is no unfair speci- 
men of the political songs and ballads of the time. It purports 
to have been written in the beginning of May 1743, and went 
to the tune of “ Ye Commons and Peers.” 


*¢ Attend to my call, 
Ye Jacobites all, 
Who so long have swept over this nation ; 
And with me you will own, 
That England is grown 
To be in a blest situation. 
Since Walpole, that fool, 
No longer does rule, 
But to Norfolk is gone in disgrace ; 
What mayn’t we expect 
When once we reflect 
What wise men are come in his place!’’ 


One more specimen of this political song-writer, and we have 
done. It is from a ballad called “Plain Thoughts in plain 
Language,” to the tune of Derry Down, and also bears the date 
of 1743: 


*« Attend, ye brave Britons of every degree, 

All you who deserve and resolve to be free ; 

Plain thoughts will suffice, and plain language will do, 

When all we assert is known to be true. 
Derry down! 

To save our old laws a new monarch we took, 

And well for those laws an old tyrant forsook ; 

And should our Old England again be at stake, 

A curse on the slaves who the new won’t forsake. 
Derry down!” 


We must, however, say for Sir Charles, that his political 
songs are his worst; that some of his love-songs are tolerably 
good—especially when he does not sing of Chloe; for even he, 
with all his attention to politics, could not escape the Chloe- 
mania. One of his songs, called “ Lovely Peggy,” has some 
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truth and nature about it, though not much; but the following, 
though only in imitation of Martial (lib. 6. Ep. 34), is so neatly 
and elegantly expressed as to deserve more favourable mention, 


and is alone sufficient to rescue his memory from the charge of 


utter insipidity : 
‘“‘ Dear Betty, come give me sweet kisses, 

For sweeter no girl ever gave; 

But why, in the midst of our blisses, 
Do you ask me how many I'd have? 

I’m not to be stinted in pleasure, 
Then prithee, dear Betty, be kind; 

For as I love thee beyond measure, 
To numbers I'll not be confined. 


Count the bees that on Hybla are straying, 
Count the flowers that enamel the fields, 
Count the flocks that on Tempé are playing, 
Or the grains that each Sicily yields; 
Count how many stars are in heaven, 
Go reckon the sands on the shore, 
And when so many kisses you've given, 
I still will be asking for more. 
To a heart full of love let me hold thee, 
A heart that, dear Betty, is thine ; 
In my arms I'll for ever enfold thee, 
And curl round thy neck like a vine. 
What joy can be greater than this is? 
My life on thy lips shall be spent; 
But those who can number their kisses, 
Will always with few be content.” 


Ere we have done with political songs, we may mention the 
two national songs of the English people, ‘‘ God save the King,” 
and “ Rule Britannia,” both of which have the advantage of fine 
music to carry off very indifferent poetry, and are too firmly 
established ever to be shaken. Other political songs, whether 
of past or present times, present no attractions to the man 
of taste,"and offer no parallel to the exquisite songs on Irish 
political feelings by Thomas Moore,—or the equally if not more 
exquisite songs of Beranger ; in which political occurrences are 
not only the vehicle for elegant or bitter satire, but for high 
poetry and philosophy, that will possess as many charms ten 
centuries hence as they do now. 

When English song-writing was at its lowest ebb; when 
coarse and brutal Bacchanalian rhapsodies were sung at the 
table; when woman’s charms were either portrayed in the 
silly masquerade language of the effete writers of pastorals, or 
in the more natural but less respectful amatory lyrics of the 
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wits and men about town, Captain Charles Morris, of the Life 
Guards, and of the Beefsteak Club, (the “ celebrated,” as his 
publisher calls him,) came gallantly forth, and gave a better 
tone to the lyrics of society. To use his own language, in 
which he does himself no more than justice, “ he set his face 
against the lyric scribblers of the last century ; who, odious to 
relate, allowed not woman her true place in the heart, and 
en her in all their songs of glee and gladness invariably 

elow the bottle. She was held out in terrorem to all happi- 
ness and joy, and to fly from her was the burthen of every 
song.” He: on the contrary, wrote “to discipline anew the 
social bands of convivial life, to blend the sympathies of fellow 
hearts, and wreathe a sweeter and gayer garland for the brow 
of festivity, from the divine plants of concord, gratitude, friend- 
ship, and love.” The worthy Captain, however, was no poet ; 
and while we must do honour to the goodness of his intentions, 
the cheerfulness of his philosophy, and the general eloquence 
and, not unfrequently, the calm genteel wit of his verses, we 
must nevertheless avow, that in the main he was no small 
bore, and a mighty proser. We lose sight of the rg es and 
almost of the Chloes in his effusions; and though Bacchus is 
not quite ostracised from the poetical regions on which the 
Captain holds sway, he allows him to appear but seldom at the 
board; and, generally speaking, is very scant of his mythologi- 
cal allusions. Thus he exhibited a great improvement in style 
over his predecessors; but little more. rom two closely 
printed volumes of his songs, we can absolutely gather no 
thought either more moral, or more beautifully expressed, than 
we have seen it before,—not one passage that imprints itself on 
the memory, whether we strive to remember it or no,—like some 
of those heavenly airs we hear occasionally ; which, when once 
heard, become a part of our experience and of ourselves, and 
are never to be forgotten. The imagery, too, is all the old 
stock imagery, worn to very shabbiness by repeated use. The 
flights of his fancy were ‘cabined and cribbed’ within the narrow 
circle of a mind that thought but little for itself, and was 
content with the oldest materials to work up and re-amalga- 
mate, but without the skill to place them in any striking posi- 
tions, or form any fresh combinations: never startled by their 
extravagance; never excited admiration; but merely a staid, 
dull, sleepy sort of pleasure, for which a smile would have 
been too rigorous an expression of gratitude. Stanzas neither 
better nor worse, neither saying more nor less; neither con- 
taining more elegance, more wit, or more originality than the 
following, form at least two-thirds of the whole of the composi- 
tions of Captain Morris : 
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‘** When the fancy-stirring bowl 

Makes its world of pleasure, 

Glowing visions gild my soul, 
And life’s an endless treasure. 

Memory warms my wasted heart, 
Fresh with youthful fires ; 

Rays divine my senses dart, 
And kindling hope inspires.”’ 


Four mortal stanzas of the same material and texture, woven 
out of the oldest rags, complete the song of which this is the 
opening. The following is a specimen of the manner in which 
the Captain mingles the praises of love and wine, and encou- 
rages his fair one to “ sip the glass :” 


“Come! sip thy glass, my rosy lass, 

Twill prove a blest infusion ; 

"Twill witch thy sight with wild delight, 
And brighten Love’s illusion : 

"Twill round thee ope a world of hope, 
A heaven of sweet emotion ; 

Then let’s not blight the sure delight, 
For want of true devotion.” 


Of love without the bottle, the Captain sings as follows. We 


opened his volumes at half a dozen places to find a better spe- 
specimen, but in vain. 


“ Love’s Captive. 


“Ah! wonder not, bewitching maid, 
That I sit gazing on thee ; 

My charmed eyes have never stray’d, 
Since turned by fate upon thee, 
No! like the prison’d captive’s eye 
A glimmering sunbeam catching, 
Mine chained in Passion’s fetters lie, 

No gleam of mercy watching. 


Ah! must there be, then, in my heart 
A fixed and mortal anguish ? 
A sad despair that hopes not rest, 
Unless to death it languish ? 
Must that be barr’'d—and through my days 
The whole I feel of pleasure, 
The curse that on the miser preys, 
Who dares not touch his treasure? 


Oh! turn, then, on my prisoned heart 
One glance, the gloom to lighten, 
To days of death new life impart, 
And dark creation brighten : 
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For Nature blooms in vain to me, 
I'm blind to her caressing ; 

All charms in life must flow from thee, 
And Pity bring the blessing.” 


A stanza or two of a warlike and patriotic song by the 
Captain will give some idea of his power, or his weakness, 
whichever the reader chooses, in another vein; and we must 
again affirm that, after diligent perusal, we could find no more 
favourable specimen in the seven hundred pages of his two 
volumes: 


‘‘ GEORGE AND ENGLAND. 


«* While deeds of hell deface the world, 

And Galiia’s throne in ruin lies; 
While round the earth revolt is hurl’d, 

And Discord’s blasting banner flies ; 
Loud shall the loyal Briton sing, 

‘To arms! to arms! your bucklers bring, 
To shield our country, guard our king, 

And George and England save!’ 


Ne’er shall the desolating woe 
That shades with horror Europe o’er, 
To us her hideous image show, 

Or steep in blood this happy shore. 
Virm as our rock-bound isle we'll stand, 
With watchful eye and iron hand, 

To wield the might of Britain’s land, 
And George and England save!” 


But we have had quite enough of the Captain, and will not 
pursue any further our specification and examples of his various 
classes of songs. They are all to be sworn to as his, from their 
strong family likeness,—their extreme prosiness,—their utterance 
of the smallest possible number of ideas in the greatest possible 
number of words, and their equable and sleepy mediocrity. 
Not that they are altogether devoid of feeling, fancy, plain 
good sense, and a worldly philosophy which is very amiable in 
a captain of the Guards ; but they have no more of any of their 
pi qualities than just sufficient to please the members of the 
Beefsteak Club after the removal of the cloth, without im- 
posing upon them any violent necessity for thinking in order 
to understand them. The Captain himself had a good voice, 
was an agreeable companion, always sung when he was asked, 
and consequently was a great favourite with the circle amidst 
which he moved, including George IV., then Prince of Wales, 
and all the pleasant fellows who at that time associated with 
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him. Hence he had a reputation in society, upon which his 
fame lived for many years; and had he never printed his songs, 
his name might, perchance, have gone down to posterity as one of 
the greatest of English song makers, and amid the regrets of the 
critics that so fine a genius had not bequeathed his effusions 
for the admiration of the world. But the Captain’s verses were 
printed,—they were examined upon their own merits,—not by a 
friendly audience of beefsteak-eaters, amid a blaze of lights 
and an abundance of claret and champagne, and warmed to 
kindness by his compliance and their own good cheer, but in 
the sober quietude of the closet ; and they were found wanting,— 
wanting in energy, in character, in feeling and nationality, in 
point, in terseness,—in fact in every thing that distinguishes a 
song from any other — of versification. In fact, it is to be 
doubted whether the Captain himself really knew the difference 
between a song and a short poem; or ever once thought that a 
song should be like an epigram, complete and entire, a perfect 
chrysolite, brilliant on every side, giving voice to one pervading 
idea, illustrated appropriately, containing no word that can be 
left out without imjury to the music or the meaning, and yet 
comprising all that is necessary to give it the highest and most 
beautiful expression the subject is capable of; and all this with 
the perfect rhythm: and cadence required by the melody to 
which it is to be sung, and each stanza in this respect the very 
twin and counterpart of the other. Captain Morris understood 
none of these things ; or if he did, he has left no evidence be- 
hind him to prove it. 

More recent times have produced songs of quite another 
class; songs which may be more easily sung, and better remem- 
bered, than the Captain’s, though we doubt much if they are 
greatly better in style or sentiment. Our music-shops absolutely 
teem with new songs; and inspection of them but seems to 
prove the truth of the assertion that musical composers love 
nonsense verses, if they are but smooth, and have the proper 
cadence, better than the highest flights of fancy, or the richest 
productions of the feeling and the imagination. If any one 
would take the trouble, as we have done, to go over about a 
thousand of them to discover their character, he would find a 
large gr gcmoom of them suited merely to the intellects of 
youths of sixteen: invitations to young ladies,—Rosas, Julias, 
Ellens, or Janes, to wander by moonlight, or to rove in the 
woods all night,—very improper indeed for young ladies; and 
another large proportion would be found to be highly seasoned 
with melo-dramatic character and incident,—songs of the bandit 
to his dagger, to his bride, to his wife, to his companions ; or 
of the rover to his ship, to his flag, to his booty, or to his 
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beauty: and all of them agreeing that the lives of the said 
corsairs and banditti were the only lives fit to be led by high- 
minded, high-spirited, and independent men. To the modern 
song-writer, the corsair and the feaite are treasures beyond all 
price ; and he can never fail of pleasing the million by a dash 
of robbery and wild adventure, and a sprinkling of murder, if 
he will only avoid the footpad and the burglar, or any vulgar 
criminal of English birth who commits murders in a metropolis. 
Robberies and murders, if commemorated in English popular 
songs, must only be committed on the ocean; or in Greece, 
Italy, or Albania. If to this class of songs we add those of the 
melancholy and the love-sick, we shall have included nearly 
the whole category. This latter class of song is articularly 
abundant in such titles and subjects as the “ ehoved one,” 
“the unloved one,’’ “ the bereaved one,” “ the deserted one,”’ 
“the forsaken one,” “the false one,” “the lonely one,” and 
“the broken-hearted one ;’ and are for the most part poor 
imitations of the ballads of Thomas Haynes Bayly. This gen- 
tleman was by far the most popular writer of his day, and wrote 
some few songs which will continue to be popular as long as 
truth, simplicity, and feeling have any hold on the national 
heart. If but for those few, let us speak of him with respect 
and honour, though ultimately we may be obliged to confess 
that he was a man of talent only, and not of genius; and that 
his talent was that which shines only in the atmosphere of the 
drawing-room, and pleases most those who are young and inex- 
perienced, and know nothing of human life, except the petty 
vexations and petty pleasures that are exhibited by the glare of 
wax-light, in rooms heated with the presence of crowds, and 
faint with the perfumes of musk, Cologne water, and exotics. 
Thomas Haynes Bayly was, during his brief career, the chief 
purveyor of songs to the musical composers, and wrote, accord- 
ing to the index prefixed to the collected edition of his poems 
by his widow, nearly eight hundred songs; about seven hundred 
of which, at least, were set to music, either by himself or by the 
best known composers of the day. An anecdote, related in all 
good faith by his amiable relict, in the introduction to these 
volumes, depicts so truly the general character of Mr. Bayly’s 
writings and the sources of his inspiration, that we cannot do 
better than quote it at the outset of the remarks we shall have 
to make upon his lyrics. ‘“ While they were staying,” says 
Mrs. Haynes Bayly, “at Lord Ashdown’s beautiful villa called 
Chessel, on the Southampton Water, Mr. Haynes Bayly com- 
posed his first song after his marriage, ‘I’d be a Butterfly,’ 
which has been such an universal favourite that we shall record 
here the incident which gave rise to it, feeling assured that it 
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will be deemed interesting. A large party was staying at Lord 
Ashdown’s, and the day before it broke up, the ladies, on leaving 
the dining-table, mentioned their intention of taking a stroll 
through his beautiful grounds, and the gentlemen promised to 
follow in ten minutes. Lured by Bacchus, they forgot their 
promise to the Graces, and Mr. Haynes Bayly was the only 
one who thought fit to move; and he in about half an hour 
wandered forth in search of the ladies. They beheld him at a 
distance, but pretending annoyance at his not joining them 
sooner, they fled away in an opposite direction. The poet, 
wishing to carry on the joke, did not seek to overtake them: 
they observed this, and lingered, hoping to attract his attention. 
He saw this manceuvre, and determined to turn the tables upon 
them. He waved his hand carelessly, and pursued his ramble 
alone: then falling into a reverie, he entered a beautiful summer- 
house, known now by the name of Butterfly Bower, overlooking 
the water, and there seated himself. Here, inspired by a but- 
terfly which had just flitted before him, he wrote the well- 
known ballad now alluded to. He then returned to the house, 
and found the ladies assembled round the tea-table, when they 
smilingly told him they had enjoyed their walk in the shrub- 
beries excessively ; and that they needed no escort. He was 
now determined to go beyond them in praise of Ais solitary 
evening walk, and said that he had never enjoyed himself so much 
in his life; that he had met a butterfly, with whom he had wan- 
dered in the regions of fancy, which had afforded him much 
more pleasure than he would have found in chasing them, and 
that he had put his thoughts in verse. The ladies immediately 
gave up all further contention with the wit, — his promising 
to show them the lines he had just written. He then produced 
his tablets, and read the well-known ballad ‘I’d be a Butterfly, 
born in a Bower,’ to the great delight of his fair auditors. It 
should, perhaps, be here remarked, that the poet foretold his 
own doom in this ballad; for it will be seen, by his early death, 
that his nerves were too finely strung to bear the unforeseen 
storms of severe disappointment which gathered around him in 
after years.”’ 

Great indeed was the popularity of the “ Butterfly,” and its 
author for many years after was commonly known as Butterfly 
Bayly; nor, as regards the general character of his writings, 
was the name ill bestowed. Through all his productions there 
runs either a gentle melancholy, or a gentle sprightliness,—the 
latter warming ever and anon into a very gentlemanly kind of 
wit. His intellect, however, was essentially feminine ; and his 
muse was never so happy as when hiding behind the curtains 
of a rich saloon, disporting among the orange-flower blossoms, 
VOL. VI.—NO. I. G 
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amid the tresses of a bride, or among flowers, fruits, singing 
birds, and all the other pets of the ladies. In vain we seek 
through his eight hundred songs for one that will warm the 
blood, make the eye sparkle or the heart beat, as Moore's, or 
Byron's, or Campbell's poetry will occasionally do: fire, and 
vigour, and originality, are wanting in him; and his joys and 
sorrows are, for the most part, small and ordinary. [t is true 
that they are joys and sorrows; but there is a fashionable affec- 
tation about them which deprives them of much sympathy ; 
and at his most moving and pathetic ballads, descriptive of the 
distress and miseries of his pretty heroines, the fancy may be 
often moved, but the heart seldom. Loud applause is unfashion- 
able: the exquisites of the Opera, while the pit is uproarious in 
the expression of its delight at the fioriture of Grisi, or the pas 
gracieux of her sister Carlotta, are not so vulgar as even to clap 
their hands ; but in a kind of attenuated satisfaction, noiselessly 
knock the backs of their two thumbs together. Haynes Bayly 
has written for a similar audience, and has met with similar 
applause ; nor does he, except in some few instances, deserve 
greater. But we are willing, though we condemn, to do his 
merits full justice. There is real “pathos in “The Soldier’s 
Tear,” “Oh, no! we never mention Her,” and “She never 
blamed Him—never!” three of his songs which were more 
popular even than ‘“ The Butterfly,” and far more deservedly 
so: and when we think of their elegance and beauty, we are 
more than half inclined to retract all that we have said in his 
dispraise, and to acknowledge that he could indeed write songs 
worthy to be sung, and to go down to posterity on the lips of 
the people. But when we turn from these exquisite effusions 
to the other pieces he has written, we become confirmed in our 
first impressions, and acknowledge the great elegance and 
music of his verse and the prettiness of his fancy, while we 
deny that he has great or lasting genius. In some things, 
however, he was unrivalled; and in the light, airy, sportive 
satire of the drawing-room, he had no competitor worthy to be 
named in the same breath. The playful “ Songs of Fashionable 
Life,” “ Airs of Haut Ton,” and some of his miscellaneous 
ballads on the same subjects, are by far the finest compositions 
of their class in the English language, and will insure remem- 
brance to his name, when his lack-a-daisical love-songs are all 
forgotten. In the following songs we have fair specimens of 
his peculiar style and beauties ; and when we say of a man who 
has written nearly eight hundred songs, that seven hundred of 
them are no worse than these, we accord him the highest praise 
we can bestow. 
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‘Tue Burrerrty Brau. 


“I’m a volatile thing, with an exquisite wing, 
Sprinkled o’er with the tints of the rainbow ; 
And the butterflies swarm to behold my sweet form, 
Though the grubs may all vote me a vain beau. 
I my toilet go through with my rose-water dew, 
And each blossom contributes its essence ; 
Then all fragrance and grace, not a plume out of place, 
I adorn the gay world with my presence. 
In short, you must know 
I'm the Butterfly beau. 


At first I enchant a fair sensitive plant, 
Then I flirt with the pink of perfection ; 
Then I seek a sweet-pea, and I whisper—‘ For thee 
I have long felt a fond predilection.’ 
A lily I kiss, and exult in my bliss, 
But I very soon search for a new lip; 
And I pause in my flight, te exclaim with delight, 
‘ Oh, how dearly I love you, my tulip!’ 
In short, you must know 
I'm the Butterfly beau. 


Thus for ever I rove, and the honey of love 
From each delicate blossom I pilfer ; 
But though many I see, pale and pining for me, 
I know none that are worth growing ill for. 
And though I must own, there are some I have known 
Whose external attractions are splendid, 
On myself I must doat, for in my pretty coat 
All the tints of the garden are blended. 
In short, you must know 
I’m the Butterfly beau.” 


Still better than the foregoing, and more piquant in its satire, 
though no more ill-natured than could be expected from the 
gentle author, is— 


“* My Opera-Box. 


My Opera-box—my Opera-box! 
You must engage one, Mr. Coxe. 
What led the daughter of an earl 
To link herself to such a churl ? 
The duke, my uncle, always said 
Your father had made mints in trade ; 
And that, I thought, insured your wife 
The necessary things of life, 
And one among them, Mr. Coxe, 
I always count my Opera-box. : 
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My Opera-box—my Opera-box! 

"Tis said sweet music softens rocks 

But that to me is not the charm,— 

It is to show my well-turned arm, 

As in the front I smiling sit, 

The admiration of the pit. 

I nod—I smile—I kiss my hand, 

My voice far louder than the band, 
Admitting every beau that knocks 
At thy closed door, my Opera-box 

My Opera-box—my Opera-box ! 

My sense of right and wrong it shocks, 

To think that one of birth so low, 

When I entreat should answer ‘ No!’ 

Would none but Lady Betty do? 

‘ Mistress John Coxe’ might serve for you! 

But ‘twas your proudest hope to stride 

With Lady Betty at your side ; 
And mine to ope your coffer’s locks, 
And with strong box my Opera-box 


My Opera-box—my Opera-box ! 

Don’t talk to me about the stocks, 

And rents reduced and in arrear, 

And money scarce, and all things dear. 

I'll have my way: her Grace (my aunt) 

Declares I’m not extravagant ; 

And says, we nobles condescend, 

When thus plebeian coin we spend. 
Then be obedient, Mr. Coxe, 
And go engage my Opera-box !” 


Still more spirited than either is the lively ballad called 
“ Out,” with which we shall finish our quotations :— 
“‘ Our. 

Out, John! out, John !—what are you about, John? 
If you don’t say ‘Out’ at once, you make the fellow doubt, John! 
Say I’m out, whoever calls, and hide my hat and cane, John; 
Say you’ve not the least idea when I'll come again, John. 
Let the people leave their bills, but tell them not to call, John; 
Say I’m courting Miss Rupee, and mean to pay them all, John. 

Out, John! out, John !—what are you about, John! 

If you don’t say ‘Out’ at once, you make the fellow doubt, John! 


Run, John! run, John !—there’s another dun, John! 

If it’s Prodger, bid him call to-morrow week at one, John. 

If he says he saw me at the window as he knocked, John, 

aa 19 and shake your head, and tell him you are shocked, 
John! 
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Take your pocket-handkerchief, and put it to your eye, John ; 
Say your master’s not the man to bid you tell a lie, John! 
Out, John! out, John, &c. 


Oh, John! go, John! there’s Noodle’s knock, I know, John! 

Tell him that all yesterday you sought him high and low, John. 

Tell him just before he came you saw me mount the hill, John; 

Say you think I’ve only gone to pay his little bill, John. 

Then, I think, you’d better add, that if I miss to-day, John, 

You're sure I mean to call when next I pass his way, John! 
Out, John,—out, &e. 


Hie, John! fly, John!—I will tell you why, John! 

If there is not Grimshawe at the corner, let me die, John! 

He will hear of no excuse, I’m sure he'll search the house, John, 

Peeping into corners hardly fit to hold a mouse, John! 

Beg he'll take a chair and wait, I know he won't refuse, John ; 

Ill hop through the little door that opens to the mews, John! 
Out, John,—out, &e. 


It is in lyrics like these that Haynes Bayly excels: he 
paints these scenes from the life, and paints them well; and 
had he devoted more of his mind to satire, would have enriched 
literature with many clever sketches of the folly and frivolity of 
the fashionable life of his day; and, happier ‘than satirists in 
general, would have done so without ‘offence to the feelings of 
any body. As it is, he will long rank among the first of the 
second order of poets, and continue a favourite among those 
who wish to be pleased without asking why; and who will 
read his smooth and exquisitely polished lines with a de light 
not likely to be diminished because the senses are not over- 
burdened with ideas, nor they themselves taxed to any great 
extent to understand them. 

We now come to the last writer of songs of the present age 
whose effusions we mean to discuss, and whom we have selected 
for that purpose from the celebrity of his name, the number of 
his admirers, his own high pretensions, and the corroboration 
his works afford, more pre-eminently than any other we have 
commented upon, that England yet remains without a great 
song writer. Barry Cornwall (we suppose we must designate 
him by the alias he has chosen for himself) is known as the 
author of a volume of English songs ; that is to say, of songs 
or poetical pieces written in the English language. ‘Their fame 
has been widely spread ; and whenever an assertion is made, 
that England has no writer of songs for her people who can 
speak national sentiments and feelings in a manner that can 
touch the national heart, his name is alw ays upon the tongue of 
smatterers to give a prompt denial. Before entering into the 
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examination of his pretensions, we shall quote a few passages 
from his preface, for the better elucidation of what we have to 
say. He opens it by asserting, what it is the object of this 
article to a at “ England is singularly barren of song- 
writers. There is no English writer of any rank in my recol- 
lection, whose songs form the datinaniching feature of his 
poetry.” Further on, he assures the reader of what was evident 
without that assurance—or his collection would not have been 
published under its present title—that he has stepped forward 
to fill up this gap. These are not his words; but the whole 
tenour of his preface is to that effect. ‘ When a writer,” he 
says, ‘commences a poem of serious length, he throws all his 
strength into it: he selects the happiest hour; he condenses, 
and amends, and rejects; and, in short, does his best to produce 
something good. But in a song, or a trifle in verse, he feels no 
responsibility. He professes nothing, and unfortunately does 
little more. It may be said that a song is necessarily a trifling 
matter ; but if good, it is a trifle of at least a different sort ; 
and to make even a trifle perfect or agreeable, should satisfy a 
moderate ambition. It demands some talent. Where poetry is 
concerned, it requires even more ; for it requires that this talent 
should be of a peculiar order, and should be exerted at a happy 
time. I am by no means forward to imagine that these two 
requisites have at any time occurred in my case: but I hope 
that I have in a few instances so far succeeded, as to allure 
other writers (having more leisure than I possess) to direct 
their powers to this species of verse. It has been too much 
disdained.” So much for what our author imagines himself to 
have done: and we now select a passage, in which we most 
cordially agree, which proves him to have a most proper and 
correct notion of some of the faults to be avoided by him who 
would write a song:—“ We do not, I think, deal thus fairly 
(as fairly as Robert Burns in his song to Jessie) with our 
thoughts at present. We accumulate multitudes of words 
around them, as though the idea were unable to support itself. 
One might almost suspect that the schoolmaster, who is every 
where abroad, has generated rather a facility of spreading 
common thoughts, than a power of originating new ones. At 
all events, the verbiage which I have alluded to is a manifest- 
ation of weakness rather than of strength, and indicates (if one 
may judge from analogies) a declension, at least as much as a 
refinement, in taste.” The following passage occurs towards 
the close of his preface :—‘ I recollect,” (he says,) “ scarcely a 
single English song of high quality that has been ten years 
before the public; and yet Burns, and other Scottish poets, 
have for almost half a century been scattermg among us the 
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seeds of a better taste. Let us hope, that in an agreeable 
(although not very important) department of literature, we are 
destined to some improvement.” From the latter part of this 
sentence, which is somewhat surprising in Barry Cornwall, 
who, as we have seen above, vindicates the dignity of song, we 
must altogether dissent; and think it a fatal error in a man to 
look upon the vocation he is desirous to excel in as an unim- 
portant one. But we leave it for the present; and shall, in the 
proper time, show that this error pervades his compositions, 
and that his songs are agreeable only, and not important;— 
that he is guilty of the verbiage he deplores to a degree un- 
paralleled, except by Captain Morris; and that he possesses, 
in an eminent degree, the power and facility of spreading 
common thoughts, and by no means whatever the power of 
originating new ones ;—that his volume of “ Songs,”’ containing 
more than two hundred poetical pieces, does not contain more 
than six, or at the very utmost a dozen, that by any stretch of 
good-nature can be called songs at all ;—that when he attempts 
to paint a picture in his verse, he never paints a true one ;— 
that his language is affected, and such as was never either 
spoken or sung in England ;—that he habitually resorts to the 
use of expletives to lengthen his lines ;—that he has few original 
similes or ideas; and that when he has any that are original, 
they are bad ;—and that his ignorance of the fact that a song 
is a poem that can be sung, shows that, while he may be 
allowed to rank as a pretty writer of verse, he can scarcely be 
allowed to be sensible of the true merits of a song-writer at all. 
His verbiage—his use of expletives—his bad similes—his 
poverty of thought, and the erroneous structure of his verse— 
may be exemplified all together in the examples we shall cite ; 
many of them, too, from songs which, owing to a certain dash 
and boldness, but still more to the fine music of the Chevalier 
Neukomm, were popular in their day, and were to be heard for 
a long time at every street corner. The first song in the col- 
lection, called “ A Song for the New Year,’ may serve as an 
example. In the first place, it cannot be sung, unless a com- 
poser will take the trouble to write new and distinct music to 
each stanza; for every stanza of the five differs in length and 
construction from the one before it. The first stanza contains 
eleven lines; the second, fourteen; the third, twelve; the 
fourth, eight ; and the fifth, eight; while the lines themselves 
are as irregular in their rhythm as the stanzas are in their con- 
struction ; and contain all numbers of feet, from one to eleven, 
jumbled into most unvocal confusion. ‘The first line of the first 
stanza contains but one word and syllable, which is “ Hark !”’ 
the first line of the second stanza contains ten feet; the first 
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line of the third contains but nine; the first line of the fourth 
also contains nine; and the first line of the fifth contaims eight. 
Were this production called a poem, or a lyrical piece, we 
should not object ; for the poet 1s allowed whatever licence he 


pleases: but not so a song writer, for it is the absolute rule of 


the song that it should be of such a construction as to be sung to 
its proper music. In this effusion, too, we see faults of which 
we could cite an instance in every page of his book,—which is 
the arbitrary mingling of the old-fashioned eth, in the third 

erson singular of his verbs, with the modern termination. 
Thus, in one stanza, “The son of stormy Autumn totters;” 
but the “ New Year holdeth joys,” and “ the Past crieth.” But 
we will not waste time by citing further instances: it is a per- 
vading sin, of which we could select a thousand instances as 
easily as we could one; whereas in the poems of Moore, or of 
Burns, or of Dibdin, we could not cite one; and even in those 
of Haynes Bayly, we could not cite a dozen. 

We will take another production at random; and ask the 
reader, Is it a song? (page 58): 


Tue Srars. 


‘ They glide upon their endless way, 
For ever calm, for ever bright; 
No blind hurry—no delay— 
Mark the daughters of the Night : 
They follow in the track of day, 
In divine delight. 


And oh! how still beneath the stars 
The once wild, noisy Earth doth lie; 
As though she now forsook her jars, 
And caught the quiet of the sky: 
Pride sleeps, and Love (with all his sears 
In smiling dreams doth lie. 


Shine on, sweet orbed souls, for aye, 
For ever calm, for ever bright: 
We ask not whither lies your way, 
Nor whence ye came, nor what your light: 
Be still—a dream throughout the day, 
A blessing through the night.” 


Without hypercriticism we may fairly deny that this is a 
song at all; and without hypercriticism we may as fairly 
deny that it is a good poem. ‘The expletives, “the wild noisy 
earth doth lie,’ and in the same stanza, rhyming to it, “ Love 
doth lie,” ave feeble, and against all poetical rules ; and the 
idea is not such as to lead us for its beauty to pardon the error 
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of mechanism in bringing it forth. We might stop to inquire 
what is meant by “ Love’s scars,” “ Earth forsaking her jars,’ 
and how the stars are “ orbed souls,” but pass on to another 
lyric. We light upon the “ Evening ‘Star,” page 120: 


“The Evening Star, the lover's star, 
The beautiful star comes hither: 
He steereth his barque 
Thro’ the azure dark, 
And brings us the bright blue weather, love— 
The beautiful, bright blue weather. 


Pe aaa 


The birds lie dumb, when the night stars come, 
And silence broods o’er the covers ; 
But a voice now wakes 
in the thorny brakes, 
And singeth a song for lovers, love! 
A sad sweet song for lovers. 


ES 


It singeth a song of grief and wrong, 
A passionate song for others, 
Yet its own sweet pain 
Can never be vain, 
If it wakeneth love in others, love! 
It wakeneth love in others.” 


We acknowledge that, to some tastes, this may be a pretty 
piece of verse ; notwithstanding its “eths” and “s’s,” and its 
others rhyming to others; and are quite sure that all the senti- 
mental boys and girls from fifteen to nineteen would be very 
much displeased if we said one word in its disparagement. We 
therefore let it pass, with this praise upon it; that it is a fair 
specimen of its author’s style and ideas; and that at least one 
half of his songs are of the same character, and neither better 
nor worse. There is, however, one, or rather two, expressions 
in it, which though not remarkable in themselves, become re- ri 
markable for the peculiar love that our author bears them; and ‘ 
they are “azure” and “blue.” His frequent use of them is 
one evidence of the common-place character of his ideas with 
which we charge him. If the reader thinks we have over- ’ 
charged our stateme nt, let him turn to pages 18, 25, 26, 34, 
37, 39, 42, 44, 45, 46, 49, 52, &e. 

But we e have given justances enough of his love for the “ blue.” 

It must not, how ever, be imagined that this is the only epithet he i 
é has a fancy for, or that he repeats so often; “ Pretty,” is 
another favourite : - 
e “The river fair, the unfettered air, 
And many a pretty thing.’ (page 18.) 
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“ And the maiden May returns 
With a pretty haste.”’ (page 92.) 
“* Night’s shining servant—pretty star of earth.”’ 
(The Firefly, page 160.) 
‘* The south wind blows, 
In pretty amorous threat.’’ (page 183.) 


“ Pretty firstling of the year.” 
(The Snowdrop, page 193.) 


“* Thus our pretty infant died.” (page 207.) 


And numerous other prettinesses, too numerous to mention. 
Mighty is another great word. We have in page 6, “II Pense- 
roso and Allegro: 


‘«The rain comes down with all its might.” 


And in page 10, we are told of the waters of the Cam, that 
with it, 
** Though seemingly poor and pale, 
Men manufacture the mighty ale.” 


Then we have 
“The vine, boys, the vine, 
The mother of mighty vine.” (page 88.) 


“A deep and a mighty shadow, 
Across my heart is thrown. (page 111.) 


“Seas by a mighty tempest shaken.” (page 141.) 
“Come, another mighty health!” (page 163.) 


‘* Drink, and fill the earth with mirth, 

Let us have a mighty measure.”’ (page 190.) 
““The morning of a mighty year 

Came forth and smiled.” (page 215.) 


We must, however, have done with these high mightinesses, 
and will say nothing of the similar misapplications and repeti- 
tions of the phrase “starry,” of which we could cite an instance 
from almost every third page; we cannot, however, refrain from 
citing one phrase, which is brought forward more ludicrously 
than either. In the “ Battle Song,” (page 79,) we have this con- 
clusion : 

“Sound! bid your terrible ¢rumpets bray, 


Blow! till their brazen throats give way, 
Sound to the battle! sound! I say.” 
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In the Soldier’s song, already quoted, occurs 


‘*Hark! again the trumpets bray,— 
Hark! where rolls the stormy drum! 
I am here to lead the way.” 


In “ Belshazzar,” (page 112,) 


“The trumpets bray, 
And the cymbals ring, 


Praise to Belshazzar, Belshazzar the king !"’ 


And in “The Fight of Ravenna,” (page 157,) we have 


‘“* French squadrons are charging,— 
Some conquer, some reel ; 
Wild trumpets are braying 
Aloud tor Castille!” 


But our readers will have had enough of braying in these 
examples ; and instead of citing any further instances of poverty 


of idea and expression—of his expletives—of his verbiage—of 


his deficiencies in structure, we shall select one or two of his 
songs intended to depict scenes and character, and consider 
how far he succeeds in that intention, without stooping by the 
way to verbal criticism. We will take first the “Weaver’s 
Song,”’ a subject which, to a man who understood his age, and 
could enter into its spirit, would afford scope for fine poetry, 
and a tale of hopeless toil, and wasted energies, and daily suffer- 
ing,—a companion, in fact, to that most powerful and moving 
song by Thomas Hood, “ The Song of a Shirt,” which went to the 
national heart at once; and was recognised as but too true, and 
as admirably written as it was true. This is our author’s 
version of 


‘¢ A Weaver’s Sone. 


‘‘ Weave, brothers, weave! swiftly throw 

The shuttle athwart the loom, 

And show us how brightly your flowers grow, 
That have beauty but no perfume. 

Come, show us the rose with a hundred dyes, 
The lily that hath no spot, 

The violet deep as your true love’s eyes, 
And the little ‘ forget-me-not.’ 


Sing, sing, brothers ! weave and sing ! 

*Tis good both to sing and to weave ; 
Tis better to work than live idle, 
Tis hetter to sing than grieve. 
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Weave, brothers, weave! weave and bid 
The colours of sunset glow, 
Let grace in each gliding thread be hid, 
Let beauty about ye blow! 
Let your skein be long, and your silk be fine, 
And your hands both firm and sure ; 
And time nor chance shall your work untwine, 
But all, like a truth, endure. 
So sing, §c. 


Weave, brothers, weave! toil is ours, 
But toil is the lot of men; 
One gathers the fruit, one gathers the flowers, 
One soweth the seed again. 
There is not a creature, from England’s king 
To the peasant that delves the soil, 
That knows half the pleasures the seasons bring, 
If he have not his share of toil. 
So sing, ¥e.” 


This may be the poet’s idea of the weaver; but it is that of 
a poet who knows as little of what he speaks about, as did the 
amiable princess who wondered that the people were starving 
for want of bread, when they could eat cakes. Not more happy 
is he in his portraiture of a sailor. What sailor would ever sing 
of the sea in such a dandy style as the following? (page 43,) 


‘“* Merry ocean! honest ocean ! 

Wherefore did I fly from thee ? 

Thou, whatever wind came fawning, 
Ever wast a friend to me! 

Joy was on thy moving billows, 
Quiet on thine evening wave; 

In the south a world of pleasures, 
In the north,—at least a grave.”’ 


Or what hunter, that was not an arrant and very conceited 
blockhead, would sing such a song as the following? (page 81,) 


“Rise! sleep no more! “Tis a noble morn, 
The dew hangs thick on the fringed thorn, 
And the frost shrinks back like a beaten hound, (') 
Under the steaming, steaming ground. (!!) 
Behold, where the billowy clouds flow by, 
And leave us alone in the clear, gray sky, 
Our horses are ready, and steady! so, ho! 
I'm gone like a dart from a Tartar’s bow.” (') 


The simile here of the frost shrimking back like a hound 
under the steaming ground, is an exemplification of what we 
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stated,—that generally our author’s similes are not original ; 
but that when they are, they are original with a vengeance. 

If any of our readers have ever met with that touching com- 
position of Beranger, “The old Vagabond,” so full of poetry 
and philosophy, and exhibiting such a true picture of social 
wrong and social misery, and will compare it with either of the 
following, he will see immediately how infinitely inferior is the 
English to the French poet. One stanza will suffice, (the 
Beggar’s song,) page 139: 


“7 am a merry beggar, 

A beggar I was born; 
Toss’d about the wild world, 
From evening till morn. 

A plaything of the tempest, 

A brother of the knight, 

A conqueror, a conjurer, 
When ‘tis merry star-light.” 


The other specimen is still more absurd than this doggrel ; 
and is entitled “The Last Stave,” (page 59) : 


“ Without friends and without money, 
Without power, without fame, 
Earth is but a bitter garden, 
Life is but a losing game. 

There's a heart within my bosom, 
(Ah! I know it by its pain,) 
Swiftness should be in my sinews, 
And within my head—a brain. 


Tell me how, with these good servants, 
Song of mine, how we may fare ? 
We have but a paltry lodging 
"Neath the hedge, in th’ open air. 
Fain would I behold a dinner, 
But such visions now are rare ; 
Peace! I see the hawthorn banquet,— 
Come, we'll join the sparrow there. 


What avail are sages, muses, 
If they bring not comforts nigh ? 
Ha! they force me upwards—onwards, 
Through the clouds, beyond the sky. 
Comets, planets, whirl around me, 
Storms and rains are rushing by; 
Orb on orb gives out its music, 
I am breathless—God—I die!” 


Such a preposterous lyric as this outrages all taste, if it be 
intended as a true picture of a dying vagrant ; and if it be in- 
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tended for the outburst of a lunatic, all we can say is, that it 
is one of the very worst imitations of madness we ever met 
with. 

Barry Cornwall has in some measure acquired a character for 
strength; and we have looked through his volume with a sin- 
cere desire to discover that his character, in this respect, was 
well founded, but in vain. Instead of strength, we have found 
coarseness, and not seldom a strength of expression covering, 
but covering very ill and imperfectly, a poverty of idea. Of 
this there are many instances: the song of “The Sea,” is full 
of them, and some others, less known, equally so. Take, for 
example, “Il Penseroso and |’Allegro,” (page 6,) where, be- 
sides the phrase, “the rain comes down with all its might,” 
already quoted, we are told in a description of a dark night in 
London, that the echoes “sing out” the grand night’s awful 
“one” (!) that 

“ The patrol grim 
Moves stealthily over the pavement dim : 
The debtor dreams of the gripe of law, 
The harlot goes staggering to her straw ; 
And the drunken robber, and beggar bold, 
Laugh loud, as they Jimp by the Bailey Old.”’ 


To which follows this very strong expression : 


‘“* Hark! I hear the blood in a felon’s heart!” 


In the “Sea-Fight,” (page 63,) containing a pennant and 


infinitisimal portion of the glorious spirit ot Thomas Campbell’s 
“ Battle of the Baltic,’’ we have these stanzas, which are meant 
to be forcible : 


«« An order is blown from ship to ship, 
All round and round it rings ; 
And the sailor is stirred 
By the warlike word.” 


And what does the reader think he does, being so stirred ’ 
Our poet shall tell in his own language : 


“ And his jacket he downward flings ! 


He strippeth his arms to his shoulders, 
He girdeth his loins about ; 
And he answers the cry 
Of his foemen nigh, 
With a cheer and a noble shout.” 


What follows? Ay, the reader may well ask what follows, 
or what followeth? and we will tell him: 
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‘A puff! and a flash of light ! 
And the booming of a gun; 
And a scream that shoots 
To the heart's red roots, 
And we know that the fight’s begun.” 


The next song, if it be not a desecration of the name of song 
so to call it, purports to be a description of a wreck, and of 
two persons left alone upon it. The concluding stanzas will 
suffice : 


** Oh, how the storm doth follow us! and hearken to the wind! 
He is round us, he is over us,—he is hurrying behind ; 
He is tearing me (the maniac, so cruel and so blind,) 
From thee! from thee! 


Stay! stay! I hear a sound amid the washing of the tide, 

It glideth by our vessel, now, wherever we do glide ; 

“Tis the whale,—it is the shark! Ah, see! he turns upon his side! 
Let’s flee! let’s flee! 


Ha! the billows they are rising! we are lifted up on high ; 
We are all amongst the clouds! we are rushing from the sky! 
Down! down into the waters. —Ah, have pity, for I die! 

Oh, Sea! great Sea! 


We are informed, in a parenthesis, that “‘t he boat strikes;” 
with which striking conclusion we are left. If this be forcible 
writing, the less we have of it the better. The hero, it should be 
noted en passant, is so selfish a personage when it comes to the 
last, as merely to exclaim, “ Have pity for J die!” forgetting 
entirely the companion, oom whose side he was so fearful of 
being torn in a previous stanza by the wind, that “‘ maniac, so 
cruel and so blind.” 

One more specimen of another kind, and we have done. In 
a song, “ To our Neighbour’s Health,” (page 29,) we are told, 
among other things, “that the person whose health is to be 
toasted is not a soldier, and does not kill his kin, 


‘¢ Pampering the luxurious grave 
With the blood and bones of sin; ”’ 


that he is not a judge, “ making hucksters’ bargains plain;” 
nor an abbot, “champing the golden tithe;” but something 
“ between a beggar and a king,” who is so honest and true and 
independent, that 
‘‘From morning until eve, 
And through autumn into spring, 
He hath kept his course, (believe,) 


Courting neither slave nor king.”’ 
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From which it follows, indubitably: and mathematically, that 
if he only kept his honest course for the time spe cified, he may 
have been a very great scoundrel after all, seeing that he had 
the whole of every night for his rogueries, besides the summer 
of every year. 

It is useless, however, to pursue any further the subject of 
the vulgarity, the carelessness, the prosiness, and the forcible 
feebleness of our author, who he 1s quite mistaken his vocation in 
fancying that he can write songs. He has, we must allow, 
written some beautitul lyrics,—amongst which we would par- 
ticularly cite the exquisite pieces entitled “ When Friends look 
dark and cold,” (page 99); “ Without and Within,” (page 8); 
“ King Death,” (page 77); “The Night is closing round, Mo- 
ther,” (page 103); “ Hermione,” (page 124), and five or six 
others ;—and this justice we are ready to render him. But it is 
not to be expected that he who does not understand what a song 
is, and who avowedly considers it a thing of small importance, 
could ever have attained any great skill in its composition. We 
are therefore, after a careful review of all that has been yet 
attempted in England in the way of song-writing, of the opinion 
with which we started, that the great song-writer of our nation 
has yet to be born. A glorious career will be his when he 
appears,—a noble mission, which, if well and truly performed, 
will hand down his name to the latest posterity. If he have 
skill to discover the secret of the English heart of his day ; if he 
can make this now barren rock yield the delicious spring ; if he 

can sing for Englishmen as Beranger has done for the French, 
or as Robert Burns has done for the Scote th; and being a man 
of the people, yet far beyond the people,—of sympathies with 
them, but of a vision more extended,—of common suffering 
with them, but with a prophetic hope which they know not 
now, but which they will understand if he teach it ;—there is 
not a poet in the bright page of English literature whose glory 
will surpass his —unless it be Shakspeare” s. In the mean time 


let us hope for his advent. 
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Art. 1V.—1. German Experiences: addressed to the English, 
both stayers at home and goers abvoad. By William Howitt. 
London: Longman & Co. 1844. 

2. A Rosary from the Rhine. 1844. Unpublished. 

3. Der Main von seinem Ursprung bis zur Miindung. Von F. 
Menk Dittmarsch. 1844. Mainz, von Zabern. 

4. Die Donau von die Einmiindung des Ludwigskanals bis Wien, 
&c. Von Adalbert Miiller. 1844. Regensburg. Manz: 


Tue twelfth of August is hardly expected by weary members of 
parliament, vacant military men, briefless barristers, et id genus 
omne, with greater impatience than are the first days of Rhine- 
summer awaited by a multitude of persons who, in former 
years, stayed economically at home, or ventured their extrava- 
— among the Lakes, or, at furthest, the Highlands. All 
ingland, old and young, Whig and Tory, now rushes up that 
great highway to the Continent with an inundating force, violent 
enough to startle our quiet ancestors in their graves. So that 
the association of English Tourists and German Rivers is not 
one of mere euphony. A principle, or, to adopt the jargon of 
the day, “a great fact” of our social life, is therein compre- 
hended; one, too, bearing with no unimportant influence upon 
European civilization. And while—in place of “ babbling of 
green fields” at Midsummer-time—our talk is of foreign streams 
and cities, we are not merely falling in with the fancy of the 
hour, but also availing ourselves of an opportunity to offer a 
few considerations and comparisons, too seldom, we fear, im- 
partially stated. Though not aspiring to be numbered among 
the pedantic company who cannot 
“ drink their tea without a stratagem,” 


we are convinced that good service is done on every side, as 
often as an honest writer can “ point the moral” of a pleasure— 
especially when that moral tends to brotherly love and peaceful 
citizenship of the world. 

We are the more urgently led to intersperse what would be a 
mere notice of Guide Books with graver matters of remark, from 
the fact that most recent continental tourists, especially those 
who have treated of Germany, seem to have fallen behind their 
time in liberality and catholicism of spirit. A few years ago 
matters were in the other extreme. Assuming that community 
of language gave identity of character to Prussian, Saxon, Bava- 
rian and Austrian, (which wholesale assumption, as far as the 
general title of “ German” goes, we shall retain for convenience 
sake,) it was a passion, especially among our enterprising 
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thinkers and linguists, to rhapsodize about the country as an 
El! Dorado, peopled with angels, whose lightest talk was wisdom. 
Not stopping to inquire how far this outrageous admiration 
might or might not resemble Balaam’s patronizing compliment 
to his quadruped in the old French Mystery, — 
Mon Ane parle, et méme il parle bien,— 

we have seen such phenomena as clever and lucid writers 
eagerly adopting the peculiarities of a crotchetty style in their 
eagerness to do justice to a new literature. One has des- 
canted on German simplicity; another performed the apotheosis 
of German drama ; a third has bid us look at and be lessoned by 
modern German Art, as if we had not possessed in our own 
Hogarths, and Sir Joshuas and Gainsboroughs, fresher and more 
individual models. German cookery alone (and German beds) 
have escaped panegyric, and form the exception which proves 
the rule. Eager minds were thrown off the balance—steady 
heads turned—models set up little more rational than the dear 
China monsters of our great grandmothers —delicate differ- 
ences of morals skimmed over—curiosities, not to say coarse- 
nesses of life and manners, welcomed as the winning ways of a 
true people. The Old Man of the Brunnen, the authoress of 
“The Diary of an Ennuyée,” and the writers of half-a-dozen rich 
and laboured articles in the leading Reviews, were all more or 
less accessory to the delusion, in honest enthusiasm of spirit. 
Families were tempted to emigrate by tales of impossible cheap- 
ness of living, and transcendental excellence of education. 
Free-hearted persons, wearied of “creeds outworn,” and the 
social trammels of a high state of civilization, plunged into the 
society of continental cities in a condition essentially less pre- 
pared for the reality than that of a party of discoverers alighting 
on some island where a fish bone through the nose is the court 
suit of jewels for the aristocracy, and a wreath of macaw’s 
feathers its warm winter-dress. Would-be cognoscenti, without 
power or knowledge to detect good from evil, strength from 
weakness, swallowed wholesale all they heard in the shape of 
music, all they saw in the form of pictures; led astray by the 
earnestness of the enactors of the same to mistake, as the super- 
ficial and insincere are ever apt to do, earnestness for achieve- 
ment. For awhile we had comparisons drawn in a spirit of 
mournful pity “ prepense” for poor Old England, the mother- 
country. All that was new was found true; all that was un- 
finished voted genuine; all that was homely, on account of its 
very homeliness credited with honesty. The lengths of com- 
plaisance to which our travelled innocents of every class, sex 
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and age went, would “ fill a ream,” as the song says. Some 
out of sheer insipidity, others from flagrant impudence, a third 
class, glad to get rid of principles which had been really only so 
many formalities, out-Heroded Herod in their extravagant 
eagerness to denationalize themselves. English women of rank, 
for instance, were delighted to dine in the eating-houses of Paris, 
as if there, and there only, the meal was procurable. Quiet 
citizens’ wives, nay, and clergymen’s too, were to be seen 
placidly overlooking the gambling tables of the German spas: 
who would shiver, sensitive souls, and cross themselves as un- 
done in Mrs. Grundy’s eyes for ever, if told they had sheltered 
from a shower on the steps of a — street hell. Shrinking 
damsels, who would draw up in contamination at home, if a 
stranger Celadon ventured to approach them in a friend’s house 
without formal introduction, might be heard frankly chattering to 
half-a-dozen at once of the whiskered miscellanies who swarm on 
every steam-boat, and at every table d’hdte—couriers, stage-su- 
pernumeraries, &c. &c. There was neither propriety, reason, 
nor keeping, in short, in this comical yet doleful saturnal—over 
which, to adapt one of Mr. Robins’s flowery phrases, “Tact had 
ceased to preside.” 

After the banquet comes the reckoning; and in the case of 
English appreciation of continental life the one has been no 
less exorbitant than the other. Between the Howitts, for in- 
stance, when writing “‘ Which is the wiser?’ and rapturously 
translating the trashy picture of boorish freaks and babyish ec- 
centricity called ‘The Student Life of Germany,” and when 
penning the bitter little book of “ German Experiences” before 
us, there is all the difference between eager and credulous child- 
hood, and maturity soured to cynicism by the disappointment 
of extravagant hopes. A somewhat vexatious residence at 
Heidelberg, marked by many disagreeable household adventures, 
and followed by a painful bereavement, seems to have changed the 
current of every thought and feeling. Writing too immediately 
under the spur of that taking-for-granted spirit which made an 
elder traveller assert that all the men of Alsace were landlords, 
and all the women red-haired, William Howitt’s “ German Ex- 
periences” consists of a warning against peculations, “ up-stairs, 
down-stairs, and in my lady’s chamber;” a caveat against all 
foreign establishments for private education, and a fearful pic- 
ture of all the horrors of a system of state-teaching for the 
people! Most assuredly in the former essays by the Howitts 
on Germany there was nothing of this spirit, We who know 
them to be honourable, affectionate, poetical, and entitled to a 
poet’s trust—which implies allowance for enthusiasm, prejudice, 
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strong personal feelings, and idealization— whether for better or 
for worse—of the homely realities of life—can understand the 
rashness of this recent attack as clearly as the over-hasty em- 
brace of the first admiration. But do the many readers at 
home judge so dispassionately while they read? And, what is 
of little less consequence, can the many abroad be expected to 
put credit in English fairness, when personality is allowed to 
run to such lengths in the apportionment of praise and blame? 
The extent to which the frankness of intercourse becomes 
chilled, to which sweet tempers are soured, and dogged wits pro- 
voked into malicious rejoinder, by such fierce, one-sided published 
statements, would make a sorrowful chronicle in the world’s his- 
tory. How sadly few, indeed, are those who apprehend Truth 
to mean calmness as essentially as courage ! 

Last year, too, another collection of German sketches was put 
forward, certain to command attention from the well-deserved 
popularity of their author, and the excellent and genuine matter 
with which they were intermixed: we advert to Mrs. Shelley’s 
Rambles in Germany and Italy. Writing with a purpose less 
serious, and in a tone less confident than William Howitt, her 
sketches are still less than his a fair picture of the people. A 
confessed antipathy to the language,— which prevented her learn- 
ing it, and thus profiting by the simplest means to set mis- 
understandings right, and to gather such humours, character- 
istics and national traits as lie some little way out of the beaten 
guide-book track,—seems to have dispersed itself like a fog 
around her, wherever she went. She cannot deny that Nature 
is lovely, but laments over Man as passing uncouth ; and a tone 
of fatigue and lamentation pervades the entire series of pages 
devoted to the distasteful country, tragi-comically at variance 
with that glowing resolution to be happy in Italy, which of 
course was its own fulfilment. Need we say, how deeply and 
regardfully we sympathise with every one of her yearnings for 
“ the sweet South”—with every precious and tender memory of 
the times when she drunk in its enchantments with such a pil- 
grim of Beauty to guide her, as the poet’s earth has not since be- 
held? But this very earnestness cf her praise, and our response, 
makes it all the more necessary for us to dwell upon her queru- 
lousness ; lest others should believe it to be as justly authorized 
as her Italian raptures. For the critic ought, beyond all men, 
to turn up the ground wherever the dragon’s teeth lie, whether 
they be dropped in sport, or sown insidiously ; lest armed men 
rise in days to come, for which such a sowing of complaints, 
whether it be by angry declaimers or unreasonable gentlewomen, 
is In some sort a preparation, 
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In our list of injustices to Germany, we should be deficient were 

we to overpass sundry concoctions by French tourists : though 
Prudence forbid that we should be answerable for M. Hugo’s 
politics in “ Le Rhin,” or for M. Alexandre Dumas’s matters 
of fact in his “ Excursions!’”’ Uncharitable though the assertion 
seem, it stands recorded in our notanda, that your unreasonable 
prejudiced traveller par excellence, surly to men, impudent to 
women—exacting attentions which no money can buy, and ob- 
stinate in comparing matters as essentially dissimilar as Mace- 
don and Monmouth—shall in nine cases out of ten turn out to 
be from Paris. The same man who on his own Boulevard 
would be charming, courteous, naif and communicative, is made, 
by a turn of the wooden peg in the traveller’s Hippogriff, sullen, 
intolerable and stupidly uncivil. The author of “ Notre Dame 
de Paris,” though not chargeable with such commis voyageur 
rudeness, saw in the Rhine merely a French river ; while the 
more fluent author of “ Antony” and the “Comte de Monte 
Christo,” need have seen it only in his atelier, so gratuitous are 
his distortions, so vast his exaggerating powers. It is true, 
as has been said, that we English are no more answerable for 
M. Hugo’s solemnities, or M. Dumas’s romances, than we were 
for the abigail airs of the ex-Chamberlain, Baron d’Haussez, 
when writing about Sir Walter Scott, or the impertinent famili- 
arities of Prince Puckler Muskau, when “ pencilling” Lady Mor- 
gan’s charade-playing and Helvetian philosophies. But every 
book of the kind swells the aggregate of national jealousy and 
misunderstanding ; and these it is with which we have to do, in 
speaking of the preparatory feelings wherewith English tourists 
approach German rivers, 

So much for the mood of the public mind, as indicated in its 
current literature with regard to a great district made up of 
some of the most interesting countries in Europe: a mood, we 
regret further to say, fostered by some of the very children of 
the soil, who have gone forth into other capitals, and—there an- 
nealed in new social habits and political philosophies—have 
reviled and satirized their poor father-land, till strangers have 
been compelled to assume that there must be something in 
scandal so loudly reiterated. But another point is to be con- 
sidered: the multiplication of tourists and the consequent change 
which their class has undergone since the peace and the reign 
of steam. What a difference, for instance, exists between “ the 
Grand Tour” and “the Long Vacation!”—between a Walpole 
and a Gray climbing Mount Cenis; or a Burney, in his musical 
researches, perilling his life on the stream of the Isar, or in 
the steppes without the gates of Berlin,--and a Wilkey or a 
Dr. Cumming! What a difference between a dapper Dr. Moore— 
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for the author of ‘ Zeluco’s” travels, though shrewd and amusing, 
and imaginative in all their anecdotical portions, is dapper— 
leading his charge, the “ Duke of H ,»’ from one formal little 
court to another, where Princes sat by the cover side and dis- 
charged their fowling-pieces from elbow chairs, by way of field 
sport ; and Gold Sticks and Gold Keys kept up a murmur of that 
dowager gossip, which has since died out of the world as com- 
pletely as the diplomacy of words and bribery! . . . . what a differ- 
ence, we say, between the picked and aristocratic few who then 
entered deliberately upon the study of the continent, as the 
crowning course of a complete education,—and the “ Robertses 
on their Travels,” who now hurry forth for their six weeks, because 
“the Robertsons” have done the same the year before! Yet let 
us be fair; our commonalty start with one or two advantages 
which their aristocratic ancestors hardly possessed. In the study 
and love of Nature, how large is the advance we have made 
during the last fifty years! The Cowpers and Wordsworths 
did not succeed the Swifts and Hannah Mores in vain. Little 
less is our general gain, not merely in the understanding, but in 
the practice also of Art. There is hardly a reader of this article 
who does not include in the circle of his acquaintance, some 
amateur whose sketches of foreign scenery would have made a 
fortune with the Pomfrets or Thrales of the last century, who 
pretended “ to have a taste.” We could number half-a-dozen, 
each with knowledge and expressive power enough to leaven 
with intelligent anticipations half a score of family connexions ; 
who go forth, when they do go, with something more distinct to 
guide them than a vague idea that rocks are “savage,” and 
lakes “ sweet,” or that, to know Art, it is enough to be able to 
talk of the ‘ Corregiosity of Corregio.” 

Nevertheless, all this progress allowed for, it is with shame 
that we must declare the average travelling English summer 
tourist to be a questionable person, when encountered from 
home. Poor Hood’s “John Bowker,” in his “ Up the Rhine,” 
is but one variety of the species. What visions rise before us 
of Finery in agonies to make the innocent world aware of its 
consequence ! of Curiosity outraging the sanctity of domestic 
privacy and religious feeling—forcing open picture galleries and 
show places, with the most ‘ruthless disregard of all ‘decency and 
conve rage tee de about in churches, guide-book in hand, in 
the midst of a kneeling congregation! What gross remarks have 
we not heard launche d across a public dinner table, by speakers 
who cared little whether or not their vulgar admiration or vulgar 
disparagement reached and hurt its object ! What disturbances 
in theatres and concert-rooms, on the strength of the Engtish- 
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man’s purse! What an arrogant snatching of the best corners, 
and the best carriages, and the best chambers, accompanied with 
complaints for luxuries totally unattainable at home, either fero- 
cious or languishing, as may be! The man at Vienna, who criti- 
cized aloud the “rum manner in which those fellows held their 
forks””—the woman, with a carriage and servants, who kept the 
“ Lilie” at St. Goar in a coil for a good morning hour, because her 
coflee was too weak or too strong (we forget which)—the youth 
of noble name, only restrained by force from “ shying” (as he 
phrased it) a stone through a window in an Elbe village, his 
mark being a lamp, by the light of which a lady was singing 
softly to herself ou a summer evening—are only three among the 
hundred similarly humiliating figures which present themselves 
to our recollection, whose impudence, and pretension and folly, 
make it all the more necessary that the balance should be ad- 
justed by some master-hand, and that the tourist who writes 
should recollect not only that he has an audience to teach, but 
also a house of correction full of culprits, whose misdeeds are to 
be atoned for. 

The grievance is exaggerated by the fact, that the majority of 
Germans visiting England approach us, and write of us, in a far 
different spirit from this. Prosy some of them are, Heaven 
knows! Time having different value with the lounger on the 
Briihl Terrace and the Londoner, and given to ask questions with 
a minuteness perplexing to the most inexact race of talkers 
under the sun: but they are teachable and disposed to admire. 
“Few,” says Mrs. Austin, in the admirably written preface to 
her “ German Fragments,” “ will assert that the energetic and 
practical English mind has that plasticity which enables it to 
place itself in the very circumstances of another, and, as it were, 
to adopt trains of thought, associations and usages, wholly unlike 
the accustomed ones. Weare astonished at deviations from our 
own standard, and readily conclude that all that is unwonted is 
wrong. On the other hand, there is no quality for which the 
Germans are more remarkable, than for their power of complete 
self-transplantation (if I may use the word) to that point of 
view whence another looks upon the world, and of fair appreci- 
ation of varieties in thought, expression and action.” 

Every word of this will apply to the travellers no less than 
the literary men of the two countries. And to strengthen it, we 
have further to point out the fact that English institutions and 
usages are calculated to hit the Germans far harder than Ger- 
man ones do the English. Our late hours, our long distances, 
our meals wide asunder, our uncivil inns, with their appallingly 
heavy charges, our reserve of manners, encouraging the suspicion 
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of comment or of sarcasm which is so particularly wounding to 
a foreigner, have all to be got over and accounted for by the 
Kohls, and Von Raumers, and Schonbeins, ere they are in the 
least in order to describe or arrange their impressions. 

Let us in one matter, very essential to the common-place travel- 
ler’s comfort, offer an illustration, for the benefit of those fasti- 
dious Pelhams and dainty Madame Eglantines, whether given to 
print, or to drawing-room eloquence, who may be disposed to be 
loud about the injustice of the foreign passport system, or the 
slovenliness of German inns. We shall derive this from some 
unpublished letters from German Rivers before us, the aim of 
which seems to correspond with that of our article. Speaking 
of the Grumblers— 


Have they ever reflected (says the writer) what manner of welcome 
awaits the German on an English river, the Thames—even when ar- 
riving at what they are used boastfully to consider the first metropolis 
of the world? Who cares for his comforts? Who meets his fancies — 
innocent, as yet, of the tyranny of our social habits ?—or stands by to 
see that he is not flayed by the rapacious and unscrupulous crew, 
whose pride it is to show the new-comer how short a way a Napoleon 
can go in the purchase of English hospitalities. It is no exaggera- 
tion to assert, that I have never touched our island, in company of 
foreigners, without feelings of shame and mortification anything but 
enviable. Let me bring the comparison home by a pair of pictures, in 
which neither one single circumstance nor touch of colour is imaginary. 

We will suppose the arrival at London Bridge of an Ostend 
steamer, detained behind its time by stormy weather, on a Saturday 
night. The passengers have been on board since two in the morning ; 
most of them having suffered those “ dolores maris” far more terrible 
though undignified than any of those enumerated in Mary Howitt’s 
capital ballad. Some among the company have never seen the sea 
before ; but there are one or two saucy islanders, who have regaled 
the poor beaten creatures, while creeping up the Thames, with tales 
of English magnificence and English comfort: with insolent vauntings 
of the fire-side as superior to the stove—and those half-pompous, half- 
mock-modest anticipations of luxury and happiness, which drop so 
naturally from the lips of those who are nearing home, after a pleasure- 
penance done abroad. The strangers are too weak to question—too 
simple to disbelieve ; and hearten one another up with thoughts of a 
blithe welcome and good cheer. The forest of masts (what a wood 
full of oracles!) is slowly threaded, interminable though it has seemed ; 
the giant arches of London Bridge, brilliant with lamps, and crowded 
with passengers, come in sight; and above the fog, something like a 
cloud—-St. Paul’s. They are on shore, in the centre of civilization. 
Stop a second—not yet; not till they have learned the pleasing truth 
that their luggage cannot be examined that night—must not be touched 
on the morrow—will not be delivered till Monday. Some are going 
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to Manchester, by an early train; some to Mivart’s, to join the Grand 
Duke or Duchess extraordinary, who may be harbouring there—and 
these, unversed in English courtesies, have only provided for the 
night’s use—snuff-boxes and reticules. Small pity, however, for them ! 
—they will find means to supply every missing appliance, when their 
pilgrimage westward is over. But here are a group of less opulent 
people, with ash-grey cheeks and saucer eyes ; clamorous for something 
warm—a supper to eat, after the exhaustion of their sea agony. 
They charge the nearest hotel ; one, moreover, expressly provided for 
the entertainment of tourists. The myrmidons are insolent—the cook 
is gone to bed—a huge piece of cold raw roast beef is exhibited to 
them; half a cheese as hard as horn, with knives and table-cloths of 
the steam-boat order of nicety and cleanliness, And the blinking waiter 
makes this brave display with a deliberate grudging surliness, which 
acts as the coup de grace to the poor, chill, qualmish creatures. A 
weak remonstrance—an attempt to obtain some fare more congenial— 
an impudent answer, and they are hustled out into the streets again, 
to fare better where they can. The streets of London, as every one 
knows, are the easiest things in the world to distinguish one from the 
other towards eleven o'clock at night! One of the party, wishing to 
have law on his side, piteously begs the direction of a policeman in 
their need ; one haunt after another is tried—some forced open—all 
unavailingly : and it is not till they are a good half-mile from the land- 
ing-place, that the slightest pretence of the accommodation sought is 
discovered. Yet we English have the monopoly of comfort ! 

Let us look at another picture, the scene of which shall be on the 
borders of Styria; where the Salzach, after losing itself like a stream 
in a Domdaniel, among the dark rocks of the Ofen, spreads down 
into the plain. A wilder and a more diversified country could not offer 
itself to the pedestrian tourist: and walk he had better, since after 
the bathing-season at Bad-Gastein is closed, the public conveyances 
are taken off the road; and it is dull pastime to post it, hidalgo- 
fashion, in ricketty landaus, which make Grandeur’s bones ache, or 
sharp practice to travel, country-fashion, in one of those wonderful 
vehicles called an Ein Spanner, to which it requires a peasant’s stout- 
ness of sinew and ‘ breadth of beam’ to accustom one’s self. The 
district, in short, lies beyond the beat of easy-going summer tourists ; 
and the means and appliances thereof are few. Let us fancy a party 
of English walkers, after a morning spent beneath the glaciers of the 
Dachstein, and by the side of the Forder and the Hinter-see, (two 
among the gem-like lakes of the Austrian Highlands,) and a day in 
the pastoral valley of Gosau, limping into the little post village of 
Golling; wet, weary and without their baggage, half an hour short of 
midnight, which is something like an equivalent to our English two 
in the morning. The most to be hoped for by the best experienced 
pilgrim is a pull at the beer-flagon, or a glass of bitter schnaps and a 
crust of bread and cheese, ere he can take refuge in one of the spare 
beds, four in a room, with which these old-world hostelries are gar- 
nished. Fire and light have of course been long extinguished. How- 
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ever, it is folly to take even misfortune for granted. The Post is just 
yawning its doors to a close, and the one neat fresh-complexioned 
kellner, who acts as factotum in that establishment, (and as postmaster 
and Heaven knows what besides in the place!) is going his careful 
rounds with a candle, ere everything is made fast for the night. The 
Englishmen enter—an amphibious looking party,—hardly distinguish- 
able from the wildest lot of Biirschen who ever struck terror into the 
heart of orderly Boniface—dripping wet, and covered with mire. 
They find the ample and clean sleeping accommodations so cordially 
ministered, that one voice, waxing courageous, begins to murmur 
something about a long walk and lack of food, and to hint that some- 
thing to eat would be welcome. ‘Certainly,’ is the kind answer ; 
here is no sulky talk of ‘nothing to be got at that hour.’ The cook 
has gone to bed, but she can be wakened; and comes down neat and 
smiling in ten minutes, not having taken time to don her tidy black 
straw hat. A fire of brush-wood is blown up on the altar-like 
hearth of the smoke-blackened kitchen; and while the comforted way- 
farers squat round it, to dry their soaked wearables, this incomparable 
creature, and an aide—not too deeply engrossed to have merry glances 
and Austrian wit to barter for English stares and English-German 
text—prepare, unsolicited, for the astonished and dirty-ramblers, a 
magnificent meal of soup, trout, venison, cutlets, and an omelette ; 
the good-natured cordiality of all engaged in the unreasonable service 
giving their savoury country-cookery its last relish. I (for the 
writer is venturing the egotism of a personal adventure) could not but 
think, while the hospitable process was going on, of the London 
scene sketched above (and also from life)—and marvel how, knowing 
that such contrasts are plenty as blackberries, our tourists will con- 
tinue to compromise their country, by complaints, which, besides only 
addressing themselves to the Abigail order of intellects, are absurd, 
as provoking retaliation. Would-be fine ladies, we know, who have 
few arenas in which to exhibit the spasms of their consequence save 
hotels and steamers, are thus perpetually sinning against honesty and 
good manners, by false descriptions and fantastic exactions : but it is 
disappointing, when any warping cause so disturbs the good temper 
and the self-knowledge of a Mrs. Shelley, as to permit her to vent, in 
print, ‘ aches and pains,” to which she would have been far more liable 
on any high or by-road of England; and which, in any case, would 
be only felt as drawbacks by such gentry of the second table as the 
one chronicled by Hood: who, when sea-sick and sea-terrified, found, 
‘after Christianity, no comfort save in giving mistress warning!’ ” 


We leave willingly graver matters of comparison and debate 
to grave writers; since, though all can prate of education, 
church matters, and like questions, as fluently as they can of 
horses and wine (let us add, with an amount of special know- 
ledge equally slender in both cases), few are entitled by large- 
ness of view and depth of study toa hearing. But we cannot 
close our preamble without pointing out to the thinkers that a 
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work on Germany, valuable as giving reliable instruction, has 
still to be written. Some special features of the life of the pea- 
santry on the Necker and elsewhere, and the manners of a uni- 
versity town, were well noted by William Howitt in his first book, 
ere he lost his liking for German life. He has a deep and true 
feeling, too, for German poetry. But his glimpses of the Prussian, 
and Saxon, and Austrian cities, were too rapid to possess any 
great value; and on all subjects of Art (which plays too intimate 
a part in the society of Germany not to demand a consideration 
far more respectful than Art merits in England) his details and 
speculations are crude and incomplete. Here and there, it is true, 
as in the “Sketches of Bohemia,” published some years ago, in the 
Metropolitan Magazine, by Mr. ewe Reeve, we find a peculiar 
district thoroughly understood and carefully rendered by a par- 
ticular traveller. But the intellectual tourist’s book of Germany 
has still to be published. We have one writer among us, who 
apparently possesses capacity and materials adequate to the 
subject—we mean Mrs, Austin—whose notes to her “ Charac- 
teris‘ics of Goethe,” and whose ‘‘ German Fragments,” and, still 
more, the articles known to be contributed by her to the perio- 
dicals, display not merely the intimate knowledge of language 
and society necessary,—not merely a minute acquaintance with 
history and politics, past and present,—not merely that under- 
standing of Art, which is bred of experience upon original quickness 
of sympathies,—but such largeness of view and liberality of spirit, 
as can embrace and regard a subject under many aspects; and 
place it in a hundred desirable points of lights and positions, 
besides those belonging to our insular (and too often insulated) 
selves. 

Enough, and perhaps too much of this, since we have scanty 
hope that our symphony will charm the churlish or conceited into 
civility. Still less do we profess, in what follows, to teach “ how 
to enjoy,” while noting, disconnectedly, some of the attractions 
which the rivers of Germany offer to those who go abroad with 
placable tempers and wakeful eyes. The whole class of philan- 
thropists—who mistrusted having their grandchiidren taught the 
language of their born enemies ; who conceived Italy to be peopled 
only by opera-singers, and Germany a sort of preserve br ban- 
ditti—will deny the powers of discernment, and the right to coun- 
sel, of those who declare that the wearied Englishman must put 
the sea between him and his papers, ere his holiday feeling is 
secure enough to be genuine. Yet it isso. The delights of the 
first half hour at Calais have passed into a proverb ; and even a 
midnight arrival at that unlovely place, peopled with mongrel 
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inhabitants, Ostend, can raise the pilgrim’s spirits as a token 
that London, with its 


* Death warrants and the Morning Post,” 


is indeed left behind—the wicked boundary crossed—and many 
weeks of renovation before him! Yet Belgium is a sorry land 
to alight on, in spite cf all that Lady Morgan and Harry Lorre- 
quer have written to encourage the English to be happy in it; 
in spite of its thick-coming historical recollections, and its group 
of splendid old cities, each a treasure-house for the lover of Art, 
ancient and modern. The people are an odd, amphibious set ; 
and such at least as greet the traveller at once chargeable with 
Teutonic phlegm and Gallic frivolity. The sound of their lan- 
guage is “ ancient and fish-like”—their physiognomies are heavy 
and uninviting—their very gaiety hasa Dutch gravity, which must 
sadly perplex such honest souls as fancy all foreigners “ funny 
fellows, ready to do any tricks on the argument of an English 
purse.” And if there be a city thickly sown with flowers of 
a which flaunt in the open day as audaciously as Nevers 
in Nat. Lee’s shameless play, “ The Princess of Cleves,” it is 
King Leopold’s capital: head-quarters of literary piracy, more- 
over, as well as of peccadilloes of a deeper dye! We take it 
for granted that the tourist passes through this delectable land ; 
since, thanks to the railways, he is thereby only a step from the 
glories of the Rhine, when safe across the Channel. Yet with 
all its superficial repulsiveness in the manners of its people, Bel- 
gium has that which may attract, apart from its rich and notice- 
able antiquities, which Mr. Murray shall sum, not we; and 
apart from its containing the battle-field of modern times, where 
poets drop their sonnets, and from which the sentimental pick 
up relics “* as pigeons peas.” 

The high promise and fair performance of Belgium, as con- 
cerns Art, have been too coldly and cavalierly overlooked by our 
travelling dilettanti, in their eagerness to reach the Munich fres- 
coes, the nearer Bendemann at Cologne, or the Lessing in the 
Stiidel Museum at Frankfort. Yet the works of De Keyser, Wap- 
pers, Leys, Verboeckhoven, Schelfhout, De Block, and others ; 
the sculptures of Geefs, and the exquisite carvings of Durlé in 
Antwerp Cathedral (almost recalling the bronzes of Peter Vis- 
schen by the dignity of their design), deserve better treatment. 
We wish some of our judges of Art would give them a summer 
month. Then the musical pilgrim, inflamed with eagerness for 
he knows not what in Germany, and, in nine times out of ten, 
doomed to disappointment by this want of precision in his ex- 
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pectations, might consent, we think, to loiter and explore in Brus- 
sels, if he could only extricate himself from the routine of enthu- 
siasm, and recollect what a superb school of instrumental players 
has belonged to the country—MM. De Beriot, Vieuxtemps, 
Servais, Batta, Blaes, and others we do not pretend to name. 
We but point this out, "knowing that in Art a good score of years 
is required before the possible existence of any thing new and 
special in unaccustomed districts is admitted, or the mention 
thereof believed ; and because in Painting and Music Belgium 
is not the fashion, whereas Germany is. 

What changes, however, may come to pass ere this article is 
a twelvemonth old let the Mysterious Lady in Piccadilly declare. 
Mr. Dudley Costello's “* Tour through the Valley of the Meuse, 
with the Legends of the Walloon Country and the Ardennes,” 
will operate as a powerful diversion ; especially to those averse | 
to any great amount of locomotion, ere arriving at the scene of 
their holiday. The name promised picturesque description and 
careful collection: the book performs the promise. 

For the tourist, however, who will not be charmed into turning 
aside or loitering in this portal of the Rhine-land, Belgium must 
be interesting from its wealth in contrasts and costumes. Traces 
of the Spaniard are still to be seen in the Antwerp mantilla, the 
precious black silk whereof is becoming appreciated by our ladies 
of fashion : and the tourist falls in with Béguines in railway car- 
riages. Can he, by the way, if given to the pastime of the me- 
lancholy Jaques, desire a better type of the strange union and 
contrast betwixt things old and new? The Pope, till lately, would 
have none of these revolutionizing inventions (railways, we mean, 
not Béguines) in his kingdom: but his prohibition was worth no 
more than the device of the ostrich hiding its head in the 
sand. What can come to pass in a state of things in which, as 
the Frenchman put it, “ Zl n'y a plus d’ennui!”’ and monks, 
nuns, priests and friars, are whisked here, there, and everywhere, 
in very mixed company? Mundane enlightenment such as 
befel Vert-Vert, of impudent ~ on his voyage ’—or some 
glimpse, no matter how unwillingly received, of a “world, where 
Life and its business have neal the place of that more con- 


templative spirit, under whose dynasty hermitage and monastery 
were founded? So long as this perpetual interchange of order 
with order, of nation with nation, shall continue and increase,— 
of which we are but seeing the dawn,—good Lutherans, we ima- 
gine, may sleep in their beds, though Estaticas were to abound 
in the Tyrol,—though miraculous pictures smile on the faithful 
at Munich—though millions on millions crowd the Moselle to 
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do honour to the Treves relic,—and though even an English 
painter falls into such a foppery as dressing out an English 
architect in the robes and appurtenances of St. Ignatius or a 
Doctor Seraphicus; (vide Mr. Herbert’s portrait of Mr. Pugin.) 
The spirit of the old exclusive times is gone; and the sense of 
Europe will take care of itself. May we beg the Laureate to lay 
this indisputable truth to heart—staunch defender of the Esta- 
blishment as he is—by way of soothing his mind, when ruffled 
with terrors of railway invasions? The scarlet Lady will sufier 
more from the Schoolmaster abroad on the Spit-fire, than the 
sanctity of Rydal water from the prying eyes of “ Manchester 
manufacturers.” 

But, to allay the terrors of those who see in very great inven- 
tion of Science another irretrievable step in the cause of universal 
intelligence and peace—it is certain that the railways in Belgium 
(and we may add all Germany over) seem to be ingeniously 
managed on the greatest expenditure of time and the largest 
discomfort principle. The hubbub and confusion of struggling 
in quest of luggage—the needful (it may be) but awkwardly 
managed concourse of lines, trains and carriages at Mechlin—the 
safe speed and the wearisome jolting.of the vehicles—to say 
nothing of the disastrous arrival in the dark at Cologne—are 
enough toruffle English tempers proverbially sweet,and to provoke 
that pharisaical consciousness of superiority against which we are 
bound to do battle. Well is it for the perspiring innkeepers called 
upon to house the grumbling myriads, who swarm in at mid- 
night, making a chaos of impossible demands ih several bad 
languages, that the route along the valley of the Vesdre, betwixt 
Liege and Aix, has been so picturesque as to act in some trifling 
degree as an alterative. The best thing, however, of the long 
day’s flight through Belgium, which is now the most usual pre- 
amble to a Rhine journey, is the supper in the Kaiserlicher Hof, 
at the city of the Three Kings; or the wine of Dietzmann’s 
Hotel Royale, whose butler never goes to bed, and whose kellners 
never lose heart of grace ;—and the sight and the sound which 
the blinking traveller gets, if he throws open his window, ere 
going to rest, of the mighty and swift river—so ceaselessly be- 
rhymed and raved about, yet in spite of rhymesters and fa- 
natics still unexhausted. 

The very starting point—Cologne—-is now a place of increas- 
ing wealth to the artistic tourist, who, however pressed, or how- 
ever familiar, can hardly forbear pausing there a day at the outset 
of his summer ramble. Who but must look with interest at the 
vigorous effort now made by modern faith and princely liberality 
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to reverse that old edict (M. Alexander Dumas will be only too 
glad to tell the legend for the benefit of those who know it not 
already), which decreed that the JRomt never should be finished ? 
We shall not live to see the fulfilment of the “ broken promise 
to God,” as poor Hood called it; but to observe the steps daily 
made—the ruin year by year assuming form and completeness, 
and rising into something like cqnformity with the original design, 
is a spectacle to which time and familiarity only add interest : 
and thoughts like the following will be written in the minds of 
every thoughtful English traveller, even if he eschew the lax 
practice of “ oozing out” into a journal. 
** No more in widow’d grandeur mourning still, 

Co.tocne! thy glory fades, a death-like place ; 

But filled with plastic life, its courts embrace 
Reviving zeal devout, and strenuous will. 
The nations gather round: and wealth and skill 

Are leagued with art to purge the land’s disgrace, 

The scars of time and sacrilege efface, 
And yet on earth the vast design fulfil. 
God speed the work! Wherever German speech 

Is heard, let blessings knit the holy band, 

And guard its growing hope from chill or jar ! 
So may this union quicken all the land, 
Nor end this work alone, but every breach 
Close up, and heal at last the oldest wounds of war!” 

A Rosary from the Rhine, No. 15. 


“God speed the work !” we should imagine must be echoed by 
even the ultra-liberals ;—the Howitts and the Freiligraths, who 
detect in the religious and educational councils of Prussia only 
political and spiritual enthralment. A Heine it is true, dena- 
tionalized into that bitter and ironical irreverance which becomes 
blasphemy, and clinging fast to the Dejanira’s poisoned gar- 
ment which has dropped from the shoulders of matiy among his 
comrades, the recovering convu/sionnaires of France, may find 
(vide his “ Neue Gedichte”) nothing but foul, or burlesque, or 
degrading images, in the city of the Three Kings, and folly in 
the attempt to restore their shrine. But few English pilgrims will 
follow in his wake, or echo his blighting and unprofitable cyni- 
cism. Many, apart from all feelings of religious enthusiasm, 
will see in the Cathedral and this work a noticeable type and 
illustration of the strength of modern German art. The spirit 
of this is reproductive rather than creative. England or France 
have nothing to show like our cousins’ respect for old build- 
ings in restoration :—witness the cathedrals of Cologne, Bam- 
herg, and Ratisbon, How intense and all pervading too is the 
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reverence of their painters for antique German and Italian 
models, may be seen in every line of their works. With the ex- 
ception of fates pictures* and those by Kaulbach, in which 
strong original genius may be seen developed, we can hardly call 
to mind, after careful inspection of many of the master-works, any 
grand historical composition, in which heads, attitudes, groupes, 
artifices of colour, or wilful derelictions from perspective, could 
not be referred to older standards. While venturing on a sweeping 
assertion like this, in peril of the severe strictures of enthu- 
siasts like Mrs. Jameson, who see poetry and beauty in the 
attempt, which blind their eyes and engage their sympathies 
for the imperfect achievement, we are not forgetting the works 
at Munich—the ambitious frescoes by Cornelius, in the Lud- 
wig’s Kirche—nor the more placid designs by Hess in the 
Basilica—nor Schnorr’s vigorous Barbarossa room in the Fest- 
bau—vast, and meritorious, and forcible productions. But 
for our graceless selves, we would’ rather have something more 
purely phantasmal and less pedantically imitative, something 
more closely akin to the spirit of our own times and feelings 
than these close and often servile shadowings forth of past 
ages, when credulity was stronger and knowledge less. Nor in 
spite of the many spiritual excellences which the new Ger- 
man creations exhibit, and the admirable purpose to patronize 
and to produce which has peopled so many ateliers with busy 
and thoughtful industry, can we admit that as reflections of 
their epoch, which all works of Art should be, do these German 
pictures outdo the productions of our own painters, or of the De- 
laroches and Scheftiers of France. 

Further, when we are speaking of German taste and care in 


* Speaking as the above paragraph may be thought to do in a depreciating tone of 
a large and meritorious body of artists, it is necessary for the writer to insist, though 
in the short space of a note, on the high claims of the two painters thus exceptionally 
mentioned as original thinkers. Lessing’s great picture of ‘* Huss at Constance,” 
in the Stidel Museum at Frankfort, though irregular and disagreeable in the arrange- 
ment of the lines, and timid in its colouring, has a character, an individuality, and a care 
of finish, which almost remove it from the category of modern works. But we dare to 
prefer his smaller pictures : such as the exquisite little snow burial scene in the Gallery 
at Cologne, or the knight and his courser by a forest well, in the Frankfort museum. 
Whereas other pictures have been originated by—these suggest inventions. A ballad, 
if not a romance, could be written from each. 

There is yet more in those grand compositions of Kaulbach—the “ Hunnenschlacht”’ 
and the “‘ Jerusalem ;” a Dantesque sweep and sternness of imagination belonging to 
the old strong days of Art, yet owing little to antique tradition. We have seen male 
portraits too by him of a decision and a vigour no less rare in these days when pretti- 
ness seems to be the one thing needful to — man as well to painted woman. Of 
all the painters we have ever known, this high-minded and courteous gentleman (him- 


self, a picture, in right of his bright, expressive countenance), living in his charming 
garden-house, among friends who love, and neighbours who appreciate him, seems the 
nearest to fulfil the ideal of what a painter should be. 
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restoration, we must restrict ourselves to their ecclesiastical 
works. The very Rhine unhappily displays three grievous 
mistakes, made uader the hope of reviving castellated architec- 
ture, and of housing easy-going Bonn professors, and romantic 
Prussian princes in the eyries, from which the robber chiefs 
could calculate their quarter’s income, creeping up or sweeping 
down the stream, miles before it arrived. Rheineck, Stolzenfels, 
and the Rheinstein, thus “ rhymed and twirled,” (as Walpole 
writes of Pope’s garden,) are all, more or less, elaborate and 
pretentious failures—tawdry to look upon, comfortless to in- 
habit ; intermixing with the old romance of “ the strong hand” 
modern considerations alike impertinent and importunate. 
Hard enough is it for the tourist to reconcile himself to the 
factory-like hotels, raising their purse-proud bulks in the midst 
of the little crumbling gray towns, with their watch-towers, and 
their chapels, and the perpetual vine-hung cliff behind: but 
decaying Nature may plead for these harbours as a necessity, 
whereas Affectation alone could find pleasure or probability in 
the mimic state and grandeur of one of the above haunts ; which 
have lost the grace of the olden time, without having won an 
air of practicable comfort or habitation. 

We have said that the Rhine is still unexhausted—not forget- 
ing the gleanings of Simrock, and Adelheid von Stolterfoth, and 
Sir Lytton Bulwer, and Planché, and Mrs. Trollope, and Knox, 
—not forgetting the herd of rhymesters, and Annual-providers, 
and tale-tellers ; and sonneteers, foremost among whom must the 
author of “ The Rosary” be mentioned. All good things are 
inexhaustible as subjects. Shakspeare is—and so is the Irish- 
man’s “ sweet noble creature,” the Moon—and the Madonna 
dell’ Sisto—and Mont Blanc, over which the author of “ Ion,” 
even coming after the author of “ Manfred,” has thrown a new 
charm. And thus the Rhine, though now too universally 
“ taken for granted,” has still rich spoils for the heart and the 
eye of the loiterer. The rapidity of communication which tempts 
the traveller to push onward, exercises one good influence: and 
the by-ways of this now all but home tour are more lonely and 
untrodden than would seem credible. We have never lingered 
for a day or two, at any point, without being “ spirited away” 
along some tributary stream, or across uplands rich with or- 
chards, or up rifts in the rocks walled with vineyards, to some 
prospect, or memorial of the rough old days, though little known, 
little less remarkable and striking than those from which the 
river-pilgrim cannot escape ;—such as the ruin at Rolandseck, the 
fortified rock of Ehrenbreitstein, the dungeon of the Marksburg, 
and the islands of the Pfalz and the Mause Thurm. 
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But not merely is the Rhine-land a region offering treasures 
of fancy and feeling in right of its known riches; it has still, as 
we have said, haunts carelessly overlooked, or imperfectly de- 
scribed. ‘To instance, let the pilgrim begin at the very begin- 
ning, with Godesberg : a station somewhat forsaken, because too 
near home and out of the reach of passing steamers, and he may 
spend a summer month to his heart’s content, without fear of 
any large incursion of pink parasols or bagmen bold. Hollan- 
ders resort there liberally, but not many English. From the Hotel 
Bellevue, kept by a faded Lavinia among landladies, in her way 
as quaint a character as Mrs. Margaret Dods, he has within a 
day’s reach the Seven Mountains, with their thousand views—the 
holy and secluded ruin of Heisterbach ; Rolandseck, the Nun’s 
Island, and the Réderberg—the heights of Siegburg, or the Kreuz- 
berg, with its strange cellarage of dried monks (a less awful 
sight than Imagination could dream)—the forsaken house of 
Gudenau, and the valley of the Ahr; the first, perhaps, of the 
Rhine tributaries worth exploring, and one of the most faery 
in the striking and fantastic scenesy it presents. Then there is 
the Landskrone to mount, and the still old town of Andernach, 
with its Romanesque churches and its magnificent watchtower ; 
and beyond this, again, the lake and abbey church of Laach ; 
a lovely spot of haunted ground. We shall never forget the im- 
pression made by arriving there on a golden autumnal after- 
noon, when, pushing aside the branches of the little wood 
which fringes its banks, we came in sight of the clear, dark, 
voleanic lake. Every thing was sunshiny and still, save for the 
voices of a few girls and children, who had rambled out to make 
holiday there; the reeds which started up in the water from 
among the clear brown pebbles hardly waved; the banks were 
jewelled with the yellow cistus and the sweet crimson pink, 
and alive with painted moths and enormous dragon flies mailed in 
green and gold. On the further side of the small and silent 


mere, 
With towers that in the sunshine quivered, 


rose the deserted church, one of the most complete and singular 
specimens of its order of architecture extant. Never to be sure 
was there such a place for fairies to hold their court in, or for 
Tieck tv repeople with the creatures of one of his incomparable 
Marchen. ‘Tarry at Andernach, all ye good poets at least who 
may pass up the Rhine, and spend a quiet day by the lake of 
Laach! Yet it goes almost to the heart to write a word which 
shall tend to lay open the delicate treasures of so fair a spot. 
Leaving Andernach, as we mount the Rhine, the temptations, 
whether for traveller, or traveller’s jackal, to digress, in- 
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crease in something like geometrical progression. First and 
most important of all the Siice-ciindtiiex and, among these, 
closest in resemblance to the sovereign river, is the Moselle. Up 
and down this stream the tide of Fashion has set strongly during 
the last three years. Even before the exposition of the Holy Tunic 
thronged the streets of Treves, the fame of its magnificent Roman 
and Byzantine and Christian antiquities had drawn travellers across 
Belgium to that fine old city; and after such a weary journey as 
that was, and after the exhaustion of sight-seeing and antiquity- 
studying, what better pleasure could be found for the fatigued 
and the indolent than gliding along the windings of the sweet 
and peaceful river—little less rich in picturesque objects than 
the better-known stream it joins at Coblenz! For walkers, 
nothing can be more agreeable than to divide their day on the 
Moselle betwixt skiff and shore; crossing such a promontory as 
separates Berncastel from Trarbach (as quaint and gloomy an old 
town as one could desire to enter in the dusk of a summer's 
evening); or, again, mounting to Kloster-Marienburg while their 
water-coach drops down toAlf. Here, by the way, as in every other 
practicable case, when time is not urgent, and the traveller not 
fearful nor fastidious, we take it for granted that the boat of the 
country will be preferred to the steamer, with its perpetual pul- 
sation and its noisome odours, and its miscellaneous freightage 
of human bipeds. Caravan and caravanserai—to speak Orien- 
tally—have sufficiently vulgarized the Rhine river, and sophis- 
ticated, as William Howitt will avouch, the Rhine people. On 
the Danube, where, as yet, every fresh figure who steps on 
board is a picture, where the distances are wide, the navigation 
uncertain, and the power of varying the monotony of confinement 
small, a steam-boat is the wisest medium of conveyance; but 
on quieter and more sinuous waters, be the vehicle even such a 
pretty toy as those employed in navigation of the Main, it 
must be felt somewhat of a desecration and an impertinence to 
all who can choose, and who prefer adventure and tranquillity 
to convenience. 

So much on the Laureate’s side of the argument with regard 
to steam conveyance! And really the rabble with which the 
innocent tourist is confounded, when from the quiet land of 
the Moselle he joins the world again on the quay at Coblenz, is 
enough to make the most liberally-sympathetic lover of his 
kind atrabilious and exclusive, and to reduce him to that whim- 
sical state of sulkiness at which a “ Look! look !” is felt to be 
a persecution; the praise of a favourite hotel, be it “ Géant,” or 
“ Trois Suisses,” or “ Cheval Blanc,” a personal insult; and 
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even the fortress crowning the Broad Stone of Honour gets as- 
serted by the angry perspiring John Bull to be hardly worth 
looking at—a place “ which a handful of strong men would 

ull about its occupant’s ears in a couple of summer morn- 
ings.” If Cologne have the “ one-and-thirty several stenches” 
anathematized by the author of “Christobel,” Coblenz owns at 
least as many discordant noises; and glad will the pilgrim be 
who can escape from it, if no further than to some creek of the 
Lahn, the next Rhenish river, which, like other members of its 
family, has a physiognomy all its own. 

This delicious and cheerful stream brings us into the domain 
of the “Old Man of the Brunnen.” Here, then, we enter the 
summer tourists’ most beaten ground; among the watering- 
places of Nassau and the Taunus, and the richly crowded ruins 
and vineyards of the Rheingau. Beaten as this is, we could 
still point out some new fields and pastures ; some relics which 
had escaped being pawed by the common herd of rhapsodists, 
who see in St. Werner’s Chapel “ such a sweet place for a pic- 
nic,” and like to run races round the mouldering but still com- 
plete walls of Oberwesel. But it is needless; and truth to say, 
the district is not our favourite one. A watering-place for the 
sick makes a ¢riste sojourn for the healthy; a watering-place 
for battered Fashion to exhibit its worn-out clothes and its 
worn-out airs and graces, and for Knavery to arrange its gambols 
in, is more repulsive to heart and eye than the dustiest furlong 
of Regent Street, or the grimmest nook of St. Giles; since to 
these folly and crime seem natural. It was sickening last year 
to read, among the other temptations to Hombourg circulated 
through all the continental papers, the plain announcement that 
the bank there allowed one more point to those who frequented 
the Spa than any other similar establishment; that,in other words, 
the sharpers would be, by one trick of the cards, more honest 
than their neighbours—and so tempt the unwary! Assuredly 
so long as notifications of this kind are allowed to go the round 
of the German papers, our cousins have little need to throw our 
published police cases in our teeth as poisonous to the morals 
of all quiet housekeepers, As regards this matter, we are some- 
what disposed to echo, with regard to Germany, the gloomy 
Jeremiade of Peacock’s Mr. Toobad ; agreeing with the son- 
neteer, who has given the following quaint version of one of the 
old legends of the Lahn :— 

“ EMS. 
“ Here had The Devil many a hold of pride ; 
On bleak volcanic ridge, in rifted cave, 
The swart Usurper did to battle ride, 
Or his familiars hideous audience gave. 
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Then came the monks: and hill and grot they plied 
With constant prayers, until the Fiend—a slave 
To bell and book—began to ramp and rave ; — 
Then fled, their psalms unable to abide !— 
The monks are gone, the vales anew profaned, 
For lo! the untiring foe has stooped his wings 
O’er his old haunt. The pure and wholesome springs 
By laymen from their mountain sleep unchained, 
To comfort man, his cloven foot hath stained. 
Hark! fleshless Beath laughs low!—His dice the gamester rings!” 


The above sets forth one reason for honest disinclination to a 
district, spoiled, so to say, by the too perpetual intrusions of 
sickness and shameful pleasure. Further,—all such scrupu- 
losities allowed for,—in itself, the valley of the Rhine, betwixt 
Coblenz and Bingen, seems to us overrated ; and its scenery, 
however captivating, to be monotonous. Well do we recollect 
the simple talk of an old Franconian peasant to whom we listened 
a few summers ago, in the starlight, on a Rhine steamer; and 
who, in answer to some of the raptures of a party of tourists, 
who poked the homely man,—tourist fashion,—to tell them whe- 
ther he had ever seen any thing so beautiful elsewhere. ‘ Yes,” 
he replied quietly. ‘‘ I could not live here. It is too much 
weinberg and ruin: nothing else. I like better the pleasant 
meadows of the Main.” The quaint old creature’s distinction 
was not wholly a prejudice or a paradox. 

We at all events will leave the legend of yoy the Fair to 
M. Victor Hugo’s telling, and the song of the Lureleiberg to 
M. Heine’s singing (for who sung so sweetly of Germany as he 
before the blight passed over him?) and to the conscience of 
M. A. Dumas the tale of the tipsy English widowed lord, who 
wished “ every passing villager” to get drunk on Rhine wine with 
him, “ tothe memory of cette chére Milady.” We will leave the 
Mause Thurm with Southey’s ballad; and the Rochus Kapelle 
with all the festive thoughts therewith connected by the glow- 
ing descriptions of Goethe and Bettina; and the Magician’s 
Castle of the Golden Grapes (for might we not thus christen 
Johannisberg ‘—abode of the man who mesmerised Napoleon, 
and garden-house to a vineyard, a single bottle from which is a 
handsome gift to a king or to a Rubini* :)—we will leave all 
these highway sights and stories, familiar as an old song, yet, 





- = _ be recorded as the solitary manifestation of esprit on the part of the most 


renowned European tenor singer, that, on being asked for his autograph by the Prin- 
cess Metternich, he wrote at once:—“ Received two dozen of the finest Johannisberger. 
Giambattista Rubini.” 
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sooth to say, as little comprehended. We will leave, too, Mainz, 
where, as Mrs. Butler sings, 
‘many a warrior priest 
Was wont of yore to fight and feast,” 


that we may trace a portion of the course of a less famous 
German stream, which falls completely within the scope of the 
least adventurous summer tourist. Every one stops at Frank- 
fort to see the “ Ariadne,” and, of late, Lessing’s «Fohn Huss ;” 
or to buy Bohemian glass, or to study the humours of the Fair, 
or to have passports arranged. Almost every one also now steps 
beyond it in some direction or other; but how few, about to ex- 
plore central or Southern Germany, have as yet thought of even 
stepping out to Schwanheim to look at the wood so dear to the 
Liedertafel Societies of the free town,—still more of taking the 
Main as far as Wiirzburg? Yet now is the time for the Main, 
before it is vulgarized by huge barrack-like hotels, or ere its 
gracious and cheerful inhabitants are rendered suspicious by the 
incursions of supercilious people, not comprehending their lan- 
guage, and flouting its speakers. From the unpublished letters 
of our friend; a Vacation Rambler something less eminent than 
Serjeant Talfourd ; and from Herr Menk Dittmarsch’s letter-press 
to Deldeskamp’s “ Panorama des Mains;’’ we may combine a ske- 
leton itinerary, which will also include a sketch of German life 
under one of its most festive and genial aspects. The picture 
(which we believe may be warranted as true) may in some small 
degree relieve the monotony of so many pages in which the 
critical “we” speaketh. The writer, it will be seen, solicitous 
for repose rather than rapidity of transport, went up the Main 
and loitered on the way. 

“ Our steamer,” says he, “a pretty little toy, moved by an engine 
good for as little horse power as possible, and its cabin pranked out 
with bloom-coloured and gold pannels, and rococo arabesques, started 
from the quay at Frankfort about ten minutes to six. The morning was 
warm and brilliant, nearly equal to one of our Moselle mornings; and 
the smooth stream alive with rafts. Close to Frankfort the banks are 
gay with villas, and when these are passed, they are fringed with 
willow beds, and margined with meadows, blue and white and yellow 
with summer flowers, making the stream more cheerful than can be 
described, and beating, | must say, in variety, the more pompous gar- 
niture of the Rhine. Offenbach was soon reached; then the great 
lumbering chateau of Rumpenheim, which, with its formal gardens 
and fine trees, had a sort of pompous Claude-like look. The next 
‘object’ was Schloss-Phillipsruhe, a more extensive pile, built in 1701 
by Count Philip of Hanau. Then, by the outlet of the Kinsig, stands 
that town, so embowered in wood as to lose half its importance. At 
the next bend of the stream is Gross-Steinheim. 
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‘*Neither Rhine nor Necker, no, nor our well-remembered Mo- 
selle, have a cabinet picture to show more engaging than this little 
old town, as seen from the water, cleaner and greener than any similar 
spot on either river, and full of curious matter for the artist. There 
is a round tower belonging to the castle, bristling a-top with five 
peaked fourelles, with other most inviting fragments of battlement and 
gateway and ancient dwelling ;—and hard by the landing-place a linden 
split into five several trunks, with a bench round it ;—a nonpareil 
among places of rendezvous for gossips. After Gross-Steinheim a few 
dead miles of the stream have to be got over, and this may be as well 
accomplished after our fashion, that is, by aid of a beef steak and 
half a bottle of Bocks-beutel, the famous wine of Wiirzburg, which even, 
as served on a Main steamer, is not unworthy of its fame. * * * 

* Then comes Seligenstadt, once Ober-Miilheim, with its Charle- 
magne relics, its huge spoon, out of which the mighty man supped its 
porridge, and its burial-place, where his secretary Eginhard was 
buried ;—then Dettingen, and shortly Aschaffenburg. Here the cum- 
brous red-stone palace, flanked with its cruet-like towers, wants only 
a little judicious ruining to be started as an object against Heidelberg. 
By this time it was noon, and the colouring was singularly beautiful ; 
the greens fresh with rain, the shadows deep and capricious, owing to 
the quantity of storm-cloud abroad. Sulzbach must be noted for its 
simple and effective gothic church. They achieve a picturesque here, by 
a steeply-pitched roof, which I think might be attempted in England. 
With us flatness is generic: yet the long facades and low buildings, —that 
terrace-style, in short, which is good for an Isola Bella, with its grand 
back ground, have with us a strange tendency towards the insignificant. 
Save the ruin at Klingenberg, I do not remember any thing of especial 
beauty, till great Heubach, with its Franciscan monastery on the hill, 
and little Heubach, with its rich and tempting-looking chateau of the 
Counts of Léwenstein-Rosenberg, opened upon us ; and between them, 
past the mouth of the Amorbach, the splendid square red watch 
tower, which marks one boundary of Miltenberg town. At this we 
were to halt; and according to my humour, a better halting-place 
was never found. There is 2 very fine ruin on the height above the 
town, at the foot of which aa irregular open space shows an arrange- 
ment of old houses, trees, gateways and flower-balconies calling for 
Prout or Harding. And, by the way, from these last objects has been 
entirely overset one piece of my English pride, which used to arro- 
gate to us superiority in this cheapest and loveliest of decorations. 
Very fine geraniums, full of colour; hydrangeas, with their globes of 
pale blue, swelling out through the fantastical iron gratings; balsams 
of that brilliant fiery scarlet which is past the imitation of a Van 
Huysum or a Van Os; and yellow carnations enough to make the 
fortune of Madame Jullien in a single week tapestry the fronts of 
some of the houses as for a procession day. 

“The Angel’ of Miltenberg is a spirit of no ordinary hospitality. 
Mine host, who is six feet two, with eyes black as sloes, and pink-red 
cheeks, goes civilly bowing to and fro; followed by a pair of the 
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noblest white dogs I ever saw, Goliaths of their kind, not only his com- 
panions, but also housewardens; for they prowl about the passages at 
night, and if they encounter any one who cannot give a lawful ac- 
count of himself, throw him down, and hold him fast—quietly. Mine 
hostess is as elegant-looking a woman as most you meet. She has her 
train, too; ‘a following of turkeys’ on the gigantic scale which distin- 
guishes the establishment. ‘1 will allot upon it’ that she is a consum- 
mate cook. The most wretched wet-brown-paperness (as Walpole 
used to call his friend Mann’s shabby appearance) must have yielded 
to a month’s dieting on her coffee and her cream; and her milch-brod 
and her solemn Sunday presentment of Bavarian dampf-nudeln, with 
conserve-of-rose sauce. Opposite to the door of my room is a 
granary, where .I sate through a lecture on linseed, oats, and other 
grains of this rich land. The wine is Eichenbihler, but the welcome 
is better than the wine. A better place, in short, for ‘ taking off the 
strings of the instrument,’ as — graphically phrases it, could 
hardly be found. 

‘*** Taking off the strings!’ Truly a somewhat misplaced simile 
in the present instance. Let no one who wanders about in Germany 
fancy he can get out of the reach of music, save he lives in his travelling 
carriage with a cordon of insolent English servants round him to ‘keep 
the people off.’ Little did I think, when I decided to halt here, be- 
cause the place was so utterly out of the world, that I should come in 
for the keeping of a royal birth-day ; and that from cock-crow till late 
midnight my ears should not have been half an hour at a time empty. 

“ Some little prelude of what we were to expect, it is true, was to 
be heard last evening, when coming into the town we encountered 
the regimental band of the militia of Miltenberg, numbering two hun- 
dred soldiers, playing a polka in a style which cannot be got at in 
London; such brio, such true rhythm, such nice proportion in the 
instruments, such accuracy of time. The players, too, looked at once 
clever, neat, and jolly; free from that inane regulation formality which 
so often strikes the eye in professional soldiers, Yet these were only, 
as the song says, 

The butcher, the baker, 

The gingerbread maker 
of the little town, come out to do an evening’s service, and take an 
evening’s pleasure. There was duty and heart in their playing ; and 
really, as — puts it, ‘ they did beat their drum wonderful!’ I 
don’t know that I felt quite so benevolently disposed to these loyal 
men of Miltenberg, when at four o’clock this morning I was awakened 
by the same capital military band. Prematurely as they go to bed in 
Germany, they have no respect for the quiet of night. They have 
watchmen who blow lugubrious horns, and sing wholesome verses— 
have bells that ring at most uncomfortable seasons—and not long after 
five the sound of feet, and the smell of coffee, warn one that ‘ the 
young day hath begun!’ Betwixt eight and nine there was a regular 
review of this neat and content looking corps in the square opposite 
‘The Angel,’ half the fathers and brothers and infantry of the town 
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looking on—and on the steps of a fountain, backed by a house 
with blazing window-flowers (the word is not too strong), a little 
group of Bavarian women dressed for mass, with their quaint pointed 
black caps and streamers of watered ribbon, their gay coloured 
handkerchiefs and aprons, and in their hands rosaries or prayer- 
books, each with a little nosegay of aromatic flowers shut in. They 
were just the proper foreground figures ;—a barefooted Franciscan friar, 
who stood a stone’s throw off, and was blessing sundry disrespectful 
children, being an effective link (so to say) between the lookers-on and 
the actors in as pretty a piece of pocket-parade as one could see. 
More music, more of that wonderful drumming !—and ere it had quite 
died away down the street the mass had begun, with some most 
powerful congregational singing—in unison however. Every three 
minutes or thereabouts a mortar went off, making a mixture of sounds 
which seasoned breakfast oddly—yet, I must own, not disagreeably. 

* As the day began, so it went on. After mass, which I never saw 
more fully attended or more devoutly honoured, we walked out to 
Amorbach, one of the lions of the Main, down a pleasant valley, bear- 
ing the harmonious name of the Mud-Thal. A violent shower of rain 
made us stop on our return at the clean, but poor little village of Bre- 
tendiehl, Here, passing the very small church, was the same loud and 
penetrating singing, with an organ too not unskilfully played. As the 
doors were shut, I presume a rehearsal of the service was going on: 
the body of tone strnck me as very fine. While waiting for dinner, a 
funeral passed ‘ The Angel,’ with a good deal of earnest and touching 
ceremony. First came the little boys of the place; the same who 
had been crowding about the soldiers at breakfast time, singing a 
shrill sort of chaunt; followed by the men, who repeated Paternosters 
aloud. Behind these came two of the Franciscans, each bearing a 
wax taper, the officiating priest and censer-boys, then the body ; 
lastly, a long train of women praying aloud, among them the family of 
the deceased, three females in deep mourning, who wept bitterly. I 
do not remember before to have seen the people taking so large a 
share in a Roman Catholic rite ; and as the procession of prayer and 
dirge wound through the square and up a steep street beside our 
hotel to the churchyard, every one bowing and uncovering as the 
crucifixes passed, I thought I had never seen the last offices to the 
dead conducted with more solemn and touching propriety. 

** You will say, that to this point of the day—three o’clock—there is 
not a syllable about what may be really called popular music. This is 
now to come. We had heard from cock-crow of some excessive jubila- 
tion which was to take place in the evening at Biirgstadt, a village about 
half a mile beyond the walls; and , who is at the happy age when 
a ball is a ball, took fire at the news: my Panza, too, who believes he 
has the secret of the one true polka. But I had no thought of going 
till the landlord informed me that the young ladies of the town (and, 
by the way, the ‘ Maid of Miltenberg’ is surely as pretty as the 
* Maid of Mariendorpt!’) were about to present a flag of their em- 
broidery to the Sing-verein of the place ; and that there would be music 
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and speechifying ; in short, a high ceremony, such as my dear friends 
the Germans delight in. Ever since my tenderest age, I have been 
accused of a passion for pageantry; and, perhaps, I wanted to see 
whether I could forget myself as I did in other happier years; so, 
literally vino ciboque gravatus, (have I not said that ‘ The Angel’ of 
Miltenberg hath a celestial cook in the person of its elegant, graceful 
landlady ?) I was persuaded to Burgstadt, to hear the music and see 
the show. 

* I must say the place for this high festival was not encouraging to 
enter :—a very mean and dirty tavern, with a capacious upper chamber, 
which had been dressed with garlands and wax lights, and dear em- 
blematical pictures, which one must, any where else, have laughed at. 
Below, till the ladies should be ready, the stewards of the ceremony 
and their friends were drinking beer and smoking jovially in a stifling 
stube ; but this whet, so to say, was not of very long duration, and we 
were handed up stairs with some ceremony, into as friendly and 
attractive-looking an assembly as I ever made one of. You, who, like 
me, are used to the faces of dolour, offended pride, or resolute ambi- 
tion, which distinguish our gatherings in England—-where Church and 
Chapel, Whig and Tory, Trade and Profession, Aristocracy and Com- 
monalty, mutually resolve to affront or keep each other in order, would 
have been struck, as I was, with the bright and happy countenances. 
In our puppy days, we might have noticed some odd coats and bare 
throats, a comical use among the men of Bavarian blue and white, and 
a sickly smell of tobacco; but with the damsels no earthly fault could 
be found. Fresh looking and freshly dressed, I would have trans- 
planted a round dozen of them into a London ball-room, secure of 
being thanked by Czlebses in search of partners, and poisoned by 
chaperons for my pains. . . . 

* The musical society of gentlemen was singing as we went in, a very 
tidy part-song as regards composition. The execution was excellent 
—excellent in that precision of time, which is hardly attainable in 
England, and in those graduations of tone, swells, sforzandi and 
smorzandi, which are a relic of the good old days of singing; since, 
without them, the antique music of the classical schools becomes (if 
I may dare to say it) heavily monotonous. I found the voices, too, 
pleasanter than the voices of North Germany. But the dear, earnest, 
self-complacent, very happy faces! they were to me as excellent as 
the music. Even could hardly g get them round him among his 
workmen: since there is a care on every English brow, which we 
would not have away if we could, if it was to be cancelled at the 
expense of intellectual and moral superiority—but still which is 
there. Never sate people so perpetually in sight of the skeleton 
at the banquet as we! Not so your prosperous Franconians. 

“In a second part-song the voices sunk a little, but the modula- 
tions, which were rather cramped, were executed in capital tune, 
relatively. ‘The third was the most spirited and interesting, but it 
was hardly heard for a sort of buzz of expectation which warned one 
that the great business of the evening was coming. A little busy 
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gentleman, whose face, betwixt moustaches, toupet, spectacles and 
shirt-collars, seemed all over offsets, came, carrying the famous piece 
of embroidery, accompanied by a bevy of fair damsels very prettily 
dressed : one of whom, trembling a little with timidity, though not so 
much as an English girl would have done, recited her small oration 
‘with emphasis and discretion,’ and tbat up-and-down sort of can- 
tilena, which is generically distinctive of German declamation, but 
fatiguing to the ear, and inseparable from the idea of pedantry. At 
its close, she handed over the banner (did I say that the top thereof 
was crowned with a sheaf of superb flowers ?) to one of the gentlemen ; 
and the Sub-Rector, obviously the crack orator of Miltenburg, began 
his reply. This, as was only natural, was in a higher strain of elo- 
quence ; we had Song and Fatherland; the Fair and the Faithful; the 
Miltenberg Gesang-Verein and King Louis of Bavaria, the last name 
accompanied with a flourish of drums and trumpets; and a ‘ Lebe 
hoch’ at last, given, as the phrase goes, after the fashion of our 
‘musical honours.’ I am old and battered, and, as you know, parti- 
cularly alive to anything Pickwickian; but so far from feeling any 
absurdity in this gay and hearty little ceremony, it brought tears to 
my eyes; for I thought of the cold hearts and careful heads I had left 
behind me; and much—much that goes with them, to the destroy- 
ing of all holy and generous emotion; or, at least, to its suppression, 
until sleep and death almost become one. You should come and rest 
yourself in some of these nooks of the world, before steam has made 
the common people extortionate, and the better class afraid of the 
English. Here, at least, there is neither hatred, nor mistrust, nor 
suspicion of us, save such as our own bad manners engender. The sing- 
ing—and there was more of it, and good—was followed by the ball ; and 
though we were merely inn-strangers, known to no one, got all the 
best partners for the sake of his country. Ober-Amtmann picked 
out for his comfort a demoiselle who spoke French fluently, and to-day 
(I am finishing this touching story, please to note, on the 26th) I hear 
of a dead pansy, and a name written in a memorandum book !— 
O eighteen!.... By the way, the names of the kind Miltenbergers 
would make the fortune of a novelist. — Hailsieve !— Bubblewine! 
Have the Ojibbeways or the Iowas anything better? What are our 
Smiths or Chandlers or Barbers to these ? 

«A merrier ball, I hear, for I did not stay to see it, never was 
known. My Panza, who has been a little troubled in his mind by the 
perverted editions of the polka which ‘obtain’ in London, was in 
extreme request as a partner—promoted to the honour of dancing 
with the lady of the speech. There were waltzes, Schottisch dances, 
cotillons, galoppades, and Heaven knows what besides, kept up for ten 
hours, or till six this morning ; and to-night is a sort of rifaccimento, 
Yet such poor rakes are the merry men of Miltenberg, that at our 
twelve o’clock dinner to-day, heavy were the eyes, and listless the ap- 
petites: wound up though the latter had been with a breakfast of white 
radishes and beer; which, please to understand, is their brandy and 
soda water after a debauch.—Apropos of this ball, too, I picked up a 
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scrap of German, so precious, that if you do not feel the humour 
thereof, pass it to , who will appreciate it. My Panza, in the 
universality of his gallantry, was desirous during a waltz (according 
to high continental style) to make a tour with another gentleman’s 
partner. ‘Nein,’ was the good-natured answer: ‘ Hier kann man 
nicht hospitiren ; es ist verboyeu.’—No translating this!” 

We cannot but think such a German day, as is here 
sketched from life, worth many a season of the insipidities of 
Wiesbaden or Kissingen, even though at the one a royal Duke 
may be seen dining at the Sunday table in the Kursaal, for the 
glorification of those fond of high company ; while at the latter, 
the pilgrim, if well authenticated, has no bad chance of being 
** commanded” to make one of the accomplished King of Bava- 
ria’s party at Puss in the Corner! It is in such homely and 
cheerful celebrations, and the abounding hospitality which be- 
longs to the time, that the brightest side of German social life 
is seen. It has pained us more than once, in similar cireum- 
stances, to have a sarcastic construction deprecated, as some- 
thing inevitable, wherever the rich and proud English plant their 
feet ; to encounter the greatest amount of check and chill in 
welcome, where our countrymen are the best known. With time 
and self-respect, a gentleman can never ultimately fail of finding 
his proper place in any society; but what bird of passage would 
wish to be debarred from taking part in celebrations and cere- 
monials which throw such light on tastes and habits, modes of 
thought and of enjoyment,—and by their kindness of feeling, 
and their recognition of some love-worthy and noble object, are 
redeemed from that pedantry and affectation which, possibly, the 
further-advanced student of German society in little towns 
might chance to find was too largely the every-day wear? Here 
there is no field in which for prosy men to weary out the heart by 
their disquisitions—for cooking women to outrage the “ gastric 
powers” of their house-friends by their dishes. It may be elabo- 
rate holiday-keeping, but still it is holiday-work, and worthy of 
sad study by the trade-worn Englishman ; worthy, too, of being 
counted at its intrinsic and exponential cost, by melancholy 
Mrs. Shelleys pining for the lazzi of Italy, or by provoked Wil- 
liam Howitts when narrating the ill deeds of a Heidelberg lodg- 
ing-house keeper, and the slowness of his Heidelberg bookseller. 
Even the English politician, sworn lover of grievances, will not 
enjoy the show less, because there is a spectre at the banquet— 
topics which are tabooed—songs which must not be sung and 
personages creeping to and fro, at sight of whom stout and fiery 
men swear angry oaths behind their beards. He will strike the 
balance not unwillingly betwixt simplicity of manners and free- 
dom of opinion ! 
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Once, again, it is by studying such scenes as a partaker, that 
that much-talked-of thing, the German feeling for Art, will be 
best understood. In music, at least, the intelligence of a nation 
is not to be judged of by its show celebrations. We can buy in 
London the best of best singers for our Italian opera ; but let 
any one have felt the sympathetic thrill of pleasure which per- 
vades an audience in Italy, and he will at once appreciate the 
difference of those pastimes which Fashion commands, and those 
which grow up and arrange themselves spontaneously in answer 
to the wants and desires of a great people. Thus, too, we con- 
sider the tea-garden quartett scraped, to please the beer-drink- 
ing and tobacco-smoking and _ perpetually-tapestry-working fre- 
quenters of the Elysiums and Casinos of small German towns, 
to be a more valuable manifestation than the perfect symphony 
got up for musical Mascarilles and Madelons at the Paris Con- 
servatoire. So long as fiddlers and fifers and players on “ brass 
instruments” spring up in every corner—so long as the young 
ladies of the small towns club their needles and their silk to 
work solemn procession-banners for the singing societies of their 
brothers, cousins and betrothed ones ;—we will forgive the coarse 
and screaming opera, which is a cause of complaint with many 
a summer tourist, whose knowledge of music does not go further 
than retailing the stale panegyrics of the newspapers about the 
Pasta or Kemble of the hour, and whose clear-sightedness to 
the significance of a union betwixt Art and Society is bounded 
by a weary familiarity with the last masurka by Chopin, or the 
last study by Thalberg, drummed out on that ill-used and much- 
enduring machine, the pianoforte in the back drawing-room. 

This same royal birthday has so long detained us, that we 
must be briefer over the other attractions of Miltenberg. Yet 
it is the centre of many pleasant excursions. Freudenberg, a 
splendid ruin, above a clean and cheerful village, is within 
reach ; and Amorbach, down the Mud Thal, a valley of mea- 
dows so rich in flowers as to recall the old peasant’s criticisms, 
Then there is the Franciscan Monastery at Great Heubach, to 
which the pilgrim mounts by a flight of six hundred and seventy 
steps, warded by chapels and holy reminders, and magnificent 
elms and linden trees. What eyes for beauty, no jess than for 
comfort, had the monks! The prospect from that holy house is 
little less fine than the more renowned river views from the 
Niederwald and the Petrusberg, on the Rhine. Nor, when 
Miltenberg is left, do the attractions of the stream decrease. 
Stadt Prodselten, Wertheim (the half-way station, already 
pounced upon by Count George Lowenstein Freudenberg as the 
seat of speculation in the shape of a bran-new spacious hotel) ; 
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Homburg, Schioss-Triffenstein, are all spots of picturesque in- 
terest and beauty. Then comes Karlstadt. A more ancient and 
primitive place is not to be found ; the sleep of ages seems to lie 
upon it ; its walls and towers to be steeped in legends. Even 
the common helmsman of the steamer can tell the tourist how 
when Charlemagne came to Karlstadt, the good people of the 
town could only muster two carpets for the imperial feet to walk 
upon ;—it was accordingly appointed, he continued, that one of 
these should be taken up so soon as ever the Emperor had passed 
to the other, and, by thus making activity second poverty, the 

ageant got to church without the deficiency being perceived. 
The myrmidons, however, became too quick, or the august guest 
too slow; the carpet was twitched up ere he was clear of it, and 
down went Charlemagne, measuring his august length on the 
pavement; and breaking sundry railings, which may be seen 
broken even unto this day. 

It may be as well that the Main voyage we are recommending 
was nearly done ere we began to tell legends, since there is 
hardly an inch of the way which has not its remembrancer. 
The last is the most ghastly. At Unter-Zell, the first of the three 
Zells which are within view of Wiirzburg, is a long building, 
once a convent, from which so late as the year 1749, a certain 
sister Renata was taken, tried and burnt for witchcraft. The 
tale, as the most recent of countless similar tragedies of which 
that old Catholic city was the theatre, may be found by persons 
of quick fancy to give a tone to the dead stilness of the place ; 
and to people with phantoms its magnificent relics of ecclesias- 
tical pomp and power. 

The summer tourist might do far worse than follow the Main 
to Bamberg, another of the most attractive towns of old Ger- 
many, worth “a wilderness” of new capitals, with their bouwle- 
vards and bazaars, and gas-lights, and French millinery. But 
this were arrant loitering; since, above the city of the Witch- 
burners, the stream becomes shallow, uncertain, and its wander- 
ings even more expensive of the pilgrim’s time than those of the 
lower stream. And we are writing not for dreamers, but for 
average summer tourists, who seek for a fair proportion of 
changes of sight and scene during their allotted six weeks. 
Nine-tenths of these will be en route to Nuremberg; and some, 
lured onward by a notion of finding in Vienna a perfect paradise 
—some, under the idea of comparing the Danube with the Rhine, 
will be bound for Ratisbon. Therefore, although we counsel 
them to tarry for awhile by the Pegnitz, and to cross the Fleisch- 
briicke, and the Karlsbriicke, and the other quaint mouldering old 
bridges which separate St. Sebaldus from St. Laurence, and the 
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Golden Window from the Duke of Nassau’s house in Nuremberg; 
—we shall pass onward, having it at heart to give a few of the 
characteristics of the Danube, as less known, less admired, but 
infinitely more fresh and various than those of the nearer river. 

To begin at the beginning, we ought to talk of Swabia; 
where the meanderings of the young stream among quaint little 
towns and grave old castles would furnish a loiterer with a 
month’s capital pleasure, or Report is a sad liar, and the enthu- 
siasm of the children of the soil must, for once, be entirely mis- 
trusted. But Sir John Mandeville’s reason for abstaining from 
speaking of Paradise must serve our turn; and Miiller’s ad- 
mirable guide-book will administer far more efficient temptations 
than lie at our command. Nor are we sure (strong in igno- 
rance) that a better starting-point for a voyage down a great 
river could be found than Ratisbon offers. A more impressive 
place of its kind can hardly be found; one might write oppres- 
sive, and not be very far wrong. Dresden, in its faded courtly 
way, has a spirit which can exercise a power over the imagi- 
nation. But Ratisbon is fifty-fold a better scene for fears 
of ‘the first water.” It is a cruel-looking town, grim without 
grandeur, the houses fitted up with rg to stand a siege, 
the streets very narrow. The huge Gog or Goliath painted in 
rude fresco on a wall, who menaces the pilgrim as he enters the 
gate across the bridge, helps the effect—as announcing a place 
of the hard heart and the strong hand ; the streets of which one 
could fancy raked with fire and wetted with blood. The ground- 
floor rooms of the houses are vaulted like crypts, and grated like 
dungeons. The Golden Cross, the best hostelrie in the Heide 
Platz, has a huge square tower of many stories, capable of being 
easily put into defensive order, were only the landlord as belli- 
gerent as he is heavy in his charges. 

Then there are the ghastly sights to be seen in the Rath- 
Haus; what may be called a graduated system of dungeons, be- 
ginning with the best. This is a hole, to enter which even a short 
man must stoop, neck to knee; the air conveyed from the dark 
cellar above by a tunnel no wider than the hopper of a hand- 
mill, with a sort of coffin-like air given to it by its lining of dr 
brown fir-wood to secure the prisoner from damp and the visit 
of reptiles ;—the door barred and braced with iron, and again 
crossed by a weighty beam of old oak. Yet this, with its hard 
wooden step for pillow, is a chamber of dais compared with the 
pleasures of the carcere duro, to which the little pale Cicerone, 
muttering his tale of horror, with the befitting broken voice, next 
introduces the visiter—a vault into which the prisoner was let 
down through a square aperture strongly grated ; having no other 
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outlet or exit; and only to be quitted, so runs the tale, for the 
dainty devices of the folter-hammer (torture-chamber) ;—a dismal 
cellar, with ladders, spikes, ropes hanging from the roofs, and other 
such hideous machines as Callot might have assembled in the 
back-ground darkness of one of his designs. It is hard, while 
one detestable implement after another is handled, and their 
uses explained to the shuddering visiter, to believe, as Landor 
phrases it, that “‘ human hearts have beaten here.” Add to the 
impressions, with which this horrible den is left, the feeling of 
pompous awe which the Cathedral must inspire—a _ building 
almost unique in its riches of cloister and sepulchre—and the 
tone of Ratisbon will be understood, as we apprehend it, to be 
infinitely more stern and old-world than the spirit of Mainz, 
with which Rhine-city its position warrants us in comparing 
it. The pilgrim feels himself on the threshold of a wilder land, 
and of a less sophisticated civilization, than is commanded by the 
trimmed-up Rhine castles, and illustrated by the luxurious 
hotels of the Rhine towns. A day or two in Ratisbon, in short, 
is an admirable symphony for the Bavarian river. 

Nor will “the song of the stream” disappoint those whose 
minds are prepared as above. From the first moment when, 
leaving the old bridge of Ratisbon behind, one is launched on 
the arrowy waters, the Danube has a physiognomy of its own, 
distinctive, picturesque, and welcome. It is not shut in like the 
Rhine with gray rocks, and yellow-green vineyards, making the 
landscape lock, as Hood quaintly says, “as ifit had been drawn 
on granulated drawing-paper, "—but from the left bank sweeps 
away hill above hill, from which the river keeps at a respectful 
distance, till Natternberg is passed; when Tyrolese-looking cot- 
taxes begin to peep out among the sombre pine woods. Then 
the Danube has magnificent trees and meadows; spots on which 
to lie along for a summer’s day watching the rebellious green 
water eddying past, and weaving pleasant fantasies about every 
worn grey rock which keeps its place in the stream. The floating 
arks, too, more rarely met, more primitive-looking than even 
the Rhine-rafts, help the effect capitally. Every peasant figure 
that steps on board has its value: the stalwart men in their com- 
fortable blue coats and everlasting black leathern breeches and 
grand Hessian boots; the women with that freshness of cheek, 
and that honest freedom of smile, which have passed into a pro- 
verb,—all so well clad, so well content ;—the travelling linen mer- 
chant, with his white bales, and his spotless dress of the manu- 
facture he sells, and his blanket coat ;—the loutish horse 
jockeys going down to Passau, to ride a race, and playing fero- 
ciously at Spadi all the way—all remind the pilgrim that he is 
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careering into a new country; if even he has not ear enough for 
language to be arrested by the jargon of Lingua Franca, kept 
up among the sailors who work the boat, and who alternate the 
English “Stop her!” (which bids fair to replace the worn thread- 
bare “ Goddam,” so long thought John Bull’s motto and con- 
fession of faith), with “ Basta,” ‘“ Indietro,” or such like familiar 
opera words, to say nothing of snatches of Magyar, beyond 
even the comprehension of a Bowring or a Borrow. 

Passau may be called the Coblenz of the Danube, more pic- 
turesque than Coblenz by one stream; and the Inn is also a 
more turbulent and a grander tributary than the Moselle. In 
truth it seems by no means settled whether it is the Danube 
that joins the Inn, or the Inn the Danube, so fierce is the 
struggle at the point of confluence; a river-passage worth the 
attention of all curious in boating. 

Apart from these romantic accidents of its position, not for- 
getting the bristled rock of Oberhaus, a fortress which might 
challenge Ehrenbreitstein, or even that more picturesque warder 
of the Elbe, the virgin Konigstein,—who would not retain 
merry memories of Passau that had halted there, as it was once 
our lot to do, at a Volks’-fest, to which some of the jockeys 
aforesaid were bound? There had been a cattle show, and after 
dinner was to come the sport; and the entire, superb-looking 
population of the place, in the midst of whose cheerful and 
comely visages, one English countenance looked almost spec- 
trally faded and channel worn, was streaming through the 
streets after feeding-time. The horses, poor patient beasts, were 
to be led the circuit of the town before the race began; three 
quarters of an hour’s walk over pavement, to which the French 
adjective “‘ massacrante” is the ouly fitting epithet. But first 
came the admirably trained band of the town militia, playing 
with inconceivable lungs, when the undigested dinner beneath 
them was taken into the account, and drawn in a cart bedecked 
with arches covered with ribbons and rosettes, and a row of fir- 
trees on each side. Next rode the directors of the festival, 
goodly gentlemen in blue coats and white trousers, each with a 
stupendous scarf bobbing against his horse, and going through 
the manége with a mixture of primness and bodily fear which might 
have been hatched in Aldermanbury. Then came the horses, 
sleek,astonished animals; as cattle, splendid; as “‘ bits of blood,” 
sumewhat questionable: after them the dear card-playing Days 
and Chiffneys, who had now got into their riding garments, a 
filthy finery of tawdry jackets, buckskins which dated back to 
the Flood, and boots which must have been built according to 
Colonel Hawker’s invaluable receipt for duck-shooters, and 
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* justified” afterwards with extra wood and iron. Behind these 
nimble gentry trooped the whole Passau-world; the whole caval- 
cade, band, authorities, horses, jockeys, and public, as whity-gray 
with dust as a hedge on the Hounslow-road in August. That pro- 
cession was the thing; for to see the poor bewildered horses 
urged along the high road for twenty minutes, for a first prize 
of twenty gulden, was a provocation that the least sporting of 
John Bull’s could hardly bear. What then would the groom of 
Mrs. Dalkeith Holmes, mentioned in her pleasant “ Ride to 
Florence,” who, before starting, desired to be told what was the 
punishment in case an Englishman thrashed a Frenchman, have 
said to the whole turn out? 

Passau, however, showed other sights which a John’s master 
would regard even less complacently—the drawing of a state 
lottery, and the announcement of its prizes by drum and trumpet, 
which mingled oddly with the “ point of war” from the strong- 
hold on the opposite side of the stream. The “sporting man” 
is too much thrown in our teeth by foreigners; as if Newmarket 
and the vale of Aylesbury could not tell of the feats of Matus- 
chevitz, and Sandor and Bathyany—as if Grand Dukes did not 
allow hells to be advertised as attractions to their brunnen, and 
paternal monarchs foster so a, a propensity among the 
poor as the spirit of gambling. Why we should allow ourselves 
to be called “a nation of shookeepers” given to speculation, so 
long as Nassau and Bavaria and Austria display the sights they 
do, Common Sense would find it hard to prove. The excite- 
ment of enterprise, absolved from the painful condition of labour, 
alec every land, save it be Tennyson’s island of Lotos- 

aters. But let those who trammel and discourage the honest 
ambition of the inventive and intelligent, and stir up the strong- 
est passions of indolence, look to it! A crowd of lottery-ticket 
holders is many steps nearer a Jacquerie or a day of Barricades 
than a company of railway-share speculators, even if it include 
persons so unsuitable as the pot-boy and the waterman, whose 
idyllic dialogue about the state of the markets was the other day 
so laughably immortalized in “ Punch.” 

So much for another common-place, thrown out flying for the 
meditation of the summer tourists. The Danube offers no lack 
of other texts to “ point the moral” of its magnificent scenery ; 
and as we have slipped unawares into the moralist’s vein, one 
of these may as well be noted ; since to enumerate all the “ shows 
of the stream” would be impossible, and the list is sufficiently 
well drawn out by Miiller and Murray. 

Among the attractions which give the Austrian superiority over 
the Prussian river, in variety, are its monasteries. And in these 
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days, when Pugins are building up strongholds in St. George’s 
Fields, and when poetesses’ sons are taking the vows at Oscott, 
and when processions and pilgrimages are beginning to get ready 
their banners and practise their Aves for the thoroughfares of our 
Protestant island, the record of a recent visit to one of these 
may perhaps be admitted to possess a grain of value, as well as 
of entertainment. 

For this again we shall draw upon the letters already quoted 
from. After a description of Linz,—including in its praise the 
“ Hotel to the Archduke Charles,” as the English advertisement 
styles the new traveller's rest,—‘t To encourage the military 
ardours of my companion,” continues the writer, 


“I went to see the troops turned out for the inspection of the 
Archduke Charles, who is here. The great square of Linz is not a 
bad locality for such expositions. A group of folk round a fountain 
was like the left hand group in the first tableau of ‘ La Juive’ at 
Paris, which was one of the finest street pictures I ever saw. ‘There 
was a little melancholy boy—parcel-tinker, parcel-gipsy—with hanks 
of long hair tumbling over his face, and a round deep-brimmed hat, 
and coils of wire on his arm—a 


Poor little foal of an oppressed race 


of tinkers and china-menders. There were a few priests; a large 
gathering of the beautiful women of Linz; and several picturesque 
peasant heads to look at. And there were Hungarian troops, all blue 
and white; and Austrian artillery-men in dark-green and red, each 
man with a sprig of oak stuck in the pompon of his military cap ; and 
there was Prince Schwartzenberg, and three or four other officers 
piaffing and caracoling up and down the square ; till it seemed, to my 
ignorant eyes, that generals, not soldiers, were the paraders. And 
there was ‘God save the Emperor’ played as a war-tune, not a hymn, 
—but superbly played! music to make the heart swell, and the eyes 
fill (as, | know not why, but military music always will do). And 
there was The Archduke, a well-looking, courteous man, who walked 
round the square, to the immense comfort of the bystanders. In 
short—-for the sun was out—the show was a good show. And yet, 
while I looked on, the thought uppermost in my mind was of that 
Prince P I heard so much of in our coronation summer, whose 
fixed idea was the dressing of leaden dolls for soldiers, and ene 
the same; and whose army already amounted to thirty thousand. 
doubt not he had his troops in better order than even these excellently- 
drilled machines. And I remembered what I had heard Count 
say of the impoverishment of mind in this country, and how impos- 
sible it was for Austria to get her government worked without the aid 
of strangers—acute and rising Bohemians. ‘i hese were very ill-timed 
thoughts for a military spectacle in Linz. 

“ Well: but mine were somewhat diverted to another subject by a 
mute witness of the pageant, who stands in a corner of the square all 
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day long, a sort of Amadis figure, such as you see in Gravelot’s illus- 
trations to Theobald’s Shakspeare, in a minuet attitude, with a casque 
and a fluttering kilt, and something very like a Bavarian beer glass in 
his hand, from which a stone flame (for stream of water) is directed 
downwards towards a little polygon, just the size and shape of Mistress 
Vardon’s collecting-box for the Protestant cause. ‘ It is St. Florian,’ 
said my Panza, who saw that the effigy was interesting me more than the 
living beings; and he told me how St. Florian was the patron of fire 
extinguishers, &c. &c. He must then have especially bespoken this 
dripping summer ! 

“I had already conceived a languid wish to go to St. Florian’s mo- 
nastery, about seven miles hence; and this served as the last fillip. 
A fiacre was soon called ; and we were on the way. 

“For a few miles the way is along the post road to Vienna. At 
Eversberg you cross the Traun, a sea-green mountain stream, arrow- 
swift, and ill to guide—now swollen by yesterday's cataracts of rain: 
and there a friendly guide-post warns the pilgrim to turn aside ; and 
the path becomes narrower and more rural, and brings him into as 
fair a district of its kind as the world has to show. The road ascends 
slowly, among thickets rather than woods, embanked with sloping 
edges gay with strange flowers, and every now and then these recede, 
and make place for meadows, where huge white bullocks are grazing, 
and which are bordered with cherry, and apple, and pear, and plum- 
trees, undecayed and in full bearing. The one or two peasants we 
met were unusually sleek and civil. As we advanced, too, splendid 
openings were revealed of the hills of the Wienerwald on the one side, 
and far and blue in the distance on the other were the Salzburg Alps. 
Such is the way for some three English miles; till at length, after 
rising an unusually bare sweep of arable land, and turning the corner 
of a close and thriving wood, which crowns the hill,—the monastery — 
no, the palace—comes into view. 

“ A palace, in truth, without any strain of language, is St. Florian’s: 
royal in architecture, royal in the rich serenity and wide scope of the 
prospect it commands! But these are no hard-working self-macerating 
monks, look you, who inhabit it. ‘The Chorherren make up more of 
a college than of a pastorally religious community. Our Fellows of 
Oxford and Cambridge are also housed in a more lordly wise than the 
poor parish curates, whose virtue keeps the Church alive! The abode 
of these sumptuous Austrian cleric? was built in the reign of the Em- 
peror Charles the Sixth, by Prandauer of St. Polten, the Palladio of 
Austria: and whose skill is potent enough to reconcile one to Palla- 
dian building in Austria, when, as here, there is no old German work 
nigh to reprove it. 

* Passing the Stifts-dpotheke, and a range of stables, immense 
enough, like the Foscari palace at Venice, to lodge the train of three 
kings at once, you enter, by a richly decorated portal, into a hall, and 
thence by a sumptuous double staircase of exquisite richness and 
harmony, into corridors paved with marble, stretching away in long 
perspective ; the cielings floridly and boldly stwccoed, and the doors of 
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the cells—cells, St. Florian bless us! king’s chambers rather—of the 
richest walnut wood, with solid brass locks. ‘Till I saw this place I 
thought the luxurious and benevolent Austrian canon in ‘ Consuelo’ 
one of George Sand's fancy figures. Here is the nest of such. The 
custos came with the look of a gentleman's valet-—a man wearing an 
embroidered chemise, spotlessly clean (the huge seal ring was a 
matter of course), and doing the honours of St. Florian’s most courte- 
ously. First, we must see the refectory, a noble and lofty room, with 
marble pillars and sumptuous plafonds, only by a little gilding and 
glass less magnificent than the Galerie des Graces at Versailles. But 
the side-tables struck me; verily huge ovals of porphyry, supported 
by grouped cupids, not cherubim. No mortification here! From 
the window the eye travelled over orchards, and meadows and woods 
full of game, and square pellucid fish ponds, and gardens rich with 
vegetables—all St. Florian’s property—so that there was no fear of 
banquet being wanting conformable with banquet room. From the 
refectory we were shown into some fine rooms, containing a collection 
of pictures, commanding enchanting views, and the windows filled with 
stained glass collected from several dilapidated churches. Generally 
the pictures were rubbish. I thought a few a trifle too anacreontic, 
very few were scriptural. But some curious specimens of Byzantine 
art are there; a soi-disant Van Eyck, which may be by one of his 
scholars, and a nameless series of Calvary pictures, the greater part of 
which are at Vienna to be repaired. ‘The two we saw are frightfully 
grim, vigorous and striking. I venture to guess at Hieronymus Bosch 
as their painter, from a lively remembrance of his hideous ‘ Last Judg- 
ment’ at Berlin. Another series is devoted to St. Florian’s benefi- 
cences and martyrdom. These also were by an unknown artist of the 
same date, and had belonged to the older monastery which existed 
before Prandauer’s was built. 

* Our poor custos yawned sadly while going through this part of 
his duty. He cared not a fig for the pictures, and as little for the 
view without; and to some one’s warm expression of admiration 
replied, that it ‘might be all very true, but he had had enough of the 
place. Another part of the building contained the treasure where his 
heart was; the collections of Natural History. There was no use in 
beginning with these, even were they(as I suspect hardly the case) 
worth examining; but we must see the white cuckoo, and the white 
starling, and the white finch, curiosities on which our guide felicitated 
himself; and he was half vexed to think that we would see no more, 
save one treasure I must mention ; a landscape hung against the wall, 
and done entirely in a sort of mosaic of butterflies’ wings. ‘I his 
was the work of one of the brethren of St. Florian’s, and had cost its 
artificer only four years. One could bear to think of the world of 
political strife and busy action after this doleful sight. What ennui, 
what concentration of attention on most frivolous objects did that 
coarse looking and dim picture tell of! There might be other ma- 
chines, I felt, than*the blue and white and the red and green ones 
in the square at Linz! 
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“ From the museums we were led to the chapel. Though I had seen 
the building, it surprised me by its magnificence. Much, it is true, 
is left in white wood and stucco, which was meant to be gilt; but the 
stalls of the choir are there of richly-inlaid walnut wood, and the two 
organ galleries in the choir are about the richest specimens of carving 
I ever saw. The third organ, the pride of St. Florian, built by Chris- 
mann, and surpassing even the more famous instrument at Mélk in 
extent and quality, stands above the grand entrance. But this is only 
used on high festivals; such as St. Florian’s day, May the 4th, when 
thousands of pilgrims flock to the monastery from the most distant 
places. 

“Our custos became very communicative, charmed by our obvious 
admiration. We should see his room; and truly many a nobleman’s 
son is worse lodged, the German taste of not furnishing being taken 
into the account. Sheets of music were lying about, a fiddle, and a 
pair of drum sticks; his favourite amusement he said was drumming. 
Was there not a tale here, too, of the intolerable quiet of the place? 
Some one has said that a run-away Quakeress may be always known 
by her pink ribbons. But the wanton fellow owned to have had 
enough of fine scenery, and royal lodging, and dainty clothing, and 
pleasant fare (N. B. the remains of his dinner, a downy peach and a 
melting red plum were laid out on a Linz play-bill!) 1 suspect, were 
the gates of St. Florian once shut on him, he would sigh many a time 
and oft, not merely for such base things as the loaves and the fishes, 
but for the security from vicissitude, and the shelter from the storms 
which fall the hardest upon middle age, that is, when the resisting force 
is the greatest.” 


On visiting Molk, the better known monastery whose mag- 
nificent facade rises like some fantastic Sicilian palace, at the 
very edge of a rock lower down the Danube, the pilgrim may 
hear whispers which will abate somewhat of the natural desire 
which middle-aged gentlemen like the writer of the above may 
be allowed to feel for ample cells, Sybaritic dinners, a splen- 
did library to read in (as Dr. Dibdin will warrant), richly-carved 
stalls to pray in, and a land of corn and wine, flowing with 
milk and honey, to overlook. He will there possibly,—if he 
fall in, as our friend did, with one of the companionable bro- 
therhood who comes down to drink his beer at “ The Ox,’”— 
hear of the difficulty of keeping up the numbers of the com- 
munity, and of finding tenants for even these luxurious re- 
treats from active life. It was from Molk that Staudigl broke 
loose, to “ witch the world” with his incomparable bass voice. 
The principal of the Monastery is now a keen mineralogist ; and 
might, had he lived some two centuries ago, have met a narrow 
chance of sharing the fate of poor Sister Renata, since he retains 
in his pay “ a cunning man,” a mixture of Scott’s Peter Peebles, 
and Flibbertigibbet, and Miss Martineau’s Daddy Harker, whose 
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uncouthness and whimsicality are enough to have perilled the 
reputation of even a cardinal known to protect him. Other 
tastes are winked at, at Molk, which seem still more unclerical. 
Shakspeare, as we happen to know, can “ keep the balance 
true” with the Breviary, which the Catholic clergyman must carry 
when he goes abroad. Nay, even the monastic dress, which some 
of our laymen seem in such a fantastic hurry to assume, may be 
laid by, should the owner be bound on a journey, and have 
a fancy for more general or sprightly conversation than is thought 
discreet in a Priest. And assuredly, to hear the inhabitants of such 
a paradise speaking of it without affection, to listen to their rapa- 
cious eagerness for the gossip of England’s court, and England’s 
parliament,—to perceive, in short, that sumptuous revenues, and 
all other imaginable means and appliances of “ retired Leisure,” 
cannot and will not stand in the stead of duties performed and 
passions rightly ordered, is a lesson worth learning and taking to 
heart, by those who dramatically are sighing for that contem- 
plative life, which might in the days of savagery be needful for 
the preservation of knowledge and virtue, but is now, at best, 
a questionable indulgence ; every hour of which, if it be entered 
upon ere earned, may become a torment as intolerable as the 
reiterated water-drop. If asceticism will hardly survive the 
withdrawal of persecution, and the greatest tasks have been ac- 
complished under the most untoward circumstances, what man- 
ner of persons are those who seek for quietism in these days of 
competition and struggle, when every instant opens a new field 
for benevolent enterprise? And is not the true self-denial of our 
dey to live in the world, though not for the worldly ? 

ere we are leaving the track«we had marked out for our- 
selves, and again starting speculations which, after all, may never 
have stirred the quiet shades of the monastery garden at Molk, with 
its fan-shaped pear bushes, and its drowsy-looking white stramo- 
nium trees, and its rare show of gourds and balsams and other rich 
fruits and flowers. Yet who knows whether, in the above slight 
hints, may not be in part shadowed out the great question of 
Austrian policy and its consequences? And every travelling 
John Bull, who reads his morning paper, and believes in his own 
favourite member or favourite grievance, might do worse than pon- 
der this, since, one day, it may be—nay, will be, we dare assert— 
the question of Europe. But though St. Florian’s and Molk, and 
their splendid brother-establishments, Kremsmiinster and Klos- 
ter-Neuberg, make the pilgrim, — political and contro- 
versial ; there is enough on the Danube and its tributaries to 


wile him out of all his perplexed and cankered thoughts. Let 
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him turn aside up the Traun, for instance, to Ischl, with its 
chain of neighbouring lakes and prospects innumerable : if he 
would fain have a fortnight of the most perfect enjoyment. Sce- 
nery bewitching enough to charm, but not so grand as to oppress— 
a people innocent, kindly and hospitable, with dresses and ways 
as peculiar and unspoiled as if no silly English tourists had ever 
written their silliness in the traveller’s book at Aussee, and cheer 
good enough to satisfy a Dr. Kitchiner, await him. The land 
offe rs no extraordinary fatigues or perils, it is true: no adventures 
such as Mr. Paris has commemorated in his pleasant record of 
Pyrenean ramblings; but it is full of health, and legend, and 
poetry, and he must be made of more fastidious stuff than our- 
selves, who can turn his back on it for the last time with any- 
thing like a feeling of acquiescence. 

We would fain draw on our friend’s letters for more pictures 
and episodes, in illustration of our assertion; but it has been 
already better maintained by Sir Humphry Davy, in his “ Cu- 
riosities of Travel,” and by that most elegant of American writers, 
Professor Longfellow, i in his ** Hyperion:”’ and were we once to 
begin, we should hardly know what to choose, or when to have 
done. 

Drawing then to a close these scattered hints and sketchy 
notanda of some of the most accessible and suggestive “ stations” 
for a pilgrimage in Europe, we shall but further add our impres- 
sion that the one great disappointment of the Danube will be 
found where the generality are least prepared to find it—in 
Vienna. This may seem paradoxical and absurd to most persons, 
who all their travelling lives long have been hearing of the en- 
chantments of the Austrian metropolis,—of its beautiful environs, 
its pompous palaces, its brilliant theatres,and its joyous people. 
How these things may have been in the days when Zelter wrote, 
we will not profess to assert: still less are we disposed to gain- 
say the gay hospitality of the aristocratic and courtly circles 
which naturally made such an impression upon Mrs. Trollope ; 
only venturing, by way of comment, to quote one of Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh’ s reasons for not ‘ pencilling’”’ French society 
in his pungent yet kindly-touched “ Paris Sketch Book,” namely, 
“that tea-parties are the same all the world over, save, perhaps, 
that in England we put the most tea in the pot.” 

But even the average summer tourist, who holds himself free 
of preconceived opinions—who, knowing that to fathom society 
is a task too deep for such a bird of passage as he, devotes him- 
self to observing the superficial aspects of popular life, must be 
struck, we think, by the deadness, the paint and “ gum-flower” 
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work (to use one of Mrs. Pringle’s significant Scotticisms), the 
exhaustion and the vanity of all he sees in the Austrian capital. 
If he turns into the booksellers’ shops, he will find Literature 
something very like “a dead letter’ —dream books, catch-penny 
lives of Saints, grim romances with more grisly illustrations, or 
humorous works containing but the last lees of humour, crowd- 
ing the shelves—the simplest better novelties unknown or ignored. 
If he “ takes his walks abroad,” in the Prater, he will get involved 
in crowds of expensively dressed people; the women more rouged, 
the men more padded, than in any other German town he has 
visited—restless rather than gay— 


‘“‘ Sated of home, of wife and children tired’’— 


and trooping thence to sup, or to ride on cock-horse back, or to 
stare at some monster, or at the tricks of some haggard conjuror. 
He will listen long for a hearty laugh; but he will be soon 
startled by an open and unblushing grossness—a mingling of 
the chaste with the unchaste, recognized, as a matter of course, 
by quiet and domestic citizens, which will make him open 
his eyes wide. He will be mocked by puerile diversions and 
practical jokes, and poor plays on words, in place of the noisier 
and more genial goodfellowship of Rhinelander, or Brunswicker, 
or Saxon. Perhaps he will try to believe that this animal life, 
this palsy of the intellect, has its bright side, in a security of 
person or property, too dearly bought at the price of such 
licentiousness, yet still not unpleasant for a stranger to pillow 
himself upon ; when lo, and behold ! some impertinent wind (to 
speak in parables) will twitch up the corner of the curtain, and 
he will get a glimpse of crime and peril cankering society to the 
core. He will come on traces of bands of miscreants, silently 
abstracted from among their cautious fellow citizens, and re- 
placed as fast as they disappear ;—he will hear a catalogue of 
persons lost and unaccounted for ;—a list of places he had as 
wisely not set foot in; the sotto voce tone in which the above hints 
and experiences are communicated to him giving them double 
impressiveness. Further, it may chance,—though he be the 
simplest and most orthodox of men, who never spoke to a Polish 
refugee, who spits on the oo when the name of Napoleon is 
mentioned, and who owns Metternich too great a mystery even to 


be talked about in high or by places,—that he may find himself 
companioned in his researches after character by one of those 
silent and observant personages, particularly fond of his near 
neighbourhood, but particularly averse to answering his ques- 
tions ;— whose pleasure and duty it may be to render an account 
of the number of times the innocent John Bull has winked bis 
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eyes—of the number of bell-shaped ladies he has ogled while 
lounging down the Graben, and of all the similar alarming signs 
of independent action he may have given. Nay, in the very 
theatres and opera houses the traveller will be confronted by 
indifference or false taste. He will perceive that the good actors 
of the old school (many of them now gorgeous specimens of 
obesity), are a race apart—separated by a deep chasm from a 
cruder and coarser rising generation. He will hear the music of 
Beethoven and Mozart coldly neglected and coarsely executed, 
while the flimsiest novelty by Donnizetti or Adam is applauded 
to the echo. But the once gladsome Volks’ Theatres of Vienna 
are the saddest sight of all:—melancholy, deserted —their old 
child-like fun, their old comical mixtures of broad farce and elfin 
phantasy, exchanged for something too rude for Taste to tolerate, 
or too dull to be laughed at, save by Sarcasm, for its very dul- 
ness. He will ask in vain for great new public works—for painters 
of merit —for any signs, in short, of such life as makes the Ba- 
varian capital a Mecca to our artists, sculptors and architects ; 
and it will surprise himself, rather than any resident or earlier 
traveller, if at the end of ten days the influence of these united 
pleasures becomes so strong that he finds himself looking at his 
portmanteau wistfully, and, on the eleventh, crossing the lines 
for Presburg or Prague, or the Traun-land—for any place where 
the air is freer and man less blasé ! 

Unable, by reason of the length of the foregoing, to trace the 
summer tourist’s return home down another noble German river, 
the Elbe, the introduction to which might be a ramble among 
the Bohemians, rich in character and scenery and costume, —we 
may leave him to study this tirade. Yet ere we close our 
Midsummer fantasia, we must still offer a few plain words, 
which we would fain have committed to memory by all who are 
about to set forth on a foreign pilgrimage. Take as little lug- 
gage and as much temper as you can. Good sense will often 
serve the traveller's purposes of amusement as thoroughly as 
good reading; and way-side frieuds are worth the gathering. 
Try to compare what you see abroad not with what you have 
left at home, but with what the foreigner finds in England. 
Do not lose your own nationality, and become a sort of Peter 
Schlemihl, to be shunned, mocked and hunted ; but allow for the 
nationality of others. Remember that it is the part of the rich 
and the intellectual to bestow and to concede; yet that conces- 
sion parading itself as such is almost worse than the arrogance 
of ignorance. Bear in mind how you yourself would like to be 
stared at and encouraged, as a first-class sort of savage. Con- 
sider that wherever you go, you carry a fragment of your coun- 
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try’s character with you; and fight (with yourself, when needful) 
to keep it unstained in the eyes of those to whom the iota in 
your care represents the whole. Do not, therefore, behave like a 
lady’s maid, or a prize-fighter, or a Merry Andrew. Keep clear 
of the authorship which seeks its field and its fame in the Tra- 
veller’s Book.. Do not, because you resist extortion, go forth 
armed cap-d-pie expecting it. Try from time to time to see and 
to master the things which do not interest you. The “ fluide 
Britannique,” which George Sand has satirized so unmercifully, 
is partly made up of the spirit of clique ; and where is the use 
of “rising up and quitting your books” for a holiday, if you go 
forth so obstinately wrapped in their atmosphere, that you see 
everything as through a mist ?—it is amazing, too, what tastes 
and sympathies lie asleep in individuals, habitually chained to 
hard or mechanical labour. Do not wear out your own sin- 
cerity, or tarnish the purity of your power to enjoy, by aping 
enthusiasm. With these maxims in your knapsack, used in 
turn as the weather is fair or foul, and yourself sprightly or 
fatigued, you are pretty sure to find friendly hearts and kind 
hands to welcome you, even among the race of hirelings who 
live by the passing stranger. You will come home refreshed, 
having left behind you a grain of peace and good-will towards 
neutralizing the wickedness and folly of those who, having no- 
thing to lose, would fain breed strife between the great nations 
of the earth ! 








Arr. V.—Report of the Select Committee on British Shipping, 
together with Minutes of Evidence. 1844. 


We place this Parliamentary Report at the head of our present 
article, not for the purpose of presuming to anticipate the well 
selected Committee from which it emanated, in making a general 
statement to the nation of the results deducible from the evidence 
collected, but for the sole purpose of venturing to offer a few 
of our own opinions on the grave interests intrusted to the Com- 
mittee’s consideration. We would entreat the public to pay a 
far closer attention than it has hitherto afforded to this ques- 
tion, should any measure proceed through the legislature,—for 
although these matters are of that importance and magnitude, 
which all must be, on which the existence of the British Empire 
depends,—yet the apathy with which the great bulk of the nation 
regards them is becoming alarming. That the royal navy is the 
main dependence, the bulwark, the pride, the last refuge of this 
sea-girt Isle, and of its Colonial Empire, is what every one knows 
and boasts of ; but whether it is that people take for granted that 
all and every thing belonging to the navy is well conducted, and 
in the best possible mode, because they know and feel that it 
ought to be; and that they are ready, and are made, to pay 
the best possible price for a naval supremacy: or that the 
national prestige is so confident that the British navy must 
be the best, always and everywhere—but so it is, that let a 
couple of (not naval) members of parliament meet on the after- 
noon before a naval debate, and let one, possibly of ** Young 
England's” scions, ask the other ‘* Are you going down to the 
house to-night ?” ** Not I, indeed; it is only the navy estimates 
and Jose Humé,” would be the most probable reply; and as to the 
affairs of the mercantile navy, viz. of that, upon which the royal 
navy depends, and without which it could not exist through five 
years of war, why the great bulk of the English nation know and 
care just as much about it as the “‘ noblest pisantry in the world” 
know and care about repeal and a parliament in College-Green. 
Now we think this apathy and ignorance very deplorable, for we 
are certain, that of the general principles on which the royal navy 
and mercantile shipping ought to be conducted, the British com- 
munity would be a very competent judge, if it would but lend 
its attention to them—and that for want of public investigation 
both are misconducted, and the fruitful source of considerable 
and culpable abuse. 
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With the royal navy it is not at present our intention to 
further meddle than as connected with the mercantile: we 
reserve the former for some future occasions ; and notwithstand- 
ing the repulsive dryness of the subject, we take the latter now, 
because the mercantile is, as we have already said, that upon 
which the royal navy depends for life, and without which it could 
not exist for five years in war; and because, by an irresistible 
corollary, the British nation is strong or weak in her royal navy 
in proportion as the mercantile navy is extensive or contracted, 
in comparison with that of her rivals on the ocean: for the fleet 
in commission in peace will never bring forward one twentieth 
portion of the crews it would require in war; and let any 
one read, on such respectable authority as that of Mr. George 
Frederick Young, that ‘in comparison with the mercantile 
marine of our probable naval rivals—France and America—the 
British stands on a lower proportional ratio than it did twenty 
years ago,” and no argument will be wanting to prove that if this 
be so, it is become a question which concerns every body, and 
which deserves at least a thorough investigation. 

Relying on this popular attraction to their cause, the British 
shipping interests have again brought their ery of depression and 
distress before parliament ; again a Committee has sat to hear and 
investigate their statements. ‘The number of witnesses examined 
was very great, their character unexceptionable ; the selection 
very careful,—witness the names of George Frederick Young, 
Somes (the elect for Dartmouth), Gladstone, Chapman, Kendall, 
Wilcox—the attention and patience and impartiality exhibited by 
the Committee still more striking. No Report however has yet 
been made: the Committee found it impossible to complete their 
investigation, and merely printed the evidence, with a suggestion 
that they should be re-appointed: we therefore can only avail 
ourselves of that evidence, such as it is. 

The ship-owners then allege, that they are in a state of de- 
plorable distress beyond all precedent, and almost without hope 
of recovery. It is admitted that the late demand for guano, and 
the discovery of that nest-egg, Ichaboe, has indeed caused some 
slight improvement (about 600 ships for the time are engaged 
in that trade); but then guano is shrinking* very fast, and 
generally speaking, this branch of our national commerce, that is, 
the British mercantile marine, is alleged to be on the very verge 
of bankruptcy ; and the statements urged, backed by the returns 
produced, are verily serious. 


* The guano has nearly been all carried away from Ichaboe, and an attempt is 
therefore made to raise the price; but there is a good deal at Mercury Island, and on 
the islands east of the Cape of Good Hope, besides the store in the “ old original 
shop,”’ the Pacific. 
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The operative causes of this proclaimed calamity are said to 
be chiefly the following :— 

It is asserted, that our North-American colonies, possessing 
inexhaustible resources of fir timber, and, at certain periods of 
the year, of very cheap labour, have the means of running up ships 
so very inexpensively, that although the vessels are very ill-con- 


structed, very unsafe, and very short-lived, yet they do carry off 


the prize, viz., the cargoes; because they can afford so much 
cheaper freightage ; that they have almost entirely driven the 
British merchantmen from the North-American trade, and are 
seriously injuring him in foreign, more especially Brazilian and 
Pacific ports ; indeed, the various costs of tonnage in the respec- 
tive countries goes very far to, of itself, prove the truth of the 
complaint. For while ships at Sunderland cost 16/., at New- 
castle, 18/., and in the River Thames, 20/. a ton, complete for 
sea, colonial ships have been built, the best at 10/. a ton; inferior, 
though good enough to get freight, at 3/. 10s.! a ton; and have 
been sold for that at Liverpool! The conclusion from these 
figures seems to follow very powerfully.—Then again it is stated, 
that the foreign seamen, especially those from the north of 
Europe, are from the master to the cabin-boy, so much cheaper 
salaried, live on so much cheaper food, their ships are so much 
more steadily conducted, that in Northern marine (the Baltic 
trade) they must under-bid the British ship-owners ; indeed, 
Mr. Somes, himself a British seaman, and almost the largest 
ship-owner, stated, that he would prefer a Swede to a British 
sailor, because of the Swede’s quietness, and steady conduct. 

Again it is urged, that the River Thames ship-builders are in 
a peculiarly unfortunate predicament ; for while in other ports, 
such as Newcastle, Greenock, Sunderland, shipwrights receive 
only from 3s. 6d. to 48. a-day, in the River Thames yards, a 
combination of workmen, which nothing can defeat, compels the 
payment to every man of them, whether good or bad, skilful or 
ignorant, old or young, industrious or lazy, of never less than 6s. 
a-day; that this compulsory law has been enforced for years, 
and that submit the builders must, for nothing can defeat it. 
It is further urged, that the Northern and Southern whale- 
oil fishing trade is taken from us by the industrious Americans, 
against whom we could no longer struggle with profit; that 
peace in India and China has dismissed transports,—stoppage to 
Australian emigration, the emigrant ships; the duty on coal 
(this of course is over) was detrimental, and the distress to 
which small ship-owners are reduced, having compelled them 
to accept unremunerating (credat!) freights, has of course 
deprived the wealthier of their fair profit. 

Before we proceed any further with these complaints, we beg 
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at once to notice that of the evils to the shipping resulting from 
the combination of shipwrights in the River Thames to keep up 
their wages. The fact of the combination cannot be denied, 
still less that it enhances the price of ships there; but we are 
not so convinced that this ought without demur to be received as 
argument on behalf of the ship-owners, as they seem confident of 


‘its force. In the first place, if the ship-owners really are desirous 


of possessing economically-built good ships, though they affect to 
despise the Sunderland * yards, nevertheless their own evidence 
proves that Newcastle, Plymouth, Liverpool, Greenock build 
excellent ships of the class A. 1, at wages uninfluenced by the 
River Thames combination. But as to this combination itself. 
We cannot persuade ourselves to look upon it as the invincible 
agent it is reported to be. Mr. G. F. Young, indeed, himself a 
river builder, says, ‘‘ That having been engaged in the shipping 
interest for nearly 25 years ”—*‘ that he had known two-thirds of 
the whole body of shipwrights in the port of London wholly unem- 
ployed, and in a state bordering on starvation, yet no change 
whatever has during the 25 years taken place in shipwright’s 
labour. The rate of wages was 6s. a day in 1820, and the rate of 
wages is 6s. per diem now, and never has varied, and that, not- 
withstanding the most strenuous efforts made by ship-owners, 
who pay ultimately, and by ship-builders, who pay immediately, 
to reduce the wages. of labour to what is considered a fair level 
with the cost of the men’s subsistence ;” and Mr. Somes says— 
‘“* The great disadvantage of London is, we have the Union ; some 
men can earn their 10s. a day, but you are compelled to take the 
inferior, who are not worth 10d. a day ; and if you knock one of 
these men off, the whole of the men knock off; we have no 
chance of competing with the out-ports.” But still, and not- 
withstanding all this, we are not yet convinced. 

To say nothing of the practical futility of all attempts forcibly 
to put down combination for wages by workmen, there can be 
no doubt that in a free country, artificers of every sort and deno- 
mination have a right to unite in estimating their own labour 
as high as they choose, and to regulate it to what hours they 
choose. The repeal, in 1824, of the combination laws, was, 
in the strictest sense, consistent with state policy and public 
liberty. But then, there liberty to the workmen stops ; they 
may combine, but they must take the chance and consequence 
of defeat. Equally have the masters a right to combine against 
them, and to regulate the wages they choose to give. We 


* We beg to say that we are by no means among those who decry the Sunderland 
ships; for, to our certain knowledge, they can and do build ships there of the very 
first-rate excellence, and at reasonable prices. It is doubtless very true that being 
unemployed, they do also construct cheaper avowedly of less valuable materials, &c. 
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therefore say, let the builder bring to London workmen from 
the out-ports ; an excellent example has been most successfully 
set them at the New Houses of Parliament by Messrs. Grissell 
and Peto, and we do of our own knowledge assert, that now, at 
this very moment that we are writing this article, there are at 
Plymouth, Glasgow, indeed at most of the out-ports, hundreds 
of excellent shipwrights, artificers with muscular strength, 
abilities, and character to qualify them for leading men of the 
gangs of the royal yards, into which nothing but over-supply of 
workmen there prevents their admission, who are now working 
for the pay of common country carpenters, and who would jump at 
the employ we suggest, and be found honest and trusty in it ; and 
let the Thames builders remember that to a question on the sub- 
ject of labour in 1803 by the Admiralty to the Thames builders, 
they replied, 46 shipwrights and one boy could build a 74-gun 
ship, viz., 1757 tons in a year. Then let the present build- 
ers resort to this source of labour. If the London unionists 
should feel disposed to interfere with the men imported from the 
out-ports, the saine advice to them also is offered, viz., to remember 
that with the right to combine for themselves the liberty ceases ; 
no man may lawfully dictate to another what terms he shall accept 
forhis own labour; and that the history of the proceedings against 
the Bermondsey club, some of whose members found themselves 
in Maidstone gaol, should be a warning, to them. And should any 
illegal, unfair attempt be made to interrupt the imported men, then 
let the merchant-builders immediately apply to the governmen: for 
aid, and most confidently may they ely, that the example which 
more than once Lord St. Vincent and Lord Melville set, of 
ordering the gangs from the royal yards to finish off the work 
contracted for by the public-spirited merchant-builder, would be 
promptly followed by the present Admiralty, to the utter dis- 
comfiture of such tyranny, and to the certain approbation of the 
country. But not ‘six weeks,” nor six months only, must the 
merchant-builder stand out ; for years, and as often as need be, 
must he be firm, and assuredly he will conquer, for the out-port 
supply of labour is superabundant. 

Now we fear the river builders will consider us rather impudent 
for presuming to teach them the resources of their own trade; 
but as we happen to know that in America, when, during the 
war with Great Britain, shipwrights were scarce, but the spirit 
and energy of independence was fierce, some of their finest frigates 
were constructed by rough and hardly to be called carpenters, who 
used with their adze to dub down the timbers by a line, which the 
few shipwrights at hand, made “ overlookers,” had chalked out for 
them ; and, as we also know, that under a somewhat very nearly 
similar guidance, the apprentice boys of Plymouth Dock-yard 
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built the brigs Savage, Scorpion, Saracen, &e. &e.,* in a 
remarkably short time, and built them admirably well, we 
cannot help thinking, that the river builders have yet a large 
untried resource, both of labour and of protection, until both 
which have failed, the plea for consideration, by reason of 
this Thames union, does not strike us as a very plausible one. 
But before we quit this digression, to resume the more serious 
argument which the ship-owners put forth, we would slightly 
touch upon a piece of evidence which, we cannot help feeling, 
seems to show, that ship-owners in the Thames have not yet 
made the best, or the right sort of exertion. 

It is asserted by many of the ship-owners’ witnesses, and for 
aught we know truly enough, that very inferior ships are built at 
Sunderland ;_ but while it is not asserted or hinted that there is 
any fraud or unfair play in the registration of our merchant ships, 
it is conceded that Sunderland does also produce very many ships 
fairly entitled to rank in the class A. 1. Now let us see how 
it is they build at Sunderland, and to what it is that the 
assertor of the invincibility of the London union, Mr. Somes, 
objects. In reply to Mr. Wawn’s question, Whether there are 
not facilities given to build ships at Sunderland, which do not 
extend to the Thames? Mr. Somes answered, ‘ Instead of 
building, as they formerly did there, by the old established ship- 
owners, they are now built by the timber-merchants. They 
take the ship-wrights out of the different yards, and set them up 
in business; they manufacture ships, as we call it, for the tim- 
ber-merchants, and it has a very injurious effect on shipping 
generally.” And yet these Sunderland manufactured ships are 
12 years’ ships, classed A. 1! We therefore cannot but feel, that 
it may be all very well for such Croesuses as Mr. Somes to build 
his faney-ships at his friend Mr. G. F. Young’s yard, at the 
enormous price of 211. per ton; and that the least Mr. Young could 
do was to assist his employer’s return for Dartmouth; but we 
doubt whether the minister ought not to recollect, that though 
the London union may raise the cost of ships built in the 
Thames, yet that Liverpool, Neweastle, aye, and Sunderland too, 
produce the very best ships at from 16/. to 18d. a ton. Is it not 
evident that the ship-owners at Sunderland are making those 
energetic efforts, which it would be wise if the London ship- 
owners and ship-builders pursued; and which they must make, 
if they hope to keep their heads well above water; and if they 
will not make them, ought any minister to admit the reasonable- 
ness of their appeal? We think not. 


* We would just remark, en passant, that the out-port builders are complaining 
that because they are obliged to employ their apprentices, they are compelled to 
build ships at a serious and evident loss. The apprentices therefore can build 
good ships, and of course, pro tanto, cheaper ships. 
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We have thought it the clearest arrangement of our remarks, 
to thus early dispose of this ship-wright union, because, with some 
few trifling exceptions, the asserted unfortunate working of the 
treaties, called the reciprocity treaties, may be said to comprize 
the principal of the remaining complaints. But first of all the ship- 
owners say, or Mr. Young, their chairman and principal mouth- 
piece argues, the navigation laws were styled by Adam Smith, 
‘‘as wise as if dictated by the most absolute wisdom.” The 
reciprocity treaties are in direct violation of the navigation laws, 
ergo, &e. &e. Now as the ship-owners do not propose to abro- 
gate the reciprocity treaties, (they might as well pretend to 
repeal the Reform Act,) we need not go over the a thousand 
times trodden path of proving that Adam Smith, who was no 
more infallible than the Pope, was wrong here; we will only 
assume that he may be so, while it is certain that it is the 
advocacy of directly the opposite principles which gained for his 
essays their authority; and that his-above quoted opinion was 
given on political and commercial circumstances, the whole face 
of which has been entirely changed ; while protesting that it is not 
fair either to any philosopher, or to our own interests that any 
such old dicta should be cited like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, or as applicable to a wholly different state of things, 
from those which elicited them, we proceed to the practical 
arguments which have been adduced. 

The ship-owners allege that the result of these treaties has 
been to impose upon them a very unequal struggle, and one in 
which, do what they will, they cannot but be worsted ; and that if 
the ports of the nations, in reciprocity with us, had been the only 
shores with which our mercantile navy traded, it certainly would 
soon vanish from the ocean. They however do not for a moment 
contend, that the British mercantile marine has, as a whole, de- 
creased, nor that it has not increased in the reciprocal trades ! 
but what they say is, that in certain of these trades, those of the 
Baltic and North American chiefly, our own shipping has not in- 
ereased in similar ratio to that of our allies, and the period they 
date from is 1824; and then they reason, inasmuch as “to 
British shipping is restricted, the importation from our colonies 
for consumption in this country: and the importation of all 
articles from Asia and Africa and America, (except the United 
States,) is prohibited from any European port in any ship; and 
the importation of the produce of foreign countries is limited to 
British ships, or ships belonging to the countries in which the 
articles are produced, or ships belonging to a country in Europe, 
in which the produce, if European, may be found ;”* beware, say 


* We have taken Mr. Young’s language, to define the restriction now existing. 
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our shipping interest, how you let in rivals to us in this re- 
stricted trade, for so surely as you do, the only remaining support 
of the mercantile navy will share the same fate as that of the 
American and Baltic trades, and then how will you man your 
fleets? And whatever you may think, we are not now contending 
for a monopoly for ourselves, and our ships, and our capital, as 
much as for a supply of seamen for the crown. That is, per- 
ceiving the liberal antimonopolizing set of the tide of public 
opinion, and the efforts which every class of capitalists is called 
upon to make, to obtain a return for investment, ship-owners for 
their effort ery out “The Navy is in danger ;” just as political 
sections have shouted ‘The Church is in danger,” and with, we 
suspect, just as much sincerity. But to continue their views and 
reasonings—the policy which the ship-owner contends Great 
Britain should adopt is this; the general interests of the nation 
may not be permitted to derive a benefit from cheap carriage by 
sea; why? because that which is beneficial to the community 
diminishes the profit of capital invested in mercantile shipping ; 
for, say they, the whole system of navigation policy should have 
reference to maritime rather than general commerce; why? 
because it is impossible to simultaneously support the naval 
supremacy and general commercial interests of this country by 
the combination of principles and measures of liberal and fair 
policy. In short, according to these gentlemen, not the in- 
security of a fictitious national credit based upon a wild trading 
on hollow unsound principles, was the object of the well-known 
sarcasm; not the folly of artificial stimulus to any trade what- 
soever; the ruin from mercantile miscalculations; but that the 
downfall of England will be the inevitable consequence of her 
commerce, if she obstinately will pursue and extend it with dex- 
terity enterprise and toil; this is the lesson, this is what he 
intended to inculcate by the natural suicide which so amused 
his Satanic majesty; moreover, that the very resort to a watery 
scene for poor Piggy’s grave is of itself proof, that it is our own 
annihilation of our mercantile shipping, to result from extending 
our general commerce, which is to be the cause of our fall, 
that the satirist intended to predict by 


Down a river did glide, 

With wind and tide, 

A pig with vast celerity ; 

And the Devil was tickled; 

For he saw all the while 

How it cut it’s own throat, 

And he thought with a smile 

Of England’s commercial prosperity. 
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But this jest is by no means an overstrained exposition of the 
argument which is used to deter the extending the same liberal 
principles of commerce to shipping as to other branches of our 
trade ; and so firmly are we convinced of the accuracy of our state- 
ment, that remembering, as we also do, the ship-owners’ refusal 
to accept Mr. Huskisson’s offer of giving a drawback to the 
builders equal to the amount of duty which they had paid on the 
timber consumed in the construction of new ships, we cannot 
free our minds from a lurking suspicion that the present com- 
plaint and the getting up of the present Committee was not 
altogether divested of an appearance of having partly a similar 
object which was before universally attributed to them,—viz. to 
deter home competition. Be that, however, as it may, in the 
present advanced state of the science of international policy 
and international commerce, it requires no lengthy argument, but 
only to submit a few historical facts and simple commercial prin- 
ciples in reply to their appeal. 

It is a great mistake to date trading on reciprocity princi- 
ples at the treaties of 1824; a still greater to suppose that the 
accession to these treaties by Great Britain was voluntary, and 
that she had it in her power to resist them. The most indis- 
putable fact is, that these treaties have each in their turn been as 
much forced upon us—that we were as much driven into them— 
as if they had been dictated at the triumphant cannon’s mouth. 
In 1815, after the long, exhausting, desolating war with Buona- 
parte, Europe was only too eager to obtain any peace; nations and 
governments forbade longer destruction, bloodshed, and misery ; 
and then, in the peace concluded between Great Britain and 
America, the United States, by the articles which placed British 
and American shipping on terms of equality with each other, 
exacted such a recognition and establishment of the principles of 
reciprocity that, whether they demanded it sooner or later, the 
concession of them could no longer be refused to other nations. 
In fact, the United States, by then setting the example in this in- 
stance, as much abrogated our general navigation law, as by resist- 
ing the search on the high seas, they have dealt the death-blow to 
that vexatious and presumptuous claim. For it was, and still is 
becoming every day, more and more apparent, that Great Britain 
as a commercial nation, cannot wage a war of Custom-houses. To 
her, international retaliation of duties would be more fatal than 
defeat at Trafalgar and Waterloo—wherefore, the threat of 
Custom-house hostility repealed our navigation laws, though our 
legislature went through the form of doing so, and though Mr. 
Huskisson affected to originate it in 1824 in the House of 
Commons as a necessary and prudential measure, when he an- 
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nounced the orders in council and the tariffon which the govern- 
ment had decided. 

But, say the ship-owners, the United States and the French and 
the Baltic nations have increased their mercantile marine in a 
greater ratiothan we have ours trading with them respectively ! 
Why, to be sure they have,—how could it in peace be otherwise ¢ 
By the close of the war, thanks to our royal navy, our mercantile 
marine was approaching the zenith,—theirs, owing to the same 
cause, was sinking below nadir. We had more ships than we 
could constantly employ,—they had next to none; and strange 
indeed would it have been, if any progress, viz. from 0, had not 
been ina greater ratio than from a glut. 

There is a wide difference between legislating with a view 
to a mercantile navy for England, andi egislating to relieve cer- 
tain ship-owners from the results of their own miscalculation, or 
to secure for them an unreasonable profit now, from the capital 
years ago embarked in that trade. Weare led to this remark 
by answers from, it must be admitted, the most respectable and 
most talented witnesses before the Committee. Mr. Young 
said, that a chief cause of distress now is ‘‘ over-production ;” and 
then that “over-production is not owing to any improvident act 
of the British siip-owner, but almost wholly and exclusively to 
the admission of North American colonial-built shipping to British 
registry.” But concede this immense immigration of such ships, 
—does that prove the case? The British ship-owners were 
aware of the colonial overflow, and still continued building,— 
ought any minister to attempt relief for such miserably gross 
miscaleulations! We think certainly not. 

Again, Mr. Anderson, on being reminded by Mr. Bingham 
Baring that as materials for ship-building are now considerably 
cheaper, ‘‘ freight, although lower, might be equally remunera- 
tive,” answered, “ I cannot see how the prices of those articles 
which are to be used now in the construction of new ships, can 
have any effect at all upon the expense of navigating old ships 
built many years ago; and, generally speaking, they are not 
coppered vessels.” Could any legislature find a cure for such 
decrease of value as that of these *‘ old ships,” it would indeed be a 
grand discovery ,—viz. how man can make the sun-dial retrograde, 
and reinvigorate decaying perishable matter; or, what would 
be hardly less difficult, cause ships, of antiquated and forsaken in- 
conveniences, to supplant those of recent remedial improvement. 

If therefore the ship-owners’ arguments propose to take for 
data the amount of capital invested before or shortly after the 

peace, before the effects of the peace were felt—if they refer to 
times when labour, timber, iron, copper, cordage, were all very 
much dearer, and consequently ships very much costlier than now 
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—or if it is contended, that the minister is to compel, or to contrive 
for, the use of old uncoppered and unsuitable ships, and that too 
at a profit on their original cost, then is it certain, that their 
owners may sigh for, but it is unreasonable to think of legis- 
lating after, advantages and gains that can never return, the loss 
of which is to be attributed to those commercial revulsions which 
are the almost only painful results of a sudden transition from a 
long war to a profound peace ;—revulsions which no human 
sagacity can foresee, can provide against, or can remedy. But 
if the argument aims at a protection from being included in the 
measures which the progressive and irresistible advance of liberal 
commercial policy is making, then we submit that the shipping 
interest has not made out atase. For their own evidence esta- 
blishes, that the American, the Colonial, and the Sunderland 
cheap ships have proved bad speculations, and that few such are 
now built ; that the British shipping, if it can only obtain in 
foreign parts the fair play intended in the spirit of true recipro- 
city, could compete very well with its rivals. Indeed, Mr. Hall, 
a London ship-owner moreover, thinks the reciprocity treaties 
might be further carried out to our advantage; it must also be 
remembered, that there are many other unprotected trades be- 
sides those of America and the Baltic; and that the increase of 
shipping in the aggregate of the reciprocity trades, in spite of all 
its alleged disadvantages, has been very great ; even, 120, while 
that of the protected has been only 75 per cent.; and the evi- 
dence of Mr. Henry Cleaver Chapman is so very cogent on this 
point, that we cannot resist extracting it: and it will be received 
with all the respect which is due to authority so high, testimony 
so honourable, and experience and talents so universally acknow- 
ledged, as Mr. Chapman’s. To a question from Mr. Dennis- 
toun (Question 1646), “So that while the unprotected portion 
of the trade has increased 120 per cent., the protected has only 
increased 75 ?”—** That is all; but I never could understand the 
reasoning of the ship-owners upon mere statistical tonnage, be- 
cause they seem to have entirely forgotten that we were mistress 
of the ocean, and carried on the trade of the world nearly, pre- 
vious to that. Foreign nations, where they were engaged in 
defending their own country, had scarcely an opportunity of think- 
ing about commercial matters, and much less shipping matters. 
It is very natural to suppose, that a return to a state of peace 
would again bring this trade into its natural channels. We have 
now nearly two-thirds of the whole trade of the world to England.” 

We by no means pretend that without a mercantile marine an 
efficient royal navy can be sufficiently supplied with crews, for we 
know the reverse; though Russia, at an enormous expense, 
makes the attempt, with 45 ships of the line, and 60 frigates ; 
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though her ships did behave admirably at ‘ untoward” Navarino ; 
and though we ourselves have seen a Russian squadron at 
anchor in our roadsteads, which, only just manned by a horde 
of serfs driven on board by the knout, men, as we were assured, 
never having before seen the ocean, had beaten down from 
Cronstadt against a long and violent gale of wind, without part- 
ing company, ard without the loss of a man or a spar; but 
we do assert, that there is no instance of a nation possessing a 
mercantile navy, except in proportion to its vigour of trade; for 
commerce will create ships, ships being ancillary to, not the 
cause of, commerce ; and on her commerce the existence of the 
British empire depends. Nevertheless, as the mere whisper 
that “ our royal navy is in danger,” is of sounds dreadful and 
appalling, we take the liberty of proposing one means of allaying 
any anxiety on the score of supply of merchant-seamen for our 
fleet. The lately clected member for Dartmouth is a leviathan 
of mercantile shipping, he owns 23,000, and manages altogether 
26,000 tons —now let him, as he is of great authority in 
naval matters, and of practical experience—or let Mr. Lyall, 
move for returns on the following matters: The number of 
line-of-battle ships and frigates fitted out in the first years 
of the wars of 1792 and 1803, and the merchant-tornage and 
the number of merchant-seamen at these periods and at pre- 
sent; and we anticipate that he will find that in 1792 the 
merchant-tonnage was 1,540,145; the number of seamen 
118,000; and that even under such an inactive administration 
of the admiralty as Lord Chatham’s, by August, 1793, 73 
sail-of-the-line, and 104 frigates, besides sloops and small craft, 
were in commission and manned ; that, after a year’s war, 288 
vessels of various classes were at sea. That in the first year of 
the war, after the peace of Amiens, there was in commission 
95 of the line, 12 fifties, 100 frigates, besides other eruizers, 
and the other innumerable small craft which the absurd expecta- 
tion of a gun-boat.invasion made necessary: that the merchant 
seamen then were only 158,000; and lest the honourable mover 
should feel that though the inference proposed to be drawn from 
the fleet of 1793 was fair, because it came after ten years of 
peace, but that from the fleet in 1803 unfair, because it was after 
only an “armed peace,” then let him move for a return of our 
merchant tonnage, in progressive years, in the present peace ; 
and we think he will find that, we will take only since 1833 the 
tonnage was 2,634,577, ships 24,385; in 1841, the tonnage 
3,311,538, ships 28,692; and from the various shipping and 
population returns it appears that should the press-warrants now 
be issued to man our fleet, (and never let it be for a moment 
imagined that we could in a war man our fleet without them,) 
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they would find nearly 200,000 men liable to serve the crewn, 
besides many thousands that would, as we predict, come back 
from America, for Johnny is becoming very sick of the brutal, 
coarse, ungentlemanly, unfair treatment in the United States 
man-of-war, in comparison with that in his country’s fleet; and 
the remonstrance which was made by the Englishmen, on the 
American frigate Potomac’s quarter-deck, when they fancied 
that a war between the two Nations was probable, proves, that 
they at least were only serving there temporarily for hire, and 
not as traitors to their fatherland. And should the honourable 
mover, whoever he be, extend his comparison to that of the fleets 
of foreign navies with our own, at the respective periods, he would 
find still less cause for alarm ; but to pursue this, would induce 
details inappropriate to our present article. If indeed our ship- 
owners had reasoned on the other tack,—had they said, the average 
size of our merchant ships is 400 tons, an oak takes from 60 to 
80 years to grow to the average dimensions of which such a ship of 
Class A. 1. is constructed, about 40 loads of such oak grow on an 
acre of ground, the average ships of 400 tons take at least 200 
loads of such oak, besides planking (teak being subject to much 
about the same calculation) ; and then had they further asked, 
if all this enormous merchant ship-building is to continue, and 
at this pace of increase, from whence, should a war break out, 
shall we get the war supply of timber for the royal navy ‘ and 
therefore for this let the government take provident care,—we 
should have felt, and do now feel, and very strongly, the force of 
the suggestion : for while a three years’ war stock for our navy can- 
not be computed safely at less than 80,000 loads, there are now no 
longer any large East Indiamen or traders (such as the old Glat- 
ton, &e.) on which the government could lay its hands, as capable 
of being made fit to go into the line of battle, —because, owing to 
the new tonnage measurement, such large ships are not what 
commerce requires, and because our line-of-battle ships and 
frigates of the present day are so huge, so overgrown. 

For the reasons we have already given respecting reciprocity 
treaties already in existence, it will be manifest that we think 
the time may be approaching when it will be neither prudent nor 
possible to resist the application for their extension to them- 
selves from other nations, both as regards our colonies and all 
foreign possessions. We need not waste words to suggest to the 
ship-owners what implicit reliance may be placed on hopes of pro- 
tection, should this Premier hold out any; we believe the Church- 
men and the agriculturists, and a few other of the flattered and 
coaxed, and seduced away from their old associates can tell woe- 
begone tales of vows and honour professed, but not so honourably 
performed ;—of betrayal, of desertion, and of deep distress. Again, 
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we doubt not, this recanting minister would be found introducing 
measures in a speech confessing an “ inability to set up a claim 
to consistency ;” but we would ask any one whether anything 
is now more satisfactorily established, than that to be really valu- 
able to a mother country colonies must ‘ be dealt with as we would 
be done by ¢” and assuredly other nations will claim for their ships 
freedom of trade to and from our colonies, and to every other 
part on the face of the globe, in return for reciprocal advantages 
which we and our colonies shall partake with them, in the various 
articles of manufactures and produce in which they and their 
colonies have over us; and thus too British shipping will in- 
crease. Still less do we imagine that the minister will do wisely to 
attempt any artificial stimulus to this trade. From that there 
would again assuredly result a debilitating re-action and depres- 
sion. Money is most abundant, three per cent. consols above par, 
and the wits of man are on the stretch and toil, by night and day, 
for profitable employment of his all but dormant capital. Hint 
but the slightest hope of special favour to this trade, and again 
Canada will send forth its flotillas—again companies spring up 
like mushrooms—the Tyne and Weir resound—and as cer- 
tainly again a Committee of the House of Commons will be sum- 
moned by the rowerful well-organized body of merchants,—this 
Ship-owners Society, to hear their ery. Neither do we rest our 
confidence of the superiority of English-built shipping, on the 
polish and finish which confessedly the river Thames-builder does 
give, who, as Mr. Somes tells us, will not build an “ inferior 
ship’— by which word “ inferior” we have a misgiving we should 
understand ‘reasonably cheap.” It may be very well for the 
sportive spirit of Mr. Somes to play with an item of his wealthy 
fortune in employing his friend Mr. Young to construct such a 
costly article ; but we console ourselves with the reflection that, 
and it is what all the ship-owners’ testimony tends to prove, at 
the other out-ports, they can build very excellent ships for less 
sums—ships placed without a hint or suspicion of favouritism in 
Class A 1, and that the number of such ships, or iron ones, or from 
whatever economical source the spirit of British enterprize may 
devise, will continue to augment, by commerce arising from 
the combination of healthy sources; and this, we contend, will 
form for England a mercantile supply of seamen for the fleet, 
(since this is the only object these gentlemen wish us to believe 
they are now anxious about)—far more sure and more safely to be 
reckoned on, than a supply at the mercy of foreign diplomatists 
whenever they choose to wage war on our commercial existence : 
and we continue to hold the a hundred times quoted advice of 
Lord Ashburton to be the best. ‘“ The only beneficial care govern- 
ment can take of commerce is to afford it protection in time of 
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war, to remove by treaties the restrictions of foreign commerce in 
time of peace, and certainly to abstain from any, however plausible, 
of its own creation;” and we perceive, that by offering this to the 
ship-owners Lord Askburton differs from Adam Smith,—for his 
lordship adds, ‘“‘ Whenever the assistance of government” (and a 
continuation of protective duties is assistance, and the strongest 
too,) “is called for by any class of traders, it is usual to make the 
most splendid display of the importance of that particular branch 
to the nation at large. The West and East India interest, the 
ship-owners, the manufacturers, the American merchants, have 
all the means of making these brilliant representations; but it 
should be recollected that the interests of the State consists in 
the prosperity of the whole,—that it is contrary to sound policy 
to advance one beyond its natural means, and still more to do so 
at the expense of others; and that the only mode of ascertaining 
the natural limits of each is to leave them all alone.” 

Having now, and as we trust fairly, stated the grounds on which 
we dissent from some of the conclusions which we perceive it is the 
wish of the ship-owners’ society that we should draw, we proceed 
to the more agreeable occupation of pointing out where we agree 
with them; and what are the claims to consideration, which 
being just, they may continue to urge rigorously, and until they 
obtain relief. 

We premise, that as to the greater part of the colonial ships 
being, as it is most truly asserted, so wretchedly built of such 
miserable materials as to be unseaworthy, the underwriters are 
the persons who have a great source of remedy in their hands; 
let them only exact the proportionate rate of insurance which the 
insecurity of every voyage by such a ship justifies, and they will soon 
cure the evil; but a taxon thesecolonial ships, so that they and those 
of the Northern nations should be restricted from bringing cargoes 
to be delivered into bond in England, no minister would propose 
—it would be a direct violation of “reciprocity.” That the 
introduction of steam-vessels has been, as Mr. Somes thinks, 
rather beneficial than otherwise to the general shipping interest 
is so clearly proved by Mr. Brodie Wilcox, that, as this is a most 
important and cheering prospect, we beg leave to extract his 
evidence :—“* Do you consider that steam-navigation is likely to 
displace the employment of British ships in the country ?”—* I 
think the reverse. I hold in my hand an extract which I have 
taken from the operation of the Peninsula and Oriental Company, 
upon that question, during the year from Ist April, 1843, to the 
Ist March, 1844; the total amount of cargo that was conveyed, 
and which consequently may be supposed to have dispersed so 
many sailing-vessels of that quality of tonnage, was 9,710 tons ; 
our operations have in the same period given employment to the 
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sailing vessels for the conveyance of coals to the amount of 
40,000 tons, from Wales to Southampton, and from England 
and Scotland, to Lisbon, Gibraltar, Malta, and the East Indies.” 
“ Mr. Wortley.—Do you mean that that is the weight of coal 
conveyed!” ‘ Yes. Coals that have been conveyed to Alexandria, 
Malta, and the East Indies. Of those 9,710 tons of cargo 
so conveyed, mich is created by steam communication, and 
consequently it has not deprived sailing vessels of tonnage ; for 
instance, ripe grapes from Lisbon we bring for three or four 
months in the year, an importation that never did take place, 
and never could take place to any extent with sailing vessels, it 
is too perishable an article; also vegetables. The importation of 
many of the articles we convey to India, has been created by 
steam communication: a large quantity of millinery goes by 
steam; and publications to a very great amount, on account of the 
shortness of the journey.” ‘ Any number of things of transient 
value?” ‘ Yes. I would also include the case of the Royal 
Mail West India Steam Company. I know their powers,—I 
know their consumption of coals, and the work they actually per- 
form: they convey no cargoes either out or home ; and their 
consumption of fuel is 30,000 tons at least per annum,—which is 
all conveyed by sailing vessels, and almost two-thirds of it to the 
West Indies. I look upon steam-navigation to be one of the 
few helping causes that has enabled the shipping interest to keep 
up in this country.” 

Mr. Wilcox gave more calculations in support of his opinion, 
but space forbids our being tempted further. 

Upon the questions of pilotage and lightage, we do think that 
the ship-owners have some reason on their side, and we shall 
presently suggest what it occurs to us may lead to improvement, 
contenting ourselves with remarking here, that there does seem 
a great deal of force in the observation of Mr. Somes, that as the 
lights themselves on our coast are scarcely more numerous, the 
charges on the ship individually ought to decrease, with such an 
enormous increase of shipping; and at all events that they ought 
to be adjusted according to the size of the ship,—and surely ships 
going long voyages ought to be rated higher than those on short. 
For as payment to the light has (whether legally or not we do 
not stop to enquire) for a long time ceased to be applied solely 
to the expense of lights, and a very large surplus is expended in 
pensioning and supporting old pilots and seamen, the effect of the 
present rate is, that the ship with the smallest crew contributes 
most to those payments. 

Nor should it be forgotten that as Mr. Strake very justly 
reasoned, when shipowners and masters do petition for the 
erection of a light on any particular spot, and offer to submit to 
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a given rate for the expense, it assuredly is with the implied un- 
derstanding that that sum will be absolutely required for the 
proposed establishment, and not to augment a surplus fund that 
is already known by all to be enormous, and by many thought to 
be misapplied. 


There ought to be established an official board for the purposes of 
the British mercantile shipping—a permanent board ; and not one 
liable to all the vicissitudes and jobberies of our present ministerial 
changes ; and above all should there be care, that men are selected 
as fit for the duties, and placed to work with individual respon- 
sibility. The members of the Board should among others consist 
of a naval officer, a ship-owner and builder, a Trinity-House 
master, and a general merchant, and the Board should be in im- 
mediate subordination to those of trade, the colonies, and the 
admiralty. 

Such is become the vast extension of the trade and enterprise of 
this country, that ‘survey mankind from China to Peru,” from 
Hong Kong to Tahiti, from Spitzbergen to New Zealand, and 
there is not a shore whereon does not fly the commercial flag on 
the argosies of an empire, that rules millions in both hemispheres, 
an empire on which the sun never sets, and of which the mercantile 
navy is above three millions, three hundred thousand tons! for to 
that enormous amount is this year’s British tonnage officially re- 
turned. The whole of this immense navy is at present without any 
other superintendence or direction than that which arises from 
the exercise of individual talent in pursuit of private gain, and it 
is our opinion that to well regulate the whole is not only an object 
of interest and gain to the individual whose capital is there em- 
barked, but of still greater importance to the country. We are 
sure that the evils and abuses to be corrected are many and in- 
creasing, and we think the advantages to be obtained are nearly 
commensurate. 

We wish to propose a means of collecting and comparing, and 
of bringing before a more competent and exclusive deliberation, 
the wants, the wishes, the inconveniences, and improvements, to 
which the shipping interest is incident, with a view to a con- 
tinually progressive amelioration. It is further our opinion, after 
long reflection and much inquiry, that there ought to be estab- 
lished an examination of all masters of ships who command a 
vessel of above 200 tons. We say this with considerable diftidence, 
seeing what weighty opinions are opposed to us, and feeling the 
force of the arguments they adduce; but upon the whole we 
think that the very great preponderance, both of testimony and 
of reasoning, is in favour of the suggestion ; wherefore, as we do 
adopt it, we would carry out its execution in good earnest. 
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We will give some of our own reasons for the measure. A 
family in one of our midland counties suddenly finds it advisable 
to emigrate, and in consequence a very long sea voyage, say to 
Sydney, is to be taken. The father never having seen the sea, 
having no nautical acquaintance, and no knowledge of nautical 
matters, consults the left column of the “ Times’” first adver- 
tising page, where finding for Sydney the ship ‘ Goodluck,” 
marked ‘ A.1.,” which he is told must, because an A. 1., bea 
good tight ship, he writes at once to the owner and broker, he rail- 
roads to London and to the Docks, to take his cabin and berths. 
He finds all complaisance to his application ; secures, by payin 
half the passage charge, so many square feet to be bulkheaded 
off for his family ; and meeting the captain at dinner at the ship- 
owner’s, where nothing is talked of so much, as the golden pros- 
pects of emigration, especially the success of those who have 
gone out with this captain, or so little, as a question of the cap- 
tain’s competency; the emigrant is sure that he must be a very 
civil polite man, because he has already been so kind as to explain 
to him, what indeed he did not before know or imagine, that it is 
for his (the emigrant’s) interest, not the captain’s, or his em- 
ployers’ the ship-owners, that the whole migrating family should 
delay their embarkation till the ship arrives at Plymouth, for 
they will stay longer with their dear friends, whom they may 
never again see,—they will avoid all the unpleasantness of the 
passage from the river Thames,—and they will not be on board 
till the confusion in stowing bulky cargo and receiving the lower 
orders of emigrants is over, nor till all is snug in the ship. The 
emigrant is committed to that ship by the advance of the very 
large deposit, adopts the advice, and reaches Plymouth on the 
day appointed. At Plymouth, instead of the promised order 
and quiet, the indescribable hurry and confusion of settling 
passengers, receiving the lower Irish, taking in stock, purchasing 
what was forgotten, stowing baggage, setting up cots, &c., writing 
the last adieu to friends, and the all-absorbing thoughts of what 
they must now leave and what may be before them, occupy 
every mind and every moment till, in the afternoon of a 
good generous dinner, given to dissipate the wretched misery of 
quitting England for ever, the ship-owner rises and makes a 
speech of advice about the voyage to the elders, then runs up on 
deck, and bids a hasty farewell to the younger, who are admiring 
the beauties of Mount Edgecumbe, and takes his leave of all; for 
‘to his surprise, while they all were so happily engaged, the ship 
has stolen outside the breakwater, and he has a long row back.” 
The night-fall closes the day, and with the morning these emigrants 
find themselves all entrusted to a captain, of whose competency 
they can know, and have had the means of knowing, absolutely 
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nothing. Now, ought not these people to be protected? Is it 
not the last duty of the mother country to see that when she 
does send forth her offspring, she entrusts them to safe me 
Their departure is generally necessitous, their ignorance of the 
captain’s competency seldom their own fault: the country had 
always the means of testing it which they had not. Should 
those means be neglected? We think not; for the imaginary 
ease we have stated occurs, not by hundreds but by thousands, 
aye, by tens of thousands. Again; troops are to be sent out to 
the Colonies, or periodical selections from the Model Prison at 
Pentonville of convicts, and transports, after inspection of the 
ship only, are hired for the voyage. Now tell us not that officers 
of the navy are appointed to command these vessels: we answer 
that most frequently the only government officers on board are 
a soldier and the naval surgeon, and the competency of the 
master is entrusted to the ship-owner alone. And here again we 
say, a seaman, aware of the danger of the seas, and of the risks 
from incompetent command, may hire himself to whomsoever he 
will,—a merchant may send his goods,—and an underwriter may 
insure them if he will, by any ship; and so a ship-owner may 
entrust his vessel to any incompetent captain,—if these all will 
be so rash, they may; but the emigrant, the passenger, the 
soldier, the convict, ought to be protected. 

We are not unacquainted with the opposition Captain Fitz- 
roy’s bill was fated to encounter, and of the petitions against it ; 
nor are we ignoraut of how a great many of those petitions were 
gotten up. But it may be answered in the first place, if all ship- 
owners were Someses, Chapmans, or Kendalls,—men who both 
know a thorough seaman when they see him, and who take due 
caution in selecting their masters,—we should feel less desirous of 
the measure ;—whereas not only is quite the contrary on evidence, 
but that the becoming joint proprietors in large ships, and conse- 
quently the having a voice in the selection of the master, is rapidly 
extending through all ranks, especially in the North of England, 
where even the women servants and post-boys are to be found with 
that interest. Secondly; that in many instances the very opposition 
to examination proves the necessity for it—just as we have seen some 
undergraduates taking their names off, the day before their turn 
comes to go up to pass, for fear, viz. of being plucked. But to all 
eases it may be urged, that all naval officers who have yet expressed 
any opinion on it, they all to a man, and no bad judges we should 
imagine them, advocate the measure : alarge proportion of ship- 
owners and underwriters do the same ; also it is universally the 
custom with all foreign nations except America, while our own 
ship-owners attest the great superiority for ‘‘ steadiness of conduct 
of foreign vessels and foreign masters.” But still we agree that, 
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notwithstanding the forcible inference from all this, the feelings 
and the opinions, and even the honest prejudices of any large 
and respectable body of men must also be long respected, and if 
opposed, should be handled very tenderly. To making too violent 
a commencement, was partly due Captain Fitzroy’s failure. We 
therefore do not propose to begin with a compulsory examination ; 
let it at first be a voluntary exhibition of their qualifications by the 
masters and mates, such as is established for our naval and military 
officers at their respective colleges, and let a certificate of merit 
in degrees of proficiency be given, and we are satisfied the thing 
will work its own way irresistibly. The production of a cer- 
tificate would soon be unavoidable by the masters who seek com- 
mand of a large ship and trusty employ; the requirement of a 
certificate would soon be unavoidable by ship-owners, who would 
obtain a valuable freight of any kind. To bear out the reason- 
ableness of our predictions, we would refer to the evidence of Mr. 
Graham, before the Shipwreck Committee. The survey of the 
strength and soundness of ships, known as Lloyd’s Register, is on 
the voluntary principle : and as to the progress which by its moral 
effect this voluntary examination is making, Mr. Graham, in an- 
swer to the question, ‘“‘ Whether the system of survey is going on 
satisfactorily to the Committee?” says, “ Most decidedly.” “ Is 
it increasing in popularity with the public at large” “ The best 
answer I can give is the number of certificates of registry, which 
have from year to year been issued; it has increased from 271 
in 1837; to 1206, in 1842. In 1834 there were 66; in 1835, 
115; in 18386, 147; in 1837,271; in 1838, 500; in 1839, 807; 
in 1840, 942; in 1841, 1106; and in 1842, 1206 were issued.” 
“You do not think it is at all desirable, that any compulsory 
legislative enactment should take place, to compel people to 
have their ships surveyed by your officers or by any others?” 
‘“* My opinion is decidedly adverse to any compulsory registra- 
tion.” 

And so too we predict; let the gentle commencement of a 
voluntary examination be announced to the public, and very soon 
will be felt whether the emigrant going with his wife, children, 
and fortune, a four months’ voyage over the ocean, will select a 
certificated or uncertificated master, and soon will be found 
whether the underwriter will or not proportionate his premium 
accordingly—then let the government take all fair and encou- 
raging means to accomplish an object which al/ hands agree is 
so desirable, if it only can be effected; first, by generally in- 
quiring after them, and by giving preference to such certificated 
masters—then, after a few years, of promulgating that neither 
troops nor emigrants under government auspices, nor convicts, 
shall be conveyed by ships without such masters, and the moral 
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force of public opinion will soon enact a law which the legisla- 
ture now cannot entertain; while the government will have 
taken a great step towards improving our merchant seamen,— 
for good captains make good crews. And if these our sugges- 
tions should be deemed worthy attention, then should the judg- 
ment be assisted by the following data, which are on incontro- 
vertible proof :—The average number of wrecks of British mer- 
chant-ships a year are 600! The average sum lost, above two 
millions-and-a-half sterling! The average of lives lost, the 
lamentable number of 1,560! But the wrecks of fifteen out of 
every twenty ships, are attributable to some incompetency or 
other, on the part of the master. 

To resume the services which we considera Board for the mer- 
cantile navy might advantageously perform; we propose, that it 
should have power to enforce such regulations on all steam- 
vessels, but especially on those trading coastwise, as it shall 
deem expedient for public safety. The arbitrary superintendence 
over railroad steam-conveyance has been found to work very 
beneficially, and the almost every-day appearance of steam-boat 
disasters through negligence, the great number of lives they 
hazard, the very great increase of risk which steam-navigation 
creates, the peculiar nature of those risks, viz. as being those 
with which, not the rule of thumb, but science alone can contend, 
the continually progressing improvements for safety which scien- 
tific mechanics are producing, all combine to indicate that here 
also an official regulation will be highly conducive to the public 
advantage ; and it may be asked whether it is not notorious to 
every one, that the apparently most splendidly fitted steamers may 
be deficient in machinery, in stowage, in stores, so as no ordi- 
nary care or intellect could detect,—and being so deficient, what is 
to prevent her taking on board some hundreds of felicity-hunters, 
and running out for a day’s excursion to sea, where the night 
might find her in the utmost peril? It furthermore ought to be 
provided by law, that all steamers shall, in proportion to their 
tonnage, be built with a scantling equal to bear some guns of 
that calibre, and to admit the cutting, if need be, of those ports, 
which the corresponding size steamers would be armed with, if 
they had been constructed in the royal yards. The Admiralty 
exacts this in the steam-boats with which Mr. Cunard performs 
his contracts ; and the object is obvious,—to enable the govern- 
ment, on any break out of war, to lay its hand upon a powerful 
steam force, to repel invasion, to swarm forth and protect the 
homeward-bound and coasting traders, and to ‘ porcupine” the 
enemy's coasts, It should be on the responsibility of the Mer- 
eantile Marine Board that these most important objects are 
never neglected. 
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Mr. Chapman gives it as his opinion, and the opinion it is of 
a very experienced merchant, that we have been always over- 
reached in our foreign mercantile diplomacy ; and we fear some 
instances adduced of the dexterity of our commercial rivals, or 
of the remissness of our own Foreign Office or Consular De- 
partments, will rather tend to confirm him ;—that from the da 
of the date of the Reciprocity Treaty with Prussia, of the article 
salt, the only bulky article which this country can export to that 
ally, not a single pound has been carried there in a British 
ship, the reservation to Prussian shipping being managed by an 
internal regulation of that state, under which salt, being a royal 
monopoly, the government does not buy any imported, except it 
arrivein a Prussian ship ;—that owing to restricting duties, British 
ships are driven from the Havannah whither Liverpool formerly 
carried on such a large and profitable trade ;—that the same 
tonnage measurement does not even in our own ports apply to 
our own and foreign vessels, the foreigners having the best of 
the discrepancy ;—that there would be an almost impossibility 
of obtaining any Russian trade unless the shipowner belongs, 
and pays, to the Russian company ;—that British ships trad- 
ing even to Archangel are subjected to the vexatious ex- 
— of paying to an English Church at St. Petersburgh and 

oscow ;—that in Russian, Prussian, and French ports a duty 
is levied on the provisions and on the stores that the ship carries 
of necessity for her own use;—that, excepting in Denmark, it is 
next to impossible to obtain any vouchers for the port payments 
exacted in great sums on all British ships entering Baltic har- 
bours ;—that, for three years after they are built, Russian ships, 
which only live siz years, by an exemption from their government 
port duties, have pro tanto a decided advantage over ours,— 
all these, and an infinity more of little items of charge, of delay, 
and of annoyance, of which the committee received ample proof, 
do surprize us, and will be a subject of fair complaint and re- 
proach by the shipping interest till they cease to exist; and 
certainly no opportunity which the progressive extension of com- 
merce, on the generally acknowledged sound principles, offers, 
of giving employ and increase to our mercantile navy, should 
be lost. The removal of the duty upon coals has lately been 
one occasion, and advantage of it has been taken. 

Upon one question however all these gentlemen, and every 
witness competent to speak, were unanimous; viz. the immense 
advantage which our mercantile marine would derive from a 
steady trade in corn; that the total abolition of the duties on 
it would, of course, best promote their interest ; but that any 
duty so that it be fixed, and not varying, would give them very 
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extensive occupation, because of the certainty on which they 
could then calculate on cargoes, which now are snapped up by 
the first, of course a foreign, ship which is at hand, when the 
demand is unexpectedly made in a foreign port,and made to be 
instantly complied with, or it will be too late to meet the 
fluctuating price in England. 

It is our wish not to appear in the guise of any political sec- 
tion, while we are treating of a subject, in which, as connected 
with the Royal Navy, every person is so materially concerned— 
and, thank Heaven, is not party ground ; therefore all the 
extracts which had been carefully selected from the evidence of 
each witness to bear out this are laid aside, excepting one, and 
that we positively must present, because it so neatly condenses 
the arguments of all, and because coming from a staunch con- 
servative, Mr. Chapman, it may be thought free from at least 
the league bias. 


“‘ Question.—In the importation of Corn to Newcastle, what pro- 
rtion do you think, in round numbers, comes in British, and what 
in foreign ships?’ ‘I am not prepared to give the exact result; I was 
called here rather unexpectedly from the north, and had not time to 
—— those documents, but I can speak generally of the thing, for I 


appen to have three or four small vessels myself in the corn trade, 
I know this spring, at one time, we had 32 sail of ships lying at New- 
castle Bridge, laden with corn, and there was not a British ship 
among them.” Mr. Dennistoun.—‘ Do you think the sliding scale 
has anything to do with that?’ ‘Yes!’ ‘If there was a free trade 
it would be otherwise?” ‘Yes!’ Mr. Liddell.—‘ You would be 
exposed to the competition of foreign vessels?’ ‘ Yes, but in a dif- 
ferent way.’ Chairman.—‘If there was no duty you would be so 
also?’ ‘Yes, with no duty or a fixed duty; it works in this way: I 
have inquired of corn merchants what the nature of their orders is when 
they send for a cargo of foreign grain, and as they only send those 
orders when the prices are high here, and consequently duties are low, 
they have no time to negotiate with the British ship to go out fora cargo, 
therefore they write to their correspondent at Stettin or Dantzic to 
this effect : ‘if you can find a vessel of such a size by which to shipa 
cargo of wheat or any other grain for me within so many days after the 
receipt of this letter, at such a price, you are to doso.’ The corn 
merchant, of course, cannot enclose a ship in his letter, and the conse- 
quence is, that this order goes, his correspondent must take a ship on 
the spot, and those ships in the port are generally shipping belonging 
to the place, and they get the preference ; in fact, it often happens that 
no British ship is there, and the consequence is that the corn is loaded 
in foreign ships.” 


The classification of the merchant ships which now obtains, is 
on the whole performed so fairly, the shipowners have manifested 
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such a universal and decided aversion to any further legislative 
interference for that purpose, that we do not advise the attempt, 
further than what we are now about to suggest as beneficial and 
as capable of being accomplished without any inconvenience to 
the proceedings and dispatch of the well-conducted, well-ap- 
— vessels, and for those of the opposite description we 

ave no sympathy or tenderness. It is material to observe, 
that for classification, the examination is now confined to the 
hull alone; but*in the ships intended for emigrants and trans- 
ports, we think it ought to be extended to the fitting, rigging, 
and stores, and the examination held at the most convenient 
time before she is permitted to sail. This may be exemplified. 
Let any one of a reflecting mind give but a single thought to 
the incalculable importance, the thousands of lives jeopardized, 
by what intelligent sailors and science term ‘“‘local attraction,” 
viz. the disturbance which iron, in either the construction of 
the ship or in the goods on board her, or in both conjointly, 
causes to the direction of her compass—the compass which 
when the sun, and moon, and stars desert her, is the only hope 
of safety over the vast expanse of ocean; and without which, 
all that observation, all that seamanship and courage can do to 
entice her out cf sight of land, would be utterly useless,—she 
could only creep from headland to headland. Let him learn that 
the elevation or the depression of the quarter-deck guns in a man- 
of-war,—the stowing fore and aft or athwart-ships, of some iron 
goods, a single crowbar in a see ng nee | vary some 
ayes in the direction of the needle ;—that not only are ships, 
or strength’s sake, now constructed of much more iron than for- 
merly, but that the Atlantic is traversed and India is visited by 
iron steam boats !—that this alarming disturbance varies as 
the ship approaches the equator, and that in the other hemisphere 
the phenomenon appears in precisely the opposite direction ;— 
that in vain is the compass purchased at the most costly price, 
made by the best manufacturer, tested on shore by the most 
skilful science,—in vain is the master’s and helm’s-man’s eye con- 
stantly on it at sea, on board it cannot safely be depended upon, 
unless first has been ascertained, what deviation from its true 
point the iron which chances to be near it may have caused ;— 
that the needle, the most sensitive, is of course the most liable to 
the misleading attraction; and thus, that while the mariner 
thinks he is steering his due and safe course, the unadjusted 
compass may be the silent Syren leading him to the rocks and to 
inevitable destruction. Let him add to this, that it is the 
triumph and blessing of science to have, discovered how to com- 
pute, and, by the placing of magnets, how to correct, - fright- 
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ful error, further let him read with astonishment, not only that 
the majority * of our merchant seamen consider this disturbance 
to be of too trifling a nature to be worth thinking about, but 
that of the very great number of those examined by the com- 
mittee of the Sn of Commons on shipwrecks, witnesses 
selected of course for superior intelligence, masters and ship- 
owners, all save one, admitted, that they never took the precau- 
tion of having their compasses rectified before sailing; and 
then let us hear his answer to the question, “Ought not the 
legislature to interfere ?” + 

No vessel carrying passengers, we mean whose chief or 
regular freight is in passengers, ought to be permitted to avoid 
a periodical inspection as to her tackle, especially her ground- 
tackle, her boats, her charts, her chronometer, &c., in order that 
such may be constantly provided, as the probable exigences of 
the intended voyage will require. The very great improvements 
which have recently been made in life-boats are no less surprising 
than delightful to reflect on; but no passenger-ship, and as- 
suredly no steamer, ought to be permitted to weigh anchor for 
sea without such a number of these boats, in proportion either 


* We beg to say, once for all, that we are far from wishing to suddenly call upon 
the masters and mates of merchant ships, men frequently raised from before the 
mast, to understand the principles upon which many scientific naval improvements 
are made ; it is a great merit to them if such seamen can take a good lunar, and are 
thoroughly acquainted with the use of the barometer and thermometer; we are 
aware that, in many instances, it would, as yet, be preferable that they should content 
themselves with acting upon the parrot principle, by rote; and it is precisely because 
we know how infinitely preferable it is, that thorough acquirements of practical sea- 
manship should impede that of science, than that of science should impede seaman- 
ship, that we have not mentioned above in the text the advantage of a master’s studying 
Colonel Reid’s Theory and Dissertation on the Law of Storms. Nevertheless, were 
we about to sail to the hurricane latitudes, we know that we should be very glad of 
the secure confidence, that our captain understood the Colonel’s beautiful and scientific 
discovery. But the more gratifying fact is, that families of great respectability 
are every day placing their well-educated younger sons in the wake of becoming 
masters of large traders. An eminent shipowner said to the effect, that it distressed 
him to meet every day such respectable applications for their employ in his vessels. 
We are not sure that we quite sympathize with this kindly and considerate gentleman, 
because of the very respectable and profitable course, which these youngsters (if they 
will but keep themselves steady and of good character) have selected ; but we are 
certain, that examinations and distinctions for abilities, would tend to greatly raise the 
caste of the whole, by improving the intrinsic value of so many individuals, and will 
thus attract members of a still more elevated and better educated rank. 

+ Weare not ignorant of Captain Johnson’s, Mr. Walker’s, and Mr. Snow Harris’s 
compasses, which have been proposed to meet this difficulty of local attraction ; nor 
of the very recent experiments which the former of those scientific gentlemen has 
made. But we are satisfied that nothing yet announced approaches to the security 
of adjustment by the magnets (which would not cost 40s.) when the ship is on the 
point of sailing. The papers in the Nautical Magazine by the intelligent and scien- 
tific Harbour Master of Plymouth, Mr. Walker, should be read by every one de- 
sirous of instruction and amusement on this interesting subject. 
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to her tonnage, or to her average number of passengers, as pru- 
dent counsel shall direct, and on this, the law should be very 
responsibly enforced. 

Another very great advantage which would arise from a 
Mercantile Shipping Board is, there would be a more constant 
superintendence for the care, and for the few comforts, and for 
the health of the merchant seamen themselves. This is much 
required, and very much more so than our “gentlemen who 
live at home at ease ”’ can imagine. 

A sailor, except in the battle or the gale, the veriest child in 
the world, requires that some one should be constantly thinking 
and providing for him till the day of his death. Were all our 
shipowners like Mr. Henry Cleaver Chapman, or like some 
other of the respectable humane witnesses which this Com- 
mittee examined, and could a regular succession of only such 
employers be secured for futurity, we should have but little to 
say concerning the care which their thoughtless crews would 
experience ; but as the very reverse is too generally the case of 
the present day, we venture to suggest what we think would 
tend to mitigate the evil, abstaining from any invidious mention 
of the names of the owners of the ships wherein the evil is rife. 
A scale of provisions ought to be enforced by law for the sea- 
man’s use, as in the Royal navy: by no means should concession 
be made to the wishes of some of the smaller proprietors of ships, 
that the number of men they are now compelled to take—viz., 
four men and one boy for every one hundred tons—should be 
called excessive, and that the owners should be unfettered as 
to this matter, as are those of other nations; but, on the con- 
trary, we think that it should be obligatory that every ship 
should be so arranged ihternally that a sufficiently convenient 
space for the accommodation of the crew should be invariably 
reserved for their exclusive use; but as berths only: that the 
infringement on that space, even with the consent of the seaman 
himself, should, except in cases of danger, be punishable by 
fine, to be divided between the crew and the informer; that 
these regulations, together with information respecting the 
savings’ banks, should be constantly suspended in some con- 
spicuous part of every ship. For although it is necessary and 
useful that the seaman should, as Mr. Chapman suggests, 
“know his rights,” yet that alone is insufficient; if he is to 
enjoy them, there must be a continual enforcement of them for 
him by the country; and it ought to be done, as some small 
return for the hard, but, we repeat, the unavoidable, submission 
to the press-gang in war. The greater number of these im- 
provident careless creatures in the merchant navy do not even 
see their ship till the day she sails, nor inquire about the 
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quality and quantity of their food, or the price at which it will 
be charged to them, nor of the space of their berths, until the 
vessel is on blue water, when it is too late to remonstrate, 
useless to look back, impossible to return. To talk to them 
about concerning themselves for what relates to their comforts 
and conveniences before they hire themselves ! would have just 
as much effect, as would (to use their own familiar simile) 
‘“‘a blister upon a wooden leg.” They absolutely must be 
taken care of by their country ; they surely are well worthy of 
such kindness, and they will make a generous and grateful 
return for the protection. On all this Mr. Chapman sets 
such a good example, his evidence does him so much credit, 
and is so weighty, that we must present it :— 


**« Do you think it desirable to exclude the poop from charge?’ ‘I 
think the legislature ought not only to consider the British shipowner, 
but they ought to consider the poor British sailor also; and therefore, 
as an equivalent for the poop, I would say, make an allowance for the 
sailors. It would not interfere with the Act of Parliament for measur- 
ing foreign ships. I would say, measure the poop of a British ship, 
but deduct so much from the tonnage to allow a certain space for each 
sailor, equivalent to what you give to a soldier or a convict, and let 
the poor sailor have a claim to that as his place. I would deduct it 
upon the same principle as the engine-room from a steam-vessel. For 
instance, in most large steam-vessels that will amount to half the re- 
gister tonnage; therefore, I say, if you admit the principle of deduction 
for the engine-room of a steamer, deduct a certain portion of tonnage 
for the accommodation of the crew, and then take the poop if you 
like!’ Mr. T. Baring.—‘* Would not that be liable to abuse; might it 
not be turned to the purpose of carrying freight, unless there were 

licemen on board to prevent it?’ ‘Ifthe sailor knew that it was 

is right, he would always exact it. I think it would tend to greater 
discipline, and also greater contentment in every way.’ Captain Glad- 
stone.—‘ You mean that the sailors ought always to have a certain 
quantity of room, instead of being subject to have it reduced on account 
of its being wanted for other purposes?’ + Yes, sometimes they have no 
space at all, and the poor sailor feels no interest in a ship of that kind 
while he is so inhumanly treated.’ ‘ Would you be in favour of giving 
them an allowance of provisions?’ ‘I would adopt a scale of victual- 
ling, which I proposed to the Shipowners’ Association, and which is 
now almost universal in Liverpool ; and my captains tell me that the 
men were never so comfortable before, and we never have any com- 
plaints.” ‘Is it equally economical?’ ‘I think it is. I insist upon 
the scale of victualling being attached to the articles and signed, and 
then I hold the captain equally liable to it, and the sailor can call for 
this as part and parcel of his agreement.’ ‘Is the expense of victual- 
ling under that arrangement greater than it was under the old one ?’ 
‘I think not, because there is more system. When it is left to guess, 
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they will give them too much of one thing and too little of another, 
and then the consequence was always found to be scurvy, or some- 
thing worse in the way of sickness.’ ‘ Is the expense less?’ ‘1 think 
it is about the same, by introducing a regular system.’ 


With such excellent advice as Mr. Chapman has given, we 
should have thought this part of our remarks ought to close, 
had we not chanced to have read a little work by one of our 
Inspectors of Naval Hospitals, Dr. Armstrong ; a book, though 
it is lueidly and elegantly written, yet less known than it de- 
serves, and which offers suggestions which Mr. Chapman will 
pardon us if we now present to him asa mode of becoming more 
generally known and tried. Dr. Armstrong says: 


“‘ Seamen, from the nature of their avocation, are subjected to 
great and sudden changes of climate, and experience corresponding 
physiological changes of constitution; yet, under these varying 
conditions, no provision is made to obviate the injurious effects con- 
nected with diet. The established ration of provisions is the same 
under an English winter as in the hottest regions; although the calls 
upon the system are so very different, both in kind and degree. In 
the colder climates, the diet of seamen, both in quantity and quality, 
is found to be sufficient to maintain the energies of the system; if this 
be well-founded, ii necessarily follows that between the tropics, where 
the abstraction of animal heat is less, and where the same energetic 
action in the system is not required, the stimulation must be in ex- 
cess. That this is the case, is clearly proved by observation and 
analogy; and it becomes worthy of serious consideration, whether it 
would not be advantageous to reduce the ration of animal food, when 
serving within the tropics ; and also on those stations, as the Mediterra- 
nean, where, during one half of the year, a high temperature prevails.” 


Having already exceeded the space which a subject so fo- 
reign to the usual province of a literary Review may fairly ask, 
we withhold some observations which had occurred to us 
respecting the means of providing for steam-vessels a class of 
ship engineers ; men, whose importance and value are every 
day becoming more and more apparent. The duty moreover of 
initiating measures to attain this most essential object, may, per- 
haps, be fairly said to belong rather to the Admiralty than to 
individuals ; we must, however, at once denounce the folly of 
treating steamers in any other light than as British shipping, 
properly so called. Throughout the committee’s enquiry, they 
were spoken of quite as distinctly from merchant shipping as a 
railroad would be from the mail coach: for instance, has British 
shipping suffered from steam, was a frequent question. The more 
sensible view of them both is that which a witness, whose name 
escapes our memory, took, ‘‘ Steam is driving the drone out of 
every trade.” From this period steam will assert itself every 
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day asa more and more essential portion of our national marine; 
indeed we are ourselves of good hope, that the day is at hand 
when every ship of every rig and everyclass will have also her own 
steam engine. We also abstain from remarking on the measure 
which the Admiralty has lately introduced for the regulation 
of seamen, to cure if possible the failure of Sir James Graham’s ;— 
the recent Act ought to meet with cordial co-operation, and when 
fairly tried, then be unreservedly discussed ; but not before a fair 
trial, that alone has scouted Sir James Graham’s bill, and it 
was the most satisfactory way of doing so, though there were 
found many who did point out its clap-trap. So, too, about the 
“ Refuge liane Commission ;” measures are said to be in 
official embryo: they perhaps may not be the most advisable ; 
but at least they will be deeply considered before proposed. Let 
us, therefore, dispassionately try how they affect the mercantile 
marine, before we presume to pass ajudgment. Nevertheless, we 
cannot help venturing to suggest, that s iostientanns St. Mary’s, 
in the Scilly Islands, would render the spacious roadstead there 
a perfectly safe asylum, at a small expense, in a locality where, 
especially in time of war, it is much required, and sufficiently com- 
modious for all the important convoys of merchant shipping which 
would then collect themselves at that rendezvous. 

In conclusion, we beg to assure our shipowners that by what 
we have argued and suggested we do not wish to propose any 
undue interference with them in the proper management of their 
own concerns. No one can be more thoroughly convinced than 
we are, that the success of the severe exertions and economy 
which they are now called upon to make, may altogether depend 
upon their being unfettered. We therefore would not meddle 
with them at all, except it can be demonstrated to be at the 
demand of humanity, and for the interest of the state. Indeed, 
we are not a little confident that we have proposed that which 
will be found a source of considerable advance to both nautical 
science and nautical trade in general, as well as to our naval 
supremacy. Of no science and of no trade do the individuals 
who live by it stand in so much need of the hints and infor- 
mation which each may in progress of time collect, as men 
of the merchant sea service—of none does the diversity of 
calls separate them to such distant parts of the globe,—in 
none might there be collected, both for themselves and for 
the country, especially for the Royal Navy, and for science 
generally,* so large and so continually improving a stock of 
information,—yet none are so deficiently furnished with means 
of communicating such knowledge, and of presenting to the rest 


* We verily do think, new stories would soon be required in the British Museum 
for the curiosities that would be contributed. 
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that which each other in his ever varying occurrences has observed ; 
for on the wide ocean on the nil nisi pontus et aer, and not in 
the concourse and throng of men, do they live the greater part of 
their days ;—their journals of proceedings on the voyage, though 
never so well kept, are lost to the community, not being acces- 
sibly preserved,—and thus by none is there so much of their 
valuable knowledge thrown away, for want of means of first 
bringing it to a focus, and then of dispersing it. There is 
scarcely a chart printed that observation does not point out, 
often when too late to prevent a wreck, where it is erroneous ; 
and should it be executed with the most precise accuracy to- 
day, still the constantly operating, and as yet far from under- 
stood, volcanic and tidal forces are producing almost daily phe- 
nomena, the knowledge of which it is of vital importance to 
communicate to all the nautical community ; and their ubiquit- 
ous ships observe hundreds of shores and creeks, islands and 
bays, rocks and shoals, currents and tides, which the royal pen- 
dant never surveys. Not that we wish it to be inferred that we 
find fault with the hydrographical and surveying discharge of 
the Admiralty : they are perhaps those best performed by that 
office: still less has it been our wish to inflict the slightest 
pain by what we have said, in our somewhat unbridled ex- 
pressions. Believing that the attention of the British nation 
can seldom be engaged on any subject of more momentous im- 
portance than that of its mercantile marine; and not having felt 
the force of some of the arguments which as yet, the delegates 
from the Shipowners’ Society have endeavoured to urge, we have 
met them with unreserved discussion—but now gladly testifying 
to the high respectability and amiable character of many of the 
witnesses, we apologize to them if we have caused one single 
feeling personally unpleasant. 

To a subject so extensive and so multifarious as that of the 
Mercantile Shipping of this mighty empire, every day must 
contribute additional information, and matter for much addi- 
tional reflection. Any attempt, by us, to keep pace with the 
current of events would be hopeless. Since the preceding re- 
marks were in type, Mr. Somes, the member for Dartmouth, 
has died ; a gentleman to whose personal amiability, experience 
in nautical affairs, and honourable character, we gladly bear 
testimony ;—verbosa et grandis epistola venit a Curling’s Yard, 
that is, Mr. George Frederick Young has published in the 
Times a letter of magniloquent promises about Ship-building, 
which we do entreat that mighty Journal, either for the na- 
tion’s, or for our amusement’s, sake, to enable him to perform ; 
we have received information, on which we are certain that 
confident reliance may be placed, that the complaint of the 
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preference for certain cargoes to Europe, which foreign ships 
obtain over the British, is overstrained as relates to the ports 
on the Pacific—and to protect merchant seamen from the ras- 
eality of the crimps, the Government has brought in a mea- 
sure, which, before it is printed and discussed, it would be un- 
fair to criticize. But the House of Commons has also printed 
a return, of which it is impossible to omit some notice; be- 
cause it is such authoritative corroboration of one at least of 
the arguments which we have ventured to adduce. 

We refer to the Return of the name and description of 
all steam-vessels registered in the United Kingdom, shew- 
ing when and where built, tons, horse-power, length, breadth, 
draught of water, and what armament capable of re 
Now let the most transient glimpse scan this important doeu- 
ment, and let it be seen what an enormous—what an over- 
whelming force of steam-vessel armament, and at compa- 
ratively how cheap a cost, the Mercantile Marine of this 
country might contribute, if the regulation which we have sug- 

ested that all steamers shall, in proportion to their tonnage, 
be built with a scantling equal to bear some gee of that 
calibre, and to admit the cutting, if need be, of those ports, 


which the corresponding sized steamer would be armed with, 
if they had been constructed in the Royal yards, were en- 
forced : let him perceive in the countless number of those steam- 
vessels returned as unable to carry any armament of guns 
what a power is lost: and let us learn in season to be wise. 
Any evidence more apropos or more clinching to our argu- 
ment, it is impossible in time of profound — to obtain. 


In a war, of course, stronger, or, we rather should say, more 
striking, may be anticipated ; but then, it would be, either, in 
the safe return of deep-laden merchantmen, and in the undis- 
turbed tranquillity of our maritime towns, owing to the protec- 
tion from our steam navy; or, in the captured traders of our 
merchants, and in the smoking ruins along our coasts, left 
defenceless to the enemy. There is not an eye, at all capa- 
ble of estimating our exposed insular situation, and the nature 
of the naval warfare which our detesting allies—witness the 
Joinville brochures—are already meditating, but can clearly 
foresee, that we inevitably shall owe gratitude in security to 
precaution, or reflection in calamity to supineness; nor can 
there be a doubt, of how much better it is to make these easy 
provisions for safety while we can do so in the seriousness of 
eircumspection and forethought, the resources of opulence, 
and the coolness of leisure; than in the seriousness of self- 
reproach and sorrow, the impoverishment of war, and the exas- 
perated hurry of disaster. 
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Art. VI.—Memoirs of Prince Charles Stuart, commonly called 
The Young Pretender, §c. By Charles Louis Klose, Esq. 
London: Colburn. 


An interesting, though melancholy subject for contemplation, 
is the unhappy fate of the royal Stuarts. Much of the fatality 
which appeared to dog their footsteps, may undoubtedly be 
attributed to their own errors, both of thought and action. 
Still, after making all due allowances for weakness, selfish- 
ness, and indiscretion, the unprejudiced observer will be com- 
petled to admit that their lot was cast in hard times, and that 
their fall was as much the work of outward circumstances, as 
the result of their own shortcomings. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting to us of all the Stuart line, is the royal martyr, 
Charles the First. Our pity, our sympathy, and our love, are 
in turns called into being while we peruse the annals of his 
sufferings ; and well may our indignation be excited when we 
hear his long-loved fame aspersed, and a false and malicious 
bearing given to all his thoughts, and words, and actions. 
Such has been the course pursued by a brother reviewer, who 
has recently collected his essays, and adopted them publicly 
as his own. We cannot wonder, however, that an author, 
who appears actuated by a morbid hatred to the Church of 
England, which warps his reason and feelings most strangely, 
wherever her interests are concerned, we cannot feel surprised 
that the reviler of Elizabeth, and the bitter adversary of the mo- 
dern churchman, Southey, should not have spared the church’s 
martyr, in his examination of his principles and actions. We 
trust to expose the virulence of spleen which this author has 
exhibited, in connection with our subject, on some future 
occasion. For the present, suffice it to say, that even as we 
are prepared to vindicate Elizabeth from many of the scurri- 
lous charges brought against her,—as we are prepared to main- 
tain the true catholicity of spirit and the high poetical merits 
of the great Southey,—so too are we perfectly ready, when 
occasion shall require, to enter the lists in behalf of Charles 
the First, and even to show (strange to say), that Archbishop 
Laud was not necessarily a fool because he inclined to believe 
that Heaven might make dreams (upon some occasions) the 
medium of preparing us for the future. 

Pass we to the hero of the work before us, perhaps the next 
in point of interest, of his line, to Charles the First; at least 
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to us Englishmen in the nineteenth century. There is so much 
of romance in the position of this prince, so much too of appa- 
rently contradictory bearing in his character, that his history 
cannot fail to interest all men. James, the bigoted Romanist, 
we can neither truly love nor reverence. His son, the old 
Pretender, excites little sympathy, from the comparative inert- 
ness and dulness of his nature. The young Chevalier, on 
the contrary, comes to us with the prima facie recommenda- 
tions of chivalric spirit and impetuosity, high and princely 
bearing, and manly beauty. He displayed so much ardent 
daring on his first landing in Scotland, so much generosity in 
the treatment of his fallen foes, that we cannot well fail to 
sympathise with him, nay, to wish him success as we read the 
narrative of that valiant enterprise which so nearly placed his 
father upon the throne of his ancestors. ‘This, indeed, is not 
strange ; human nature is naturally inclined to take the part of 
the weaker or the losing. There are few, generous readers at 
least, who have not wished the Trojans all success against their 
Grecian foes, and longed that Hector might defeat his haughty 
conqueror: few, again, who have not sympathised with Hanni- 
bal in his gigantic effort to crush the tyrant power of Rome; 
few, who have not espoused the cause of the unfortunate ‘* Red 
Roses,” while perusing the annals of our country’s wars. 
Thus, we repeat, it is not strange that a young, gallant, and 
unfortunate prince, with legitimacy on his side, accomplishing 
all but miracles at first in the pursuit of his goal, and event- 
ually only failing through the moral cowardice of his followers, 
it is not wonderful that he should command our ardent sympa- 
thies whilst we read the history of his deeds; though we may 
be well aware that the maintenance of the present royal race in 
the possession of Great Britain was requisite to the well-being 
of our country, and that the accession of a Roman Catholic 
Stuart might have sealed that country’s overthrow. Reason 
and feeling take different parts in this intestine quarrel: but, 
upon the whole, knowing that all possibility of a Stuart's 
success is for ever past, we feel inclined to give vent to our 
romantic sympathy, and wish without restraint what we know 
can never be accomplished. 

The work now under our consideration is a highly interesting 
one. The facts embodied in it are compiled from the best 
sources, and the narrative is told after an unassuming, straight- 
forward, and sensible fashion. Much, indeed, of what is here 
narrated, is already known to the general public, through the 
medium of the Waverley Novels. Lord Mahon, too, in his 
History of England, has done full justice to this interesting 
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and most romantic episode in the annals of our country. Still 
the work before us occupies a place which has not been before 
filled, and constitutes a real desideratum. The history of this 
memorable enterprise is in itself so completely a thing apart, 
as to be peculiarly adapted to such a separate treatment as Mr. 
Klose has given it. He has introduced this narrative, indeed, by 
a clear and well-written résumé of the fortunes of the Stuart race 
up to the appearance of Prince Charles on the political arena, 
including a brief narrative of the Rebellion of 1715, under the 
auspices of Charles’s father, James. He has also given us an 
account of the private life of the young Pretender, and his 
equal but obscure fortunes during the last forty years of his 
earthly being. However, the real interest of the book concen- 
trates itself in and about the year 1745; and we, for our own 
part, have read the history of that ‘* royal rebellion” with 
almost as much interest again, as if the leading facts had not 
been already well known to us. 

Let us now trace with a hasty pen the truly dramatic points 
in Charles’s brief career of daring, from that period onward, 
when he resolved, alone and unsupported, to throw himself upon 
the generosity of his Scottish followers. At this era we find 
that France and the other governments of Europe all stood 
aloof, all refused to lend any succour to this last scion of a royal 
line in his attempt to reconquer his ancestral domains. Even 
his father was averse to so hazardous an undertaking, and 
opposed to any active course without the assistance of France, 
an assistance which (as the historical student will perceive) it 
was almost idle for the youthful Stuart to expect. Yet more 
than this. His Scotch adherents, one and all, concurred in 
dissuading Charles from entering Scotland. They represented 
his enterprise as absolutely mad, if unsupported by the whole 
power of France. And when he landed in the Hebrides, the 
first follower of his house whom he beheld, Macdonald, at first 
implored, and at last almost commanded him to return to 
France again. Nay, when the prince refused to abandon his 
enterprise, the faithful Macdonald turned from him, and refused 
to sacrifice the children of his clan in so desperate, so hopeless 
acause. Even later, when other adherents met him, the same 
language was held. Every attempt was made to dissuade him 
from his undertaking—to break his princely resolution. When 
he persisted, the Scottish chieftains turned from him. One 
youthful Highlander alone, fired by the gallant bearing—the 
royal courage of his prince, evinced a desire to maintain his 
cause. ‘ Will you then assist me?” cried the deserted Stuart, 
in that manly and generous tone which all but commands 
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enthusiasm. ‘I will,” replied the young Highlander. “ Though 
none other draw a sword for you, I will die for my prince.” 
Generously did the prince requite the generous speech, with 
that noble commendation which spoke daggers to the despond- 
ing chieftains. A vigorous emulation fired all hearts: loyalty at 
last prevailed, and the youthful enthusiasm which had com- 
municated itself to one kindred breast, ran through that iron 
circle, and enflamed the souls of all. These were the nucleus 
of the Chevalier’s forces. On and on rolled the stream, 
tomes volume in its course. Mighty chiefs flocked to the 

tuart standard. Cope, the royal general, retreats before his 
advancing army. The prince enters Edinburgh. He occupies 
the palace of his royal ancestors. Oh! a proud hour was that 
for old Edina, when a royal Stuart returned to her, to give 
England a Scottish monarch. Then had the justice of Charles’s 
anticipations become evident. Then was it indeed clear that 
foreign aid would only have diverted the sympathies—have 
weakened the affections—of the British people. Yes, Charles 
was right: despite the doubts of his friends, the anticipations of 
his father, alone and unsupported, he had entered Scotland 
with nought but an ancient cause, a glowing zeal, and a youthful 
arm. Like attracts like—enthusiasm had begotten enthusiasm. 
Now the capital of his ancestors was in his possession, a gallant 
army awaited his commands, a nation sympathised with his 
successes. In the palace were gladsome gatherings held, 
though the foes were without, approaching. Ardent anticipa- 
tion of victory spoke in every word—shone in — glance of 
the youthful Chevalier. Woman he enchanted by his gallant 
bearing. Scotland was already his in heart. 

But he did not loiter idly. The day of joyous festival was 
followed by the toilsome, but hope-inspired, advance on the 
approaching royal army. For the first time, at Prestonpans, 
the rival forces meet. The advantage of numbers is in favour 
of the Royalists: but what is this to the enthusiasm which fires 
the souls of their adversaries? Charles, glowing with youthful 
zeal, himself confident of victory, inspires all with a like as- 
surance. The armies join in battle. Soon are his anticipations 
realised. In less than a quarter of an hour (mirabile dictu ! ) 
is the English host defeated. Charles is the conqueror ! 
Wildiy had the Highlanders assailed their foes, sweeping all 
things to earth before them. Cope flies. Seven hundred 
prisoners are taken. And now Charles again displays the 
generosity of his nature: all the wounded of both parties are 
treated with the utmostcare. Now like a triumphant conqueror 
he returns to his ancestral city. All voices hail him with loud 
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acclaim. The fair and the valiant rejoice together. Yet still 
he preserves his former equanimity. No insolence of success is 
manifested in his thoughts or actions. Far from this, he re- 
solves not to attack the castle, lest by so doing he should excite 
its defenders to injure the city. He refuses even to make 
reprisals on English prisoners; and this, although his adherents 
beseech him, for his own and their sakes, to vindicate his rights 
to equality with the English government, and requite evil by 
evil. And now a short period of triumphant rest succeeds. 
But soon his forces are sufficiently recruited to justify an ad- 
vance into England. Charles hesitates not. At the head of an 
army of about 6000 men he leaves Edinburgh, and soon enters 
this country. We have said, at the head of an army! Had he 
been truly this, his enterprise would have been perhaps crowned 
with success, But no! the Scotch and Irish chieftains of his 
host were its true commanders. They, who acted as its council 
of war, by their conflicting wishes, destroyed all unity of 
wey and brought about the ruin of the cause. Not that 

ord George Murray was an unskilful general. This he most 
undoubtedly was. But yet his irresolution, his despondency, in 
the most culminating moment of the war, proved the destruc- 
tion of his royal master’s hopes. 

However, despite minor dissensions, on marched the rebel 
army, soon to be hailed as truly royal, if favoured by fortune, 
or rather Providence. At last Derby is occupied o. them. 
They are only 130 miles from London. Already does the capital 
tremble. George the Second has already secured his treasures 
in a vessel lying at harbour in the Thames. Victory seems to 
woo the bold invader onwards. Charles himself is full of the 
most ardent confidence of success. Now, even at the eleventh 
hour, disaster nears. It comes from the councils of his own 
adherents. The Scottish chiefs fear to advance. The people, 
they say, have not risen in sufficient numbers to hail their 
monarch. Large armies are before them ready to meet and 
overthrow. A retreat on Scotland may, at least, secure that 
country. An advance will peril all. Idiotic reasonings ! 
Then or never was the hour of triumph. Rightly did Charles 
feel, ‘‘ One check and the spell is broken? I, ever victorious 
till now, shall appear already defeated! The world will be- 
lieve our cause lost, and so believing, lost it will be. We con- 

uer only in the ‘prestige’ of invincibility. Once recede, 
though only a step, and I may as well forthwith quit these 
islands.” Vain were these reasonings. The chieftains would 
not be schooled by an “ impetuous youth who naturally wished 
to rush upon danger. Prudence befitted them.” Charles was 
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almost maddened. He even shed tears in the anguish of his 
despair. All things depended on the result of that council. 
He commanded,—he implored. In vain!—The die was cast. 
Then, truly, if ever,—shone the baneful star of the Stuart race. 
Fate itself seemed to interpose and cry, “ Thus far, and no 
farther !” 

The retreat, then, was entered on. The soldiers were posi- 
tively bewildered. Their recent irresistible confidence was 
changed to discontented despondency. Now, too, Charles, for 
the first time, appeared openly, without those evidences of 
enthusiasm which had made his followers’ arms so all but re- 
sistless. He showed ill temper, and evinced by an angry sul- 
lenness his dislike to the retreat. In this he was undoubtedly 
wrong. What should he have done? Probably his wisest 
course would have been to bps apparently, and then inform 
his chieftains, that he would himself harangue his soldiers on 
the necessity for their return. Then, in the course of his ad- 
dress he might have said, “ Soldiers, your noble chiefs fear 
not for themselves, but you. You only would they shrink from 
sacrificing. For your sake do they propose this retreat. They 
are full Sestent ope and courage. They long for the conflict. 
O, would that the like enthusiasm inspired your breasts !” 
And then, when the responsive shout of Seiends assured him 
of their ardent desire for battle, then might the Prince have 
taken advantage of this generous impulse;—then might he 
have loudly cried, “ Is it truly so? Then, O my noble friends, 

e see how much ye erred. Your men share your own generous 
onging. Place them then, with me, at their head, and let us 
on to victory!” This, we believe, might have been practicable ; 
but if not, the Prince should have evinced the utmost pleasure 
in the retreat: he should have indicted an edict professing to 
regard this apparent check as the surest road to triumph. He 
should have commanded his air and expression, so as to make 
them convey an even more than common joy. 

With all this, though the army might have been deceived, 
the country could not. The spell was indeed broken. Hence- 
forth the cause was looked on as a losing one. Nor could any 
skill, or gallantry, or success even, redeem the lost advantage. 
Once more the prince’s army enters Scotland. The retreat is 
conducted with the utmost order. In Scotland, at Falkirk, a 
second royal army is defeated. But all is vain. The prince, 
indeed, rallies from his despondency. Ever when he comes 
within sight of the foe his spirits are seen to rise. But the 
English government perceives the necessity for the most vi- 
gorous measures. A Cope and a Hawley have been defeated. 
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Now a royal duke takes the field. At Culloden the armies en- 
counter. Prince Charles is all enthusiasm, all confidence once 
more. A similar spirit animates the majority of his forces. 
They think themselves invincible. But an unfortunate night 
attack, an intended surprise, which fails, goes far to diminish 
this confidence. The Prince's army, after marching many miles 
through the night to effect an operation, are compelled to re- 
turn to their old quarters before dawn, and so commence the 
battle. Naturally enough, under such circumstances, they are 
defeated. The fight is lost on which the fortunes of Great 
Britain depend, and Charles is once more a homeless wan- 
derer. 

Need we follow him through his hair-breadth escapes and 
many romantic perils? Enough: finally he manages to em- 
bark in a small vessel, and returns poor and helpless, as at 
his departure, to the country from which he set forth on his 
hazardous enterprise. Said we as poor? Nay, far poorer. He 
was then rich in zeal, rich in hope, rich in youthful daring. 
Now the battle had been fought and lost. There was no more 
left to hope for. France immures him in its Bastile, in the 
cowardice of moral baseness. Freed once more, he returns to 
Italy, and a !ife of inglorious rest. In his domestic circum- 
stances, he is unhappy. He consoles himself by mean enjoy- 
ments. Finally he appears to sink into a lethargic vegetation; 
yet never is he so totally dead in life, as not to give forth 
sparks occasionally. When an English traveller visited him, 
and spoke of 1745, the aged Prince fired once more. Youthful 
zeal and enthusiasm appeared to animate his being, whilst he 
fought his battles o’er again, until recalling to mind the suffer- 
ings of his adherents, who perished in his cause, who suffered 
on the block, he gave vent to a convulsive cry, and fainted 
away. At last in 1788 he expired. His brother, the cardinal 
York, and the last of the Stuarts died twenty years later. 
Thus ingloriously did this royal race decay; reminding us of 
those wide and bounding rivers, which are lost in the desert 
sands before they reach the ocean. 

We have given but a rapid sketch of this romantic history, 
troubling ourselves little with names or dates. For these we 
refer the reader to Mr. Klose’s work. The staunchest Guelph 
may now drop a tear of sympathy for the fate of the doomed 
race, and, perchance, even our royal Sovereign may have 
thought with sorrowful sympathy of that young Pretender, 
whose success would have dethroned her ancestors, and de- 
prived our country of her own most gracious sway. 
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Art. VII.—Narrative of the Mission of Dr. Wolff to Bokhara. 
London: Parker, 1845. 


Ir there be one circumstance that gives the conductors of the 
present Review more pleasure than any other, in a literary point 
of view, it is the kindness evinced to us by distinguished indi- 
viduals in giving us an insight into their treasures before they 
see the general light. In our last number, Lord Brougham was 
kind enough to grant us this enviable privilege: and the author 
of the extraordinary work now before us has equally obliged us 
on the present occasion. To this Review exclusively will belong 
the earliest notices of this most interesting work—interesting in 
the principle which originated the mission of Dr. Wolff—in- 
teresting in the unknown regions it describes, but still far more in- 
teresting in pointing to motives which a selfish age is too little used 
to contemplate in the extraordinary characters of both Captain 
Grover and Dr. Wolff. When we read it, we thanked God that 
chivalry’s light was not yet dim ; that there were yet those that 
could do a deed of derring-do for principle and principle alone ; 
that there could not exist a dark recess in the innermost dungeon 
of an eastern tyrant into which philanthropy would not pour its 
light. Ancient warm-heartedness, ancient unselfishness, ancient 
apostolicity seemed to break upon us, and the soul of Xavier, 
of Swartz, and of Buchanan, to beam again by a metempsy- 
chosis in the Missionary of the Desert whose work is before 
us. But we will not delay the impatient reader from quenching 
his thirst at fountains yet sealed to the public eye. e will be 
the first to unlock them and look within, like “ the bird that 
seeketh the pure earth springs.” 

The scheme of the important work before us has, we think, 
been ingeniously chosen to show the immense extent of the 
wanderings of Br. Wolff. It begins with an account of his life 
in connexion with the earlier missions, showing that in the 
College of the Propaganda at Rome he had received his earliest 
education, after renouncing his Jewish errors. But he had re- 
ceived his light from sources much beyond what the Propaganda 
could then minister, as far as general enlightenment. Stolberg, 
Michael Sailer, Frint, among moderns, and Fenelon, Pascal and 
Bossuet, among older divines, had disciplined him to something 
nobler; and we well remember listening to a gentleman with 
great interest, who told us, that he encountered the inquiring 
youth first at the Propaganda, in violent dispute with other 
young men, on some point in the Hebrew Scriptures. The 
youths around him said they would refer the point in question 
to the Pope; on which the young student replied, that would 
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be useless, for he understood Hebrew better than the Pope. 
This declaration shocked mightily the auditory, and the wise 
listener said, “ Young ion, Y do not think you will stay here 
long; there is my card; inquire me out, and you will finda 
friend :” and he did not stay long there, though ever ready to 
do that institution full justice. He left it, and sought out 
his friend, found him in France, staid with him three weeks, 
passing through that country ; and, with the singular facility in 
the acquirement of language that he possesses, though ignorant 
as a Senna of the language at his entry into the country, 
appeared to be speaking it with fluency at his departure thence 
to England, at the end of the three weeks. Cambridge seemed 
to him the fitting field for his powers. There under Professor 
Lee he studied Persian and Arabic, and Charles Simeon gave 
him an insight into Theology. In 1821 he commenced his 
missionary labours among the Dispersed of Israel, in Palestine, 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, the Crimea, Georgia, and the 
Ottoman Empire. His next, were among the Jews in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Holland, and the Mediterranean, from 1826 
to 1830. He then proceeded to Turkey, Persia, Turkistaun, 
Bokhara, Affghanistaun, Cashmeer, Hindustaun and the Red Sea, 
from 1831 to 1834. We shall dwell slightly on this portion of the 
narrative. When in Kurdistaun, we meet, however, with the fol- 
lowing remarkable passage, which there are but few in the world, 
possibly not one wt, who could exclaim of it, “ Crede experto :” 


“In Kurdistaun I had long conferences with the Jews, whom I 
found possessed of much learning. I spoke with them in Hebrew 
and Chaldean, which they mix considerably with Turkish. Several 
rabbins, however, spoke Hebrew remarkably well. I had also, in 
Teheraun, affecting interviews with the Jews, in which I expounded 
to them the Scriptures. Various curious conversations that I had 
with the Sheahs, or followers of Ali, in Persia, would fill volumes. 
With the Guebres, or worshippers of fire, how often also have I con- 
versed in Shiraz, Isfahan, and Kashaun. How singular and wild the 
aspect of the sons of fire! How analogous their angel history to the 
Jewish! How similar to the rites of Vesta! How like that early 
adoration when my people bowed to the luminous Shechinah of the 
Lord! Yet if idolatry has been rife on my path, rarely has my step 
fallen where I did not trace Christianity. In Egypt I found the 
Kopts; in Palestine, the Maronites, Syrians, Greeks, Armenians, and 
Armenian Catholics; in Mesopotamia, at Merdeen, Mosool, Arbel, 
and Bagdad, I met the Jacobites, the followers of Nestorius, and 
Roman Catholics ; in Asia Minor, at Trebizond, Bayazid, Shooshe in 
Karabagh, again Armenians; at Tiflis, the Georgians. Again, how 
singularly did I find in these regions the same great differences of 
Calvinism and Arminianism that exist among ourselves. We are too 
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apt to look on the Muhammedan as a fatalist ; but in Mecca, as well 
as elsewhere, the limits of the will are freely discussed. Haje Sheikh 
Muhammed told me, in the words of Milton, ‘ Foreknowledge of 
God does not affect the free will of men.’ How eternal and inex- 
tinguishable also appeared the customs of the East! For instance, 
the shepherd precedes his sheep and his sheep follow him, the judges 
sit under the gate, the disciples of the learned pour water on the 
hands of their masters, the Jews swear by the Temple of Jerusalem ; 
and Jew, Christian, and Muhammedan, by their heads; the bride is 
awakened by the screams of other women, exclaiming, ‘The bride- 
groom cometh ;’ torches are carried before her at midnight ; the war 
about wells, as in the time of Moses and Jacob, still subsists in 
Yemen; the lamentations over a nurse are also continued; the names 
of people are still given to indicate the events of the period ; the king 
bestows a name significative of his employ on his minister; the 
lepers sit outside the gates of cities; bad vines are called Vines of 
Sodom ; holy places are approached by putting the shoes from off the 
feet; the scarf is wrought on both sides; the Rechabite plants no 
vineyard, sows no seed, lives in tents ; the Derveesh, like the Nazarite 
of old, still makes vows that no razor shall come upon his head; 
barren women still perform pilgrimages to holy places, and this state 
is held in abhorrence, as in ancient time ; Armenian women vow, like 
Hannah of old, that if they receive a son, he shall be devoted to God ; 
cities of refuge for the shedder of blood unawares still subsist, and 
the person guilty of blood must flee with his family, like the first 
murderer, to other places.”—Vol. i. p. 7. 


In Khorassaun, where he was enslaved, and only freed by the 
kindness of Abbas Mirza, our readers will peruse with astonish- 
ment the description of the Giant Khan, the Head Tearer, 
Muhammed Khan Kerahe. Of this fearful descendant of Ghen- 
gis Khan, whose strength enabled him to rend the scalps of his vic- 
tims, Dr. Wolff even says the very skull, we have a genealogy 
given by himself to Dr. Wolf. We extract the autograph : 

“ Muhammed, son of Iszhak Khan Kerahe, Tatar of the family of 
Ghengis Khan. 

“* The ancestors of Ghengis Khan were Oolinjah Khan and Olamgoo, 
a Mogul, who had twins: the name of the one was Mogul Khan, and 
the other Tatar Khan, from whom all the Tatars descend, as the Mo- 
guls do from Mogul Khan. The sons of Ghengis Khan were, 1. Hut- 
schi Khan; 2. Jaktay Khan; 3. Aktaye Khan; 4. Tule Khan. 

* After the death of Ghengis Khan, the children of Tule Khan be- 
came kings. Mikukahan Khan sat upon the throne of Ghengis Khan, 
who sent his brother, Alaku Khan, into Persia, and resided for a while 
at Tabreez, whence he went to Bagdad, and killed Muattesim, the last 
of the kaleefs of the family of Abbas. The tribe of Kerahe had ac- 
companied Halaku Khan to Tabreez, and after the extinction of the 
dynasty of Ghengis Khan, the Kerahe emigrated to Turkey; but 
when Tamerlane became the conqueror of the world, he removed forty 
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thousand families of the Kerahe tribe from Turkey to Samarcand ; of 
which number, however, twelve thousand separated and returned to 
Khorassaun, whose descendant I am.” 


This fearful being, whom Dr. Wolff visited in prison, said to 
him, “ I aspired after the honour of becoming another Tamerlane 
and Ghengis Khan, and my name was already a terror among 
the Khans of Khiva and Bokhara, and ambassadors were even 
sent to me from the Ghirgese and the Cossacks. I had secret 
correspondence with Russia (which latter words he whispered in 
my ear). But in the midst of this career a stop was put to it 
by Allah from above. I am now little, and am fallen io m 
high estate. Allah is great, and man unconscious of his destiny.” 
Meshed next saw our traveller’s steps, and then Bokhara. 
The Jews in this city then amounted to 10,000, and the chief 
rabbi assured Mr. Wolff that Bokhara was the Habor, and 
Balkh the Halah of the Scriptures. Mr. Wolff tried them on 
the interpretation of the 7?y, Virgin, and found their sense of 
it agreeing with the received, and that they were quite ignorant 
of the recent controversy. Hence our traveller passed to Balkh, 
and thence to Peshawr. Anxious to see Cashmeer, he crossed 
to Nadown. The following extract is curious : 

“ Here the rajzh on horseback, surrounded by soldiers, was per- 
forming his devotions before three naked fakeers. I immediately 
entered into conversation with them, and inquired of one of them how 
long he had been a fakeer. He replied, ‘that he lived in God, and 
should never die; for that as old garments were exchanged for better, 
so the man of God lays aside his old body and puts on a new one.’ A 
beautiful answer; but when I wished to reply, he kept exclaiming, 
‘ Be silent, and listen.’ I seized, however, despite of him, on an 
opportunity to point out the truth of our revelation. An unhappy 
peevishness marks all these ascetics. St. Jerome was not free from it. 
True peace of mind dwells not necessarily in caves and grottoes, on 
the pillar of a Simon Stylites, or in the deserts of the Thebais with 
Antony. Active energy in promoting truth and virtue is worth all the 
sedentary graces of fakeers, monks, or solitaries. I do not impugn 
their merits in their peculiar path, but it is obviously not one of gene- 
ral obligation.” 

Cashmeer, the city of the genii who bore the wise king through 
the air to look upon its magic beauty, did not please Mr. Wolff 
in its present state. What can stand the dominion of the Seikhs ? 
The Hindoos escaped not the close questioning of Dr. Wolff, 
and in his verdict for the Vedas over the Koran we fully agree. 
At Delhi, Muhammed Izhak, the grand mullah, holds a dispu- 
tation with him before the Mogul. At Agra he meets with 
Lieutenant Conolly, little witting that he was to be so closely 
connected afterwards in name with that celebrated traveller, 
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The friendship between them established there was augmented 
by much subsequent intercourse. ‘The following brief paragraph, 
in which this is alluded to, is most affecting : 

* I often wished to repay him (Conolly) my debt of gratitude ; and 
the instant the news reached me of his captivity in Bokhara, I offered 
my aid to release him in letters to his family. When I reflect on our 
past intercourse, it brings with it the pleasing reflection that the spi- 
ritual element was mainly dominant in it; that we were together to 
become daily holier and better men; that our hands did not join in 
deeds of iniquity, but were upraised to God our Maker and Saviour. 
His firm conduct at his dying hour reminds us forcibly of the bearing 
of those brave soldiers who died in the persecution of Decius and 


Dioclesian. I hope to see my Conolly among them at the hour of 


Christ’s coming in glory.” 
g in glory 


There is, too, just beneath this extract a piece of information 
of which we think few are aware—that, in spite of the noble 
exertions of the Stoddart and Conolly Committee, the generous 
liberality and pecuniary sacrifices of Captain Grover, there is a 
third more painful than all, and it is this, that Dr. Wolff is a large 
sum out of pocket by the present mission. Surely, if Government 
could offer compensation to Captain Grover, estimating the worth 
of his two letters at 2001. a-piece, a similar offer, which the high 
sense of honour of Captain Grover did not, under the circum- 
stances, permit him to accept, ought to have been made to Dr. 
Wolff. 

Lucknow, whither our traveller wended next his way, saw 
him prepared to dispute there with the mullahs before the king 
of Oude. He appears to have settled the controversy with them 
as successfully as at Delhi. At this place he has the following 
energetic vindication of the British and Foreign Bible Society : 


“ T must here fully state my hearty conviction—the result of the 
experience of more than twenty years of travels—of the immense uti- 
lity of the British and Foreign Bible Society. The Word of God 
would have been entirely extinct among the Eastern Christians but for 
that Society. Its copies are in the hands of mullahs of all denomina- 
tions, not only in Asia, but even in the deserts of Turkistaun. The 
agents they employ are excellent men; I only need mention the Rev. 

. Leeves at Athens, and Benjamin Barker, Esq., at Mytilene, the 
capital of Lesbos. It is utterly absurd to say that all benevolent soci- 


eties are to be under the direction of bishops; even the Church of 


Rome, in her powerful discipline, has never followed this plan—that 
all benevolent societies are necessarily to be placed under episcopal 
control—nor does the Church of Armenia. We have hospitals without 
bishops—why should not the word of God be circulated by the lay- 
man or the presbyter? I thank God that there is also a Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, which does not give only the Bible, 
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but also the Liturgy of the Church of England ; for neither the Jews 
nor the Muhammedans are without a Liturgy. And it is a most im- 
portant feature to show the agreement of the Church of England with 
other forms of faith in this particular. I confess I should also like to 
see a Society of the Church of England, which should give to the 
world a systematic theology, both moral and practical; and such a 
system ought to have the sanction of all the bishops as well as the 
learned presbyters of the Church of England : of this I should like to 
- transcript in every language, and circulated to the four winds.” — 
ol. 1. p. 


Benares, which he next visits, furnishes him with a view of 
Hinduism, by which he is enabled to bring out his peculiar 
opinions ; and as these are a part of the man, and also such as 
he does hard battle to maintain, we shall insert this passage also 
at length. 


“* From Lucknow I passed toBenares, the holy city of India: who- 
ever dies there will obtain Jnokshu, Absorption into the Deity. I 
consider this is little better than the comfortable system of Nirwana. 
or Annihilation of the Buddhists, who hold in a final state of annihi- 
lation of all things. This is the ultimate boon offered by a faith em- 
braced by the largest portion of the East,—thank Heaven, not of the 
world, for the Christians now outnumber any other denomination. 

“ This is the case with the spiritualizers in the Christian Church ; 
they have an unscriptural, unprophetical, unnatural dislike to hear of 
any thing but Nature’s doom and Nature’s death. Nothing will 
satisfy them, but that the world, animate and inanimate, once happy 
but for a single day, should draw its penance onwards to the utmost 
longevity of miserable age, and then sink into annihilation. The ghosts 
of the Lamas of Thibet, who move about in the air, are the sisters 
of the forms visible in their shadowy Paradise. I do expect to rule 
over a renovated earth, purified and redeemed, and inhabited by living 
creature in flesh and blood, and though in flesh and blood, redeemed 
from Satan, sin and death. If a phantomizing system is spirituality, 
the Buddhists at Lassa, the Sooffees at Shiraz, and the Hindoos at 
Nadown, might claim analogous influences.” —Vol. 1. p. 29. 


Passing from Masulipatam to Hyderabad the cholera seizes 
him. Madras and Goa and Poonah are next visited. At this 
latter place Mr. Wolff sees the Beni Israel, a very remarkable 
variety of the tribes of Israel. 


“ They are totally distinct from the rest of the Jews in Europe and 
Hindistaun. Soon after the destruction of the first Temple, they 
came in seven ships, they say, from Arabia to Hindistaun, where 
they have since forgotten their law, but continue to repeat in Hebrew 
certain prayers which they have learnt from the other Jews; they 
also read the Pentateuch, but without understanding the language. 
They have synagogues, but they have not, like the rest of the Jews, 
the Sepher Torah, or, in other words, the Pentateuch written on 
parchment. They say, ‘ As we are soldiers, and do not keep the law, 
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the Sepher Torah may do us harm if it stands in the midst of us.’ 
They serve as soldiers in our armies, and are esteemed the best native 
soldiers. ‘They are far superior in morality to the Jews of Cochin, 
They have, however, in their houses, Hindi idols, and seem to trust 
in charms and amulets. This is a curious and literal fulfilment of the 
prophecy in Deuteronomy, xxviii. 36,‘ And there shalt thou serve 
other Gods, wood and stone.’ I questioned them about Jesus ; they 
repeated the current Jewish objections, but did not possess any ori- 
ginal views. The Beni Israel amount around Bombay to nine thousand 
two hundred and fifty souls.” 


The following remarks on asceticism, occasioned by seeing a 
Fakeer at Bombay, meet with our full concurrence. 

‘* T went one day while here with that champion of our faith against 
Muhammedans, Parsees and Hindus, the Rev. John Wilson, D.D., 
who may be called the missionary to the Hindi philosophers, to see a 
Fakeer celebrated for his austerities. The nails of his hands were 
grown into and through his cheek. He was lying in the sun. I asked 
him, ‘ How can one obtain the knowledge of God?’ His answer was, 
‘ Donot ask me questions ; you may look at me, for I am a God.’ I 
have no doubt he thought that he had attained, like Roman saints, to 
limits beyond mortality ; but how sad was the fact, that the penance 
that he thought had thus elevated him, had in reality proportionately 
depressed, since the Supreme measures man by his — might, 
founded on Gospel truth, and not by his theoretical visions, based 
upon nothing.” 

Our traveller passes hence to Mocha, and thence to Loheyah, 
Massowah and Jiddah, where he meets the raving St. Simonians, 
who gravely recommend the reading of the prophecies of So- 
lomon, who never wrote prophecies, and the book of Baruch in 
Hebrew, which is not extant in that language. Hence he reaches 
Malta, prepares this, his early tour, for publication, and proceeds, 
when this is done, in the same indefatigable spirit on another 
mission through Abyssinia. We pass his interview with the 
monks of Mount Sinai and his second visit to Jiddah, where 
the conduct of the St. Simonians, especially that of one woman 
who married four Frenchmen at the same time, so horrified even 
the Turkish governor of the place, that he protested against such 
abominations in one of the holy cities of the Mussulmans. The 
details given of the Abyssinian Church are curious; and here 
Mr. Wolff was taken for the Aboon, or Coptic Patriarch whom 
they expected, and compelled to spit over the people until he 
was perfectly exhausted, and then to have his feet washed, in 
order that the devotees might swallow the water of ablution. 
His whole appearance shocked the Abyssinian ladies excessively, 
who exclaimed, the instant they saw him, ‘‘ Woe unto us, woe 
unto us, that this Copt has appeared among us, white as the 
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devil himself.” ‘The old adage, “ The devil is not so black as 
he is painted,” is evidently reversed in these regions, and Euro- 
peans here have the pleasure of sitting for his picture. 

We are pleased to learn that the convents in Abyssinia have 
discharged numerous and important duties, and continue to 
do so. Mr. Wolff here observed the younger priest pouring 
water over the hands of the elder, as Elisha did over Elijah. 
Abyssinia has been so recently placed before the public in the 
works of Rupell, Harris, Johnscn, Beke and others, that we 
shall not linger there, but return with our traveller to Sanaa, where 
he encounters the Rechabites. This first interview of Mr. Wolff 
with this wild tribe is so curious that we shall extract it. 


“I left Saneef on November the 29th, and proceeded on the road 
to Sanaa, which I learnt was besieged by the Rechabites. Of course 
the caravan with which I was travelling ran no small risk on this 
account. I therefore took a mule, and went on alone to Sanaa, a 
siring the chief of the caravan to wait until he heard from me. As 
soon as I had passed Matna, I saw a swarm of the Rechabites rushing 
to me, exclaiming, ‘ Hoo, hoo, hoo!’ Holding up my Bible, I stopped 
them at once, and they shouted, ‘ A Jew, ay ! We dismounted, 
and, sitting down, I told them that I saw, twelve years ago, one of 
their nation in Mesopotamia, Moosa by name. Rechabites. ‘ Is your 
name Joseph Wolff?’ W. ‘ Yes.’ They then embraced me. They 
were still in possession of the Bible I gave to Moosa, twelve years 
before my arrival in Yemen. 

“I spent six days with the children of Rechab (Beni Arhab). They 
drink no wine, plant no vineyards, sow no seed, live in tents, and 
remember the word of Jonadab the son of Rechab. With them were 
children of Israel of the tribe of Dan, who reside near Terim in Ha- 
tramawt, who expect, in common with the children of Rechab, the 
speedy arrival of the Messiah in the clouds of heaven. Neither party 
now offers sacrifice. They requested me to remain among them and 
teach them the doctrine of the Messiah, as they called the Gospel, 
and to marry one of the daughters of Rechab. The children of 
Rechab say, ‘ We shall one day fight the battles of the Messiah, and 
march towards (Kuds) Jerusalem.’ They are the descendants of those 
whom the Mahammedans call Yehood Khaibar, who defeated Mu- 
hammed in several battles, but they were at last themselves defeated, 
for they had sinned, and the Lord of ‘Toor (Sinai) was not with them. 
I sent them to the chief of the caravan to fetch about eighty Hebrew 
Bibles and Testaments, which I gave them. One of their party, 
Looloé, belonging to the powerful tribe of Hamdan, a friend of the 
Beni Arhab, escorted me and the whole caravan safely within the gate 
of Sanaa, where I entered in the month of December.”— Vol. i. p. 59. 


Their chief Rabbi told Mr. Wolff, that the Jews of Yemen never 
returned from the Babylonish capital to Jerusalem, dreading the 
fearful judgments yet denounced against that city in the Book 
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of Daniel. How confirmatory is this of the Christian view of 
these matters! How clearly is the tale of dispersion for sin 
told! Illness, arising from typhus fever, compelled Mr. Wolff 
to betake himself to Mocha, and, with that undaunted spirit that 
has ever marked him, he determined to cross thence to America, 
nearly one of the longest sea voyages that any individual, save 
a circumnavigator, could well undertake. He reached America, 
and here attained a long-sought object—ordination in the 
American Church. While in Armenia, in 1826, where he took 
upon himself the office of preaching, being trained in a school 
not remarkable for exact theology, and still less for its respect 
for Church Discipline, and the Apostolical Succession, the great 
patriarch of Ech Miazin asked him, after listening to his 
speech, what commission he had to preach the Gospel, as he 
was not ordained. The answer he gave did not satisfy this 
dgep-read divine, and he recommended Mr. Wolff to compare 
Exodus, 3rd ch. and 7th; Numbers, 16, and 1 Cor. 10, with 
also Rom. ch. 15. After a deep study of these and similar 
authorities, he recommended Mr. Wolff to come again to him, 
and then say whether he considered himself entitled to preach 
without either the gift of miracles, a priesthood by descent, or 
apostolical succession. 

The impression made on his mind by the deep-reading patri- 
arch was never effaced, and Bishop Doane, at New York, after 
a fitting examination, received him into the American Church. 


Here he forgot not his leading object, tracing the Dispersed of 


Israel in all their wanderings; and we have the opinion of this 
most competent of judges that the Indians are not of the tribes 
of the dispersion, or at least that he could find no evidence that 
they were so. After this event Dr. Wolff preached in various 
parts of America ; and the following judicious remarks prove how 
deeply he has weighed the exact position of Dissent, Romanism, 
and Catholicism or Protestantism : 

“ If Romanism were successful, it would scarce be worse than the 
mad folly of some of the sectarians of America, or the detestible per- 
versions of Scripture, of which they incessantly avail themselves. 
There are thousands of Shakers in America ; and when they are asked, 
why do they turn about in a circle, you get as an answer, ‘ Does not 
the Scripture say, Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die?’ Ezekiel, xxxiii. 
11. The Roman Catholics, however, have found opponents in 
America among the Episcopalian and Dutch communities, that have 
more than outmatched them in disputations, confuting Romanism on 
truly Catholic principies. Vituperation does the Romanists good and 
raises their cause; but if the controversy be confined to the great 
question, on what does a Church depend? they are scattered easily. 
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A Church founded on the authority of the Bible, and a Church founded 
on her own authority alone,—the great distinctions between Romanists 
and Anglo-Catholics,—need only clear exposition to show which has 
the advantage. It is true, Rome has an authority beyond what she 
claims, but as it is one which she rejects, she is not entitled to the 
benefit of it in controversy. This is the great question, the true 
authority of the Church in Scripture. Collateral points may work 
into this, and become important to confirm this; but this properly 
defined, as I believe it to be in the articles of the English Church, duly 
and reyerentially obeyed by its laity, rigorously followed out by a 
practical energy, strong in proportion to the strength it enhales from 
its nearness to the purest spring,—this will, I believe, yet produce, 
and certainly has even now, in part, produced, a state of Christendom 
unparalleled in earthly history. 

“I may say without fear of any imputation of vanity, that I have 
now seen and made myself acquainted with all the branches of the 
Catholic Church, and with all the sects existing on earth ; and I have 
not shunned to sit at the feet of the bishops in the Roman Catholic 
Church, in the Armenian Church, in the Greek Church, in the Chaldean 
and Abyssinian Church, with Wesleyans, Independents, and learned 
Baptists; and the result of my investigation is, that the Church of 
England is the pearl of price and jewel of the earth, and the mightiest 
masterpiece of Bible illustration which the world has witnessed since 
it fell under the yoke of sin.”—Vol. i. p. 67. 

After this, in January, 1838, he embarked for England. The 
University of Dublin conferred on him the degree of LL.D., 
and the Protestant episcopal college of St. John’s, Annapolis, 
Maryland, the degree of D.D. He then received priest’s orders 
in the united Church of England and Ireland of the Bishop of 
Dromore, in June, 1838. He began now to contemplate settling 
in England, after eighteen years of severe and toilsome = 
grination ; and the only appointment the Anglican Church offered 
to rest the outwearied missionary was the incumbency of Linth- 
waite, near Huddersfield, Yorkshire, value 241. per annum. The 
Pastoral Aid Society, which had augmented the living by 80/. 
per annum, refused to continue this to Dr. Wolff, on the ground 
of the small independence of Lady Georgiana, a matter with 
which they had nothing to do, but, with the characteristic inso- 
lence of that society, considered and treated that as Dr. Wolff’s 
income, of which the death of his wife might the next moment 
deprive him. One further word on that society. We wish it 
to be most clearly understood that the funds of that society are 
most grossly abused ; that it never administers them with regard 
to the exigencies of the case, but to the question of whether 
the incumbent who requires aid pronounces their ecclesiastical 
shibboleth. It undertakes to put its ban on candidates whom 
the bishops of the land pronounce fitting to receive admission 
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into their dioceses. Unless a person deny the full force of the 
Sacraments: that is, unless he is prepared to affirm that they 
are not of peculiar efficacy any more than prayer or preaching ; 
unless he deny the apostolical succession ; unless he be prepared 
to conform exactly to the individual theology of the Examiners 
for that society on divine grace, there is no hope or chance of 
either the incumbent obtaining aid or the candidate whom he 
sends; and whom the secretary examines with such theology 
as he can muster, and that quantity is almost an infinitesimal, 
unless the candidate narrow himself to this incredible small 
quantum,—dwarf himself, to cite a simile of Robert ry, 
from his oak’s dimension into a flower-pot minimosity, the Pas- 
toral Aid will be no aid to him. Thank God, this disgrace to a 
Catholic Church,—this foul blot on her discipline,—this insult to 
her mitred prelates (and we blush with shame to see any of the 
episcopal bench lend their names to such an institution),—is fast 
sinking, and the Curate’s Aid, which administers relief without 
reference to orthodox or evangelical incumbents,—which looks to 
the exigencies of the case, and not to the theology of Falcon 
Court,—which considers the Anglican bishops competent to 
pronounce on the fitness of the candidates, as competent at least 
as the unknown incumbent of St. Ann’s, Blackfriars, whose 
published theology has yet to see the light,—thank God, we 
say heartily, there is every prospect of its rapid rise, and of the 
total extinction of the opposite and schismatic principle. 

The smallness of income, and illness of himself and Lady 
Georgiana from the exposed locality, compelled Dr. Wolff to 
leave Linthwaite, after a stay there of two years; and he then 
took the curacy of High Hoyland, near Wakefield, where he re- 
mained three years ; but here he found expenses too heavy for 
him, and left. The congregation presented him with a memo- 
rial of their deep esteem. While there he volunteered, both to 
the family of Conolly and to the British public, to go to Bok- 
hara to liberate his friend Conolly and Colonel Stoddart, and this 
his offer was instantly responded to by Captain Grover. Measures 
were immediately taken by that energetic gentleman to secure 
the necessary supplies: and Dr. Wolff left England for Bok- 
hara, unprovided by his government with any official security, 
on October 14th, 1843. The vessel in which he embarked 
touched first at Gibraltar, and then proceeded to Malta. Here 
the Bishop of Gibraltar, who cannot but be pleased with the 
high encomiums passed by Dr. Wolff on his learning, zeal and 
activity, “laudari a laudato,” furnished Dr. Wolff with letters to 
all the bishops and clergy of the Oriental Churches, Athens 
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was the next point, and the interview with the King and Queen 
of Greece will be read with great interest by all persons. On 
the Areopagus Dr. Wolff, in that characteristic spirit that marks 
him in all he does, read Acts 18, He proceeded thence to Con- 
stantinople. There Sir Stratford Canning gave him every faci- 
lity; and his amiable lady also exhibited that womanly kindness 
and attention so dear to the wanderer’s step away from home. 
Nothing certain was discoverable by any inquiries at Constan- 
tinople as to the fate of the British officers. The Sultan fur- 
nished him with letters to the Ameer of Bokhara, and wrote 
them with his own hand. TheSheikh-Islam, the head of the Mu- 
hammedan priests at Constantinople, did the like; and the Rus- 
sian embassy exerted themselves to the utmost. The kind Sir 
Stratford Canning sent Dr. Wolff in a steamer, free of expense, 
to Trebizond and Erzroom. At Trebizond similar kindness was 
shown him; and when he reached Erzroom, the very Pasha in- 
sisted on paying his expenses to the Persian frontier. A terrible 
route through snowy mountains, on which numerous parties had 
lost their lives, awaited Dr. Wolff from Erzroom to Tabreez. 
From Erzroom he issued one of his addresses to Islam, and sent 
it by Muhammedans to Affghanistaun, Cabul, Cashmeer and 
Bokhara. Not the least interesting portion of these most inte- 
resting volumes is contained in these spirited addresses, imbued 
with the very soul of the East. 


“ Followers of Islam! 


“In the whole of the Turkish empire, Arabia and 
Affghanistaun, you remember me well. I have been among you at 
Damascus, Egypt, Aleppo, Bagdad, Isfahan, Bokhara, Cabil and 
Hindistaun. I have conversed on the coming of Jesus Christ with 
Muhammedans, Jews, Parsees, and Hindiis. I have been well re- 
ceived, though differing in religious sentiments, by the Grand Mogul 
of Delhi and the Shah of Persia, the Grand Muilahs of Bagdad, Con- 
stantinople, Isfahan, Cashmeer, and Bokhara. I have been to the ut- 
most boundaries of the world, even to America, which is situated on 
the other side of the Ocean, exhorting people to do good, and to re- 
pent for the sake of Jesus. And having learnt that two British 
officers of high merit, Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly, have 
been put to death by order of the Ameer of Bokhara, and also a 
Neapolitan officer, Cavaliere Naselli by name, I am going to the 
Great Bokhara to ascertain the truth of that report; for I cannot 
believe it, as I was well received at Bokhara, and with great hospi- 
tality. Besides this, such an act is against the rites of hospitality, so 
sacredly observed by Muhammedans. I go there to demand the 
bodies of these people if alive, and if dead to demand the reason of 
their death. The Sultan of Constantinople, whose life may God pre- 
serve, and the Sheikh-Islam, whose life may God preserve, have 
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given me letters to the Ameer of Bokhara and to the Grand Mullahs 
of that town. I call now on all the Muhammedan Princes and 
Mullahs throughout the world to send letters of recommendation on 
my part to the King of Bokhara, that he may receive me well. 


“ JoserH Wo trr.” 


At this place, also, nothing appeared certain as to the death 
of Stoddart and Conolly; on the contrary, every report was the 
reverse way. ‘Thirteen people from Bokhara assured him that 
they were living. The Pasha of Erzroom drew up a call to all 
the Mussulmans to aid the benevolent missionary; and he himself 
also addressed to the Armenian nation a letter in these remark- 
able words :— 

Descendants of Hayk and Followers of Gregory Lusaworitsh, Mesrop, 
Moses Vocazer, and Nerses Shnorhaale ! 

“T have been declared the friend of the Armenians by 
public letters of your late venerable Katokhikos Ephrem, and Nerses, 
the present Katokhikos of Ech Miazin; and my having established 
schools for you at Bussorah and Busheer, prove that I was your 
friend, and am still your friend. I have, therefore, to address to you 
the following petition. I am now going to Bokhara for the purpose 
of ransoming Colonel Stoddart, Captain Conolly, and Cavaliére Na- 
selli. From having been a Jew, it gives me particular pleasure to 
prove to the Gentile world that I love my Saviour, the Tord Jesus 
Christ, by being ready to lay down my life for the brethren, Gentiles 
as well as Jews. Knowing that the Armenians of Astrachan, Oren- 
bourg, and Moscow, are in correspondence with merchants of Bok- 
hara, I beg you, and particularly your Archbishop Serope at Astra- 
chan, to write to the few Armenians residing at Bokhara, and also to 
recommend me to the great Emperor Nicholas Paulowitch, that he 
also may recommend me to the Ameer of Bokhara, so that His 
Majesty the Ameer of Bokhara may be induced to deliver up the 
above-mentioned officers. 

“Your affectionate brother in Christ, 
“ Josern Worrr.” 


By the way it is perfectly astounding to trace the arts by 
which Russia is undermining the Turkish Empire, by gradually 
withdrawing from it all its sinews of life mow energetic vigour. 
Ninety thousand families of Armenians obeyed the summons of 
General Paskewitch, and followed him into Russia. We pass 
a terrific route with kulaghs, or snow storms, as fearful accom- 
paniments, and arrive with our traveller at Tabreez. ‘The de- 
tails given connected with the Armenian Church are most inte- 
resting. The oration of Nierses of Lampron possesses great 
beauty, and the state of the Armenian community is most feel- 
ingly described. The consul, Mr. Bonham, showed, like the 
rest of the British employés, great interest in the mission; and 
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Dr. Wolff left Tabreez, accompanied by a Servian servant, who 
being drunk, both struck him and abandoned him. Some idea 
of the difficulties that awaited him in this portion of his route 
may be formed from the following description : 


“ January 21st. We arrived in the hilly village called Tekmetash. 
It was tremendously cold, and scarcely had we reached the posthouse 
(manzeleh) when the clouds covered the sky, the horizon was dark- 
ened, and a tremendous rising of the snow and sand from the ground 
in enormous masses took place. No one dared stir from the house. 
The Persians call this kind of storm kulagh. I never as yet in m 
extensive travels had seen anything like it. Such kind of kulaghs kill 
in an instant the horse and the rider, especially when accompanied 
with a blast like death itself in chilness. We were obliged to stay in 
that miserable place, more exposed to the so-called kulagh than any 
other part of Persia, two days.” —Vol. i. p. 99. 


‘ From Tabreez to Teheraun lay now the route. On his way, 
wherever he is, he lights with extraordinary facility on Der- 
veeshes, Fakeers, Mullahs, Monks, Solitaries, Armenians, Ghe- 
bers, Beduins, Turkomauns ; all the picturesque people on the 
earth are seen to gather around him. No sooner had he quitted 
Tabreez for Teheraun, than in the place that he took up his 
abode for the night he lighted on a learned Derveesh. He 
begins always on the one topic of his heart. When the Der- 
veesh heard him, he exclaimed, ‘‘ You are another Tata Sultan 
and Kemaalee Howdbeen.” As we had never up to the period 
of reading this work ourselves made acquaintance with either of 
these worthies, we are extremely obliged to Dr. Wolff for putting 
the question to the Derveesh as to who those parties were. 
The Derveesh replies— 


“The disciples of Buddr-Udeen Seemawn-Ogloo, who in the 
Hejrah 835 traversed the country of Room (Turkish Empire), taught 
that all the property of men ought to be used in common,—houses, 
arms, and clothing,—women excepted. Tata Sultan, whose name also 
was Beerekledje Mustapha was a great friend of the Christians, and 
with one of them he spent much time in holy meditation about God in 
the island of Sakez (i.e. Scio), Tata Sultan destroyed the army of 
the Sultan of Room, Muhammed. At last Bayazeed Pasha made 
Beerekledje Mustapha prisoner, and murdered him, as it was believed, 
unmercifully, with all his disciples ; but Beerekledje Mustapha is still 
alive, and a friend of Christians ; and you will, in unison with him, 
upset the Empire of Room and Persia, I heard of you at Delhi, where 
you have conversed with Akbar Shah, the King of Delhi, and the 
Mowlevees there; and I have heard of you at Cashmeer. You have 
been a Jew, and all great events proceeded from the followers of 
Moses, and will proceed again until Eesa (Jesus) will again make his 
appearance. When these events shall take place, when you shall see 
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yourself surrounded by your followers, then remember the Derveesh 
of Geelan. Abd-ool Wahab has not succeeded in reforming the world, 
but you will,” 


February 3rd saw our traveller in Teheraun. Here Colonel 
Sheil, our envoy, proffered all the assistance in his power. Dr. 
Wolff had here the opportunity of ascertaining that the account 
on which the government relied for its assurance of the death of 
the officers was incorrect, and he determined to proceed to verify 
in the very den of the lion the tale of the doom of his friends, or 
else to snatch them from his very jaws. Before leaving, however, 
mindful of the services the court of Persia had rendered him 
before in saving him from the people of Muhammed Khan 
Kerahe, the Head Tearer, he had an audience of the Shah. For 
above one hour he conversed familiarly with that friendly mo- 
narch, who was acquainted with the minutest particulars of him, 
and wrote letters for him to Bokhara: the one to the Ameer, too 
long to extract, we commend to the notice of our readers, as 
redolent with all the beauties of that gorgeous phraseology in 
which monarchs of the East rejoice. The Shah also added a 
singular observation, that if Stoddart and Conolly were dead, 
Dr. Wolff could make them again alive by his prayers. After 


this Dr. Wolff visited the Haje Mirza Agasee, the prime mi- 

nister, a sort of Persian Cardinal Wolsey, holding the seals and 

primacy. The Haje, in common with all the Persian court, ren- 

dered the promptest aid. a to this point, not a single eye- 
t 


witness of the death of either Stoddart or Conolly had appeared. 
All parties combined in one effort at Teheraun to assist him, so 
much so that Colonel Sheil observed to Dr. Wolff, “ If they 
are alive, you will get them.” All the Persians, however, 
with whom Dr. Wolff conversed, plainly told him they would 
not go to Bokhara. The British envoy at Teheraun, when 
Dr. Wolff quitted that place on Feb. 12th, could scarce con- 
ceal his sorrowful conviction that he should see him no more. 
The whole of the attachés accompanied him out of the place, 
and we must now move on with him in his wild path, in great 
part through almost desolate places. He reached Semnan, the 
first town in Khorassaun, February 19th, and after two other 
stations, Damghan, considered by the natives after Balkh and 
Nishapoor the most ancient city in the world. The Ked Khoda, 
or burgomaster, evacuated the place before Dr. Wolff’s arrival, 
from a report having reached him that a great ambassador from 
England was coming thither. The feeling in Khorassaun Dr. 
Wolff found wonderfully altered since his last visit; he was 
treated with respect now where he was previously insulted. 
The impending ruin of Muhammedanism was visible at every 
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step, and the Mussulmans spoke of the fall of their faith as 
matter of certainty, and only seemed anxious to ascertain when 
it would take place. Many even of the chief Sayids at Ka- 
damgah sought to obtain a notion of the religion Dr. Wolff 
professed, and expressed a wish to visit England, and to get fur- 
ther information. The better regulated government at Kho- 
rassaun under the present Assaff-ood-Doula, the Shah’s lieute- 
nant, seems to have produced also much of this. Dr. Wolff 
reached Meshed on 11th March. Here he renewed his old 
acquaintance with the Jews of the place, and baptized at his 
own request Mullah Mehdee, one of the most honest and intelli- 
gent among them. There he encountered Saleh Muhammed, 
the Akhund Zadeh, on whose intelligence the government prin- 
cipally relied for information as to the death of Col. Stoddart 
and Capt. Conolly. His evidence minutely sifted did not con- 
vince Dr. Wolff of their death. He had seen nothing; his 
dates were clearly wrong, and he had only the report of one per- 
son to justify his conclusions. 

Dr. Wol » with great clearsightedness, detected at this place 
(which, being a sort of half-way house between Teheraun and 
Bokhara, appears to us to require a British agent there, on whom 
dependence could be placed) the villany of Muhammed Ali 
Serraf, Col. Stoddart’s agent. He found property to a large 
amount unaccounted for in this man’s hands ; the Sultan of Con- 
stantinople’s letter to .he Ameer of Bokhara still retained by 
him undelivered ; and also the letters of Sir Moses Montefiore 
to the Jews of Bokhara this agent had sent on to Bokhara only 
one month before Dr. Wolff’s arrival at Meshed, though for- 
warded a year previously by Mrs. Macnaghten and Miss Stoddart. 
This appeared the more grievous, since the Assaff-ood-Dowla 
sent word to Dr. Wolff, that eleven months before the date of 
the letter he then sent both officers were alive. We assert, 
fearlessly, that this agent Muhammed Ali Serraf has been in no 
small degree instrumental in the death of these gentlemen. While 
at Meshed, as no one knew better than the Doctor himself the 
importance of securing over the portion of his way before him 
the support of the Khivites, he addressed the following letter 
to the King of Khiva, which is so characteristic of an oriental 
document that we cannot refrain giving it at length :— 


* Joseph Wolff, the derveesh of the Christians in England, sends 
his blessing to his Majesty the King of Organtsh, and wishes him the 
wisdom of Solomon the Wise, (upon whom is the comfort of God and 
peace,) and the power and riches of Timur Kurikanee, the conqueror 
and possessor of the earth. Know ye, O King, that I am the well- 
known derveesh of England, and have traversed, for the sake of 
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Jesus, Egypt, Mount Sinai, Yemen, Jerusalem, Damascus, Bokhara, 
Balkh, and Hind, and the New World, which lies on the other side of 
the ocean. All these countries I traversed for the sake of God and 
Jesus, and for the good of my fellow creatures, telling princes and 
little ones that they should repent and turn to God, for we are of 
God, and to God we must return. I also spoke with the Muham- 
medan Mullahs, and with Jews and Guebers, that we have to expect 
first of all the coming of the Dejaal (Antichrist), who shall bring 
great mischief into the world, and force many to worship him as God ; 
but after him, Jesus shall come, and kill Dejaal with the breath of his 
mouth, and set up a kingdom, that all nations shall serve Him; and in 
his time the lion and the lamb shall lie down together, and the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the 
sea; and universal peace shall prevail upon earth. 

“* But now [ go to Bokhara for another object. I have been in- 
formed, and all England has been informed, that two English officers 
of high rank, Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly, have been put to 
death at Bokhara ; and as the life of an Englishman is dear to his 
people, the account has spread indignation throughout England, Rus- 
sia, Germany, and America, I therefore said that I would go to 
Bokhara, in order to ascertain the truth or falsehood of that report ; 
and if they should be still alive, that 1 would demand their persons 
from the King of Bokhara. I beg, therefore, your majesty to bestow 
on me the following favours :—1st. To write to the King of Bokhara 
to grant my request :—2nd. That your majesty will make known my 
mission, not only among Khivites, but also send letters to all the Tir- 
komauns and Hazarahs, and to the Khans of Ankhoy, Maymona, 
and to the Ameer of Cabil, and to the King of Khokand and Shahr 
Sabz. 

“‘ Giving you my benediction as the great derveesh, well known 
throughout Frankistaun and in the land of Russia. 


(Sealed) “ Josepn Wotrr.” 


The reports gathered from so near a spot to Bokhara as 
Meshed were, if possible, more favourable than at Teheraun. 
Tamas Beyk told br. Wolfthat Kurban, the chief of the caravans, 
who resided twelve days journey from Bokhara, had assured 
him the officers were alive and imprisoned outside Bokhara in 
the Kalai. Kakulli, a Turkomaun chief, showed a letter from 
his brother living in Bokhara, in which he stated Stoddart was 
alive to a certainty. The Assaff-ood-Dowla particularly stated 
they were alive in 1843. Their death had been reported in 
Meshed three years previous, when it was well known they 
were alive. All this looked so like life, that Dr. Wolf determined 
to proceed. While at Meshed, Muhammed Ali Serraf brought 
with him Haje Ibrahim, brother to Abdul Samut Khan, the com- 
mander of the artillery of the Ameer and his lieutenant, to see 
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Dr. Wolff, and we extract at length the important conversation 
which then took place. 
Haje Ibrahim demanded in a loud voice— 


“ «Have you a letter from the Queen of England for the King of 
Bokhara?’ I replied, ‘No; but I have letters from the Sultan of 
Constantinople, from the King of Persia, and from the Russian am- 
bassador.’ Haje Ibrahim replied, ‘ All these letters are pootsh,’ 
which means, good for nothing. ‘1 will tell you what they will do 
with you as soon as you arrive at Jehar-Joo. ‘They will put you in a 
little room, take from you all the money you have, keep you there 
until an answer comes from the Ameer, to whom they will report 
your arrival. After his answer, they will bind your eyes, that you 
shall not be able to see anything about you in the country, put you in 
the black well, and then kill you.’ i asked, ‘How do you know 
that?” He said, ‘Stoddart came to Bokhara with a letter from the 
Vizier Muchtar, the British envoy at Teheraun ; he was put in prison, 
After this, Conolly came with letters from the ambassador at Cabil, 
or, as he called him, the Laard Nawaub Saheb. He was put in prison. 
Then a letter came from the Sultan. The Ameer cast it away with 
disdain, and said, ‘The Sultan is half a Kafir (infidel). I want a 
letter from the Queen of England.’ Some time after a letter arrived 


from the Sirkar of Hind (the Governor-General). This letter,’ said 


he, with a sneer, ‘stated * that Stoddart and Connolly were innocent 
travellers.” Upon which the Ameer was so angry that he put both to 
death, and I have this account fiom my brother, Abdul Samut Khan.’" 


At the time that this conversation took place, the Ameer of 
Bokhara had never seen the letter in question. 

The obvious motive of Haje Ibrahim and Muhammed Ali 
Serraf in stopping Dr. Wolff from going to Bokhara was, as 
will appear in the further progress of this narrative, to prevent an 
investigation of the principles on which they had acted ; and but 
for the fortunate circumstance that Haje Ibrahim was not at 
Bokhara when the second letter from the Shah arrived,—to which 
Dr. Wolff owed entirely his liberation, and which fell, from his 
absence, into the hands of Mullah Mehdee, Dr. Wolff’s baptized 
Jew, and was forwarded by a safe hand to the Persian ambassa- 
dor, Abbas Kouli Khan, ae presented it to the Ameer, and which 
produced the effect intended,—that letter also would have lain 

uietly by the side of the Sultan’s letter, to be opened probably by 
the executors—we had nearly written executioners—of those re- 
spectable gentlemen, Haje Ibrahim and Muhammed Ali Serraf. 
With Dr. Wolff, however, nothing slumbers. He demanded 
the Sultan’s letter on behalf of Stoddart and Conolly, placed it 
by the side of the Shah’s recommending himself, and telling 
the two worthy coadjutors that all they could say would not 
stop him, made arrangements for his ——— Before 

ce) 
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uitting Meshed, however, he had an interview with the’ 
Assaff:cod-Dowla, viceroy of Khorassaun. This distinguished 
man, who evidently is playing a game either for the throne 
of Persia or the kingdom of Khorassaun, was  deter- 
mined not to be outdone by either his personal enemy, the 
King’s minister, the Haje, or by the Shah himself. He ordered 
the Turkomauns to take charge of Dr. Wolff on the route to 
Bokhara, and sent one of their chiefs into Bokhara with him, 
who, though he proved anything but a help to Dr. Wolff, was 
intended by the Assaff-ood-Dowla as a valuable coadjutor, and 
would have proved so but for the inherent dishonesty of a 
Turkomaun. The Assaff-ood-Dowla is fast receiving the aid of 
these wanderers, but it is one on which he cannot, we fear, place 
much reliance, if Dil Assa Khan, the Turkomaun chief whom he 
sent on with Dr. Wolff, is to be taken as a specimen ; for this 
fellow, from first to last, seems to have been determined to coun- 
teract all that the Assaff-ood-Dowla had contrived for the 
benefit of Dr. Wolff. The Viceroy is ready at an hour’s notice, 
whenever England asks him, to march on Bokhara and take it, he 
assured Dr. Wolff, and we doubt not that he would attempt it ; 
but we question whether his Persians could do it, and we are 
certain that the Turkomauns could not. From Meshed Dr. 
Wolff wrote a bold letter to the Ameer to tell him the object of 
his mission. On March 31st he crossed into the desert to fulfil 
his word. We pass numerous stations and exactions incessantly 
made by Dil Assa Khan, the Turkomaun chief, until the arrival! 
of Dr. Wolff at Mowr, the residence of that remarkable man, 
Abd Urrahman, the Khaleefa of Khiva and Bokhara. 


“ Providence does appear in a most wonderful manner to operate 
by the most singular causes to restrain the wickedness of men. The 
Turkomauns of the desert of Mowr and Sarakhs are a people of such 
a perfidious disposition, and of such great rapacity, that one could 
not depend for a moment on their promises, or on any treaties entered 
into with them ; for the Turkomauns, as well as the Bediins in the 
deserts of Arabia, do not consider consequences, but are only 
restrained by instant infliction of punishment; and therefore no 
caravan could ever dream of passing through the deserts of Mowr, 
Sarakhs, and Rafitak, if there was not one man in that desert who 
knew how to restrain the Turkomauns. This man is the great der- 
veesh, who has the title of Khaleefa, or successor of the Prophet, 
and is addressed by the royal epithet of Hasrat, i.e. Majesty, and to 
whom are paid all the honours due to royalty by the Turkomauns. 
His blessing they invoke previous to their going on any expedition, 
and to him they give the tenth of all their spoil. He receives all the 
caravans under his protection, and shows hospitality to all the wan- 
derers, His blessing is the most ardent desire of the Turkomauns, 
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and his curse their deepest dread. He inculcates among them the 
rites of hospitality, and tells them that Abraham was honoured with 
the visit of angels, as a reward from God for his hospitality. Even 
the Kings of Bokhara, Khiva, Khotan and Khokand, and even the 
Governor of Yarkand in Chinese Tartary, send him presents, and 
give him the title of King. His name is Abd Urrahman, ‘Slave of 
the merciful God ;’ for, on the day of his birth, the merciful God 
sent rain over the desert after it had not rained for a long time: such 
is his gifted nativity in the mind of this simple-minded people. He 
has a son, whose name is Kereem Werde, which means, ‘ The boun- 
tiful God has given ;’ for after God had only given daughters to the 
Khaleefa, He at last bountifully added a son to his family. This is 
the man sent by Providence to keep the Turkomauns in order to a 
certain degree. I say to a certain degree, for he himself encourages 
them to fight and spoil the Sheea, which he tells them is more acceptable 
to God than the performances of pilgrimages to Mecca or to Masaur, 
near Balkh, where Ali's camel ascended to heaven.”—Vol. i. p. 270. 

The Khaleefa also assured Dr. Wolff that Stoddart was cer- 
tainly living ; about Conolly he was not certain. The report of 
the y Bowen. consul, Ghersi, that Colonel Stoddart was com- 
manding the artillery at Bokhara, turned out to be wholly erro- 
neous. This was clearly the brother of Haje Ibrahim, Abdul 
Samut Khan, a Persian, of whom more anon. 

The wild scenes of Turkomaun life are most graphical. We 
select the following for an illustration :— 


** During my stay at Mowr a company of dancing derveeshes ar- 
rived from Yarkand, who stripped themselves and danced about until 
they sank down to the ground. The son of the Khaleefa, seeing them 
dance about thus, stripped himself also, and danced about with them. 
The coincidence in the method of naming his children, and of these 
wild rites, with some passages in Scripture, cannot but strike our 
readers. We adduce one in corroboration of the latter: ‘* And he 
stripped off his clothes also, and prophesied before Samuel in like 
manner, and lay down naked all that day and all that night.’ Where- 
fore they say, ‘Is Saul also among the prophets?’ 1 Sam. xix. 24.”— 
Vol. i. p. 272. 

The hospitable Khaleefa attempted to dissuade Dr. Wolff from 
visiting Bokhara by pointing out the danger. Dr. Wolff said, 
“ To Bokhara I must go.” The Khaleefa then did his best for 
him, and wrote a strong letter to the Ameer. The Khaleefa is 
extremely kind to the Jews of Mowr. Amid the other remark- 
able incidents at this place, the following is not the least, either 
in reference to subject, or to the peculiar views of both the 
Derveesh and Dr. Wolff. 

** Nathan (the Jew) called on me one day with a derveesh from 
Kasgar. The derveesh from Kasgar observed, ‘ Youssuff Wolff, whg 
is the author of the Fire and Water ?’ 
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*¢ Derveesh. No such thing? Satan is the author of both ; for fire 
and water are destructive materials, and therefore it is impossible that 
God could be the author of them. And you ought to know that there 
are two Gods,-—one is God of the world above, who is a good God, 
who created the light which does not burn, and who created the rose 
and the nightingale ; but a battle took place between God above and 
God below, and the God below marred all the creatures of God above; 
and this is a fight which still goes on. Men who act well are servants 
of the God above, and his creatures. Men who act badly are the 
servants of the God below. There shall be another battle fought, 
when the God below shall ascend to the seventh heaven with myriads 
of his soldiers ; flying serpents shall soar up with him; but the God 
below shall be defeated, and at last shall become a humble subject of 
the God above !’ 

** T then read with the derveesh and Nathan the Jew, Revelation xii., 
and showed to them how far Scripture agrees with them, and how far 
not. I then said,‘ All that is, is the work of God—of that God who 
is above, and who is the creator of beaven and earth, and of Adam 
and Eve ; and after He had overlooked all things that He had made, 
He pronounced every thing to be good; but Satan, in the garb of a 
— and who is called by the apostle the God of this world, be- 
guiled Eve, and she her husband, and thus evil came into the world ; 
and as where tyranny prevails the country becomes a desert, thus the 
world and men therein became corrupt ; but Jesus, the Word of God, 
who descended from heaven, and was born of Mary, came to the world 
below to unite again the Creator with the creature: and to effect this 
great work, He showed his love to the creatures by giving his life for 
them, but took it again after three days. He gained by that first act 
a great many followers of all nations, and those countries which follow 
Him are therefore better, and the inhabitants thereof better, than those 
who do not follow Him; but a combat is still going on between God 
and Satan—between the followers of the one and the other—the seed 
of the serpent and the woman’s seed—and will be carried on until 
Jesus the Meseeh, i. e. Christ, shall return with ten thousands of his 
saints amidst the sound of the trumpet and the shout of Archangels, 
and the rising of those dead people who became martyrs for the sake 
of the religion of Jesus. And then Satan shall also be killed, who, 
though called ‘ God,’ is not an eternal God, but was a created angel, 
who remained not faithful to his Creator, and then Jesus shall erect 
his throne at Jerusalem, and there shall be a communication between 
the inhabitants on earth and the inhabitants in heaven, and angels shall 
ascend up to God and descend upon Jesus his Son.”—Vol. i. p. 275. 


This spot strikes us, we own, in all respects, as one of the 
most singular on the earth. The awful character of the Khaleefa 
—the singular beings of the Desert over whom he holds his 
sway, and the following remarkable circumstances of its being 
the asylum from persecution, and strange to say, a great seat of 
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education, all combine to give it a unity of aspect that is most 
imposing. 

** At Mowr (or Merw), Nizam Oolmulk, the Great Vizier of Malek 
Shah, of the Seljuck dynasty, established a school, and since that time, as 
the Tuirkomauns assured me, a school is kept up, and even now the sons 
of the Great Khaleefa keep a school at Merw, in which they instruct 
the children in the Arabic and Persian tongues. I must here observe, 
that it is remarkable that wherever celebrated schools have existed in 
ancient time, among the Eastern people, they would consider it a sin 
to give them up. Te is thus invariably among the Muhammedans, the 
Guebers and the Jews. I instance, first, that at Mowr already men- 
tioned, though a desert, a school is kept there, on account of its an- 
tiquity, At Bassora, in the Persian Gulf, though destroyed, the school 
is not given up; at Bagdad the same; and even the Arabs around 
Kifa have a school; and Teman or Yemen, where knowledge did not 
cease in the time of Jeremiah, to this day has celebrated schools,— 
Zubeyd, Sanaa, Hodeydah and Loheyah. And, with regard to the 
Jews, I shall only mention that in the city of Safet, where the great 
Simon Ben Yohaaye, the compiler of the Book of Zohar, and the 
other compilers of the Talmud, lived ; a famous school is still existing. 
At Yazd, in Persia, formerly the seat of Parsee learning, the ancient 
Parsee language is still taught. 

** At Merw, all those Jews who have been constrained to embrace 
Muhammedanism in other parts of Persia, are permitted to return to 
their ancient usages and religion. But it is a remarkable fact, that 
there are some Jews are Mowr, who have professed the Muhammedan 
religion and become Tirkomauns, and that there are Jews at Khiva, of 
whom I was told at Mowr, who, though remaining Jews, have inter- 
married with the Usbeks. And is it not striking that Jews have re- 
ceived the most powerful protection among the wild inhabitants of 
the desert? Thus, Jews, who are tyrannised over at Bokhara and in 
Persia, fly to the inhabitants of the desert, at Mowr, Sarakhs, Akhal, 
and to the Hazarah in Affghanistaun. And this is even the case in 
Morocco, where they often fly from the tyranny of the Emperor to the 
inhabitants of the desert at Tafilla-Leth. And in Mesopotamia they 
escape from Bagdad and Mosul to the wild Yeseede, in the mountains 
of Sunjar.”—Vol. i. p. 28. 


Here, also, Genghis Khan’s vast campaigns were carried on : 
not a station around it is there but what has seen that con- 
queror’s step. Dr. Wolff quitted Mowr April 15th. At Kalja, 
near Mowr, there fell an unusual quantity of snow, during which 
interval Dr. Wolff sat down among the Turkomauns and Der- 
veeshes, and joined in converse with them. Of these singular 
conversations the following is a fair specimen. 

“ A Tarkomaun in the tent showed to me a whole bag of Greek and 


Arabic coins. It is remarkable to hear these Tirkomauns speak of 
the exploits of Alexander and Timur, exactly as if of modern occur- 
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rence. One of the Tirkomauns, striking upon the ground with his 
hand, said, ‘ Here it was that Timur the Kurikan was born (as Tamer- 
lane is called there). Timur Kurikan passed here to punish the Khan 
of Kharasm, i. e. Organtsh, and how severely did he punish him. 
He made a pyramid at Organtsh, entirely of sculls of men, cemented 
with clay. He spared the lives of none, except those of holy der- 
veeshes, of the learned, and of poets, around whose houses he placed 
Karawl, i. e. guards. Ele was nine times in the desert of Mowr, nine 
times he returned in triumph to Samarcand. He had white hair from 
his childhood, and by his strength of body he could have slain a 
Rustam, and was endued with such a strength of mind that he never 
wept. He so much loved the truth, that when some person told him 
a hie with the intention of pleasing him, he cut him to pieces ; and when 
a person told him a truth, though disagreeable, he rewarded him with 
gold. At the death of his son, whom he tenderly loved, he lifted up 
his eye towards heaven, and said the word of the Koran, “ We are of 
God, and to God we shall return.”’ Then another Turkomaun turned 
to me, and said, ‘ He also came on to your country, Joseph Wolff, 
(i. e. the land of Room, Turkey,) where he made a pri8oner of Bayazid, 
and brought him in a cage to Samarcand. He was only once wounded, 
and this was in the country of Sistan, which made him lame, and for 
which reason he received the name of Timur-Lank, 7. e. Timur the 
Lame. The gardens which he made at Samarcand were innumerable, 
and his court was filled with the learned from the country of Ghatay, 
with the fakeers of Hindistaun, and with the scholars from Room. 
Jews and Guebers, Cossacks, and the inhabitants of the land of Russ, 
became his guests. The man was born at Shahr-Sabz, and was on his 
way to Ghatay to conquer the whole land of Cheen-Pa-Cheen, when 
Fate decreed otherwise. He died at Atraw, but he is buried at 
Samarcand, in a splendid tomb.’ Mullah Seffey, the Jew present, 
said, ‘Our ancestors, whom he much loved, and for which they were 
rewarded by God with so much power, believed him to be the Mes- 
siah ; and when he returned to Samarcand they went to meet him with 
the Sepher Torah in their hands, and palms in the other, and we sang, 
‘*We beseech Thee,O Lord, save us! We beseech Thee, O Lord, 
we beseech Thee, O Lord, prosper us !” ’ : 

“ Then one of the derveeshes present in the tent began to speak 
about Nadir Shah, the son of a pelisse-maker, who became mighty in 
battle, and a tiger in war. He was at Mowr, and marched towards 
Hind. He sent six thousand people on to Rafitak to dig wells. He 
had numbered the number of Turkomauns, and a regular census of the 
inhabitants was established in every country he traversed. The tribe 
of Salor in the camp of Yolatan (six miles from Mowr) were his great 
friends, and he gave sums of gold to the Turkomauns ; on which ac- 
count they assisted him in his march; and one of the other Turkomauns 
said,‘ Thus the English must do as Nadir Shah did, when they went 
to conquer Khiva and Bokhara; they must feed us Tirkomauns. We 
care not who rules; we are always with the stronger party.’ ” 


Dr. Wolff now confesses to strong misgivings. He found out, 
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on further inquiries, that the officers were not seen at Bokhara; 
the identity of the Samut Khan was clear. Strangling, which 
existed in his time at Bokhara, had been abolished by the present 
king—nearly the only circumstance on which the government in- 
formant, Saleh Muhammed, was right. The Ameer viewed evi- 
dently the letter of Lord Ellenborough as a deadly affront on Haje 
Ibrahim’s showing, if true. He provided for the worst, and wrote 
to England that nothing but the sign-manual of the Queen would 
save cn if matters went wrong, and also to obtain the Czar’s 
letter. 

While at Jehaar-Joo, Dr. Wolff received a visit from the same 
Jews he had seen before at that place, and when the Usbecks 
had quitted his tent, they said :— 

“ Joseph Wolff, Joseph Wolff, Joseph Wolff, you are a son of Death 
as soon as you enter Bokhara, For God's sake do not enter; there 
is still time to retrace your steps; this night we will fly with you to 
Organtsh, or send a man with you to Organtsh, with one of our 
friends. The King of Organtsh is a friend to Zngland, and to Conolly, 
but for God’s sake do not go on to Bokhara. Stoddart has been put 
to death; Conolly also ; and some years before both of them, Lieute- 
nant Wyburt, who was on his way to Khiva, but was brought to 
Bokhara and put in prison there, and some years after his throat was 
cut ; and five oiher Englishmen have been put to death at the Gate of 
Jehaar-Joo, only ten months ago. Poor Conolly, poor Conolly, poor 
Conolly was dragged to the place of execution. His words , were, 
‘ Wail, wail, wail; Kee aftadam bedaste Szaatem.’ ‘ Woe to me, woe 
to me, woe to me, that I have fallen into the hands of a Tyrant,’ ”— 
Vol. i. p. 304. 

The discouraging reports that the personal safety of Dr. Wolff 
was more than matter of question produced a serious effect on 
his attendants. The two Turkomauns, Ameer Sarog and Kaher 
Kooli, first set the example of deserting him. Abdullah, another 
servant, then appeared, and did the same; and Hussein alone 
remained faithful. He had been with Dr. Wolff in 1832, and 
had seen him escape burning at But-Bamaen, and therefore 
trusted to his stars. It then appeared that the Turkomaun 
chief, while Dr. Wolff slept, had seen the governor of Karakol, 
a place which they had just reached, and certainly gathered that 
death would be the result of his appearance in Bokhara. Dr. 
Wolff warned him of the consequences that would alight on his 
head from the Assaff-ood-Dowla, if treacherous; to which the 
Turkomaun replied, “ Both your folks (Stoddart and®Conolly) 
are killed.” To which Dr. Wolff replied, “So you will act the 
traitor.” The Turkomaun then asked, “ How much money 
will you give me to do your work?” To this the reply was, 
“ Not a single pool” (or penny). At the next station, however, 
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Shahr Islam, it appeared that the King intended to honour Dr. 
Wolff, until he knew more about his business. This changed 
matters, and the manner in which Dr. Wolff made the short 
route from Shahr Islam to Bokhara shall be given in his own 
words :— 


“ IT was dressed in full canonicals the entire distance from Mowr to 
Bokhara, being determined never to lose sight of my position as 
mullah, on which alone my safety depended, I soon perceived. I also 
kept the Bible open in my hand; I felt my power was in the Book, 
and that its might would sustain me. The uncommon character of 
these proceedings attracted crowds from Shahr Islam to Bokhara, all 
which was favourable to me; since, if I was doomed to death, it would 
be widely known, and the consequences might be even serious to the 
Ameer himself, of interfering with a sacred character, armed with the 
Book of Mousa, and David, and Jesus, protected by the word of the 
Khaleefa of Mowr, supported by the Sultan, the Shah of Persia, the 
Russian ambassador, the Assaff-ood-Dowla, both by word and letters, 
and the popular principle among the Mussulmans, as testified on my 
route, in shouts of ‘ Selaam Aleikoom,’ ‘ Peace be with you.’ 

v . * ’ + 

My villain escort, Dil Assa Khan, then came up to me and said, 
* You ought to enter Bokhara dressed as a poor man.’ I replied, 
‘ Villain, liar, and manseller (for strong terms f mee are effective in the 
East), leave me. The Assaff-ood-Dowla will assuredly put you to 
death when we reach Meshed.’ Dil Assa Khan turned deadly pale. 
Shouts of ‘ Selaam Aleikoom’ from thousands rang upon my ear. It 
was a most astonishing sight; people from the roofs of the houses, 
the Nogay Tatars of Russia, the Cassacks and Girgshese from the 
deserts, the Tatar from Yarkand or Chinese Tartary, the merchant of 
Cashmeer, the Serkerdeha or Grandees of the King on horseback, the 
Affghauns, the numerous water-carriers, stopped still and looked at 
me; Jews with their little caps, the distinguishing badge of the Jews 
of Bokhara, the inhabitants of Khokand politely smiling at me; and 
the mullahs from Chekarpoor and Sinde looking at me and saying, 
‘Inglese Saib;’ veiled women screaming to each other, ‘ Englees 
Eljee, English Ambassador ;’ others coming by them and saying, ‘ He 
is not an Eljee, but the Grand Derveesh, Derveesh Kelaun, of En- 
glistaun.’ 

“My addresses had been circulated throughout all the parts of 
Persia, Turkistaun, and Bokhara; my object had become widely un- 
derstood, and I doubtless reaped the fruit of making the object of my 
mission thus clear and intelligible to all the Mussulman world. Amid 
the continued shouts of ‘Selaam Aleikoom,’ I looked closely among 
the populf€e, in the hope that 1 might recognise Stoddart or Conolly. 
It was vain.” —Vol. i. pp. 310, 313, 314, 


Before they were carried to their destined quarters they were 
brought before the king. His palace is*situated on a lofty emi- 
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nence. ‘The Serkerdeha or grandees were quitting on horseback 
at their arrival. The people crowded around Dr. Wolff, and 
demanded the name of the book in his hand; to which he re- 
plied, the Towrat-e-Moosa (Laws of Moses), the Saboor-e-Da- 
wood (Psalms of David), and the Anjeel-e-Esau (the Gospel of 
Christ), and the Prophecies of Daniel, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Jeremiah ; 
all holy names on Mussulman’s lips. After a demand if he 
would comply with the mode of selaam, to which he assented, 
he delivered his letters. We commend to our readers the flowers 
of rhetoric in the letter of the Sheik Islam of Constantinople to 
the Sheik Islam of Bokhara, After the delivery of the letters 
they were presented to the Ameer. We insert the description 
of the Ameer, of his nearly extinct race, and of the singular 
meeting of Dr. Wolff with an absent member of his majesty’s 
family : 


* His majesty is about five feet six inches high, rather stout, black 
eyes and small, of dark complexion, with a convulsive twitching of 
the muscles of his face; his voice not remarkably powerful, but rapid 
in intonation; his smile appears forced. He has the whole appear- 
ance of a bon-vivant. His clothes are quite those of a common mullah, 
without any pomp or decoration. He has deprived the mullahs of all 
their power, and taken the executive into his own hands, On his 
accession to the throne he killed five of his brothers ; two of them, it 
is reported, were murdered in the territory of foreign powers; viz. 
one of them at Khokand, and the other at Orenbourg in Russia, 
After the death of his father, Turah Zadeh was the eldest, and had 
actually taken possession of Bokhara; however, Nasir Ullah, the pre- 
sent king, retired to the fortress of Karshi, and his friend, who was 
the Hakim Beyk, remained at Bokhara, and gained over the people 
of Bokhara by his learning, talent, integrity and wealth, in favour of 
Nasir Ullah. After he had thus gained the inhabitants, he sent word 
to Nasir Ullah to come with troops to the gates of Bokhara, As soon 
as he appeared the gates were opened, and Turah Zadeh murdered, 
and Nasir Ullah ascended the throne. A second brother was mur- 
dered in the arms of his mother. Omar Khan, a third brother, had 
the good fortune to escape, and he wandered about in the whole of Tur- 
kistaun, spent some time among the derveeshes of Mowlana and Jelala 
Adeen, in the Turkish empire, performed under the garb of a derveesh 
his pilgrimage to the Kaaba at Mecca, to the grave of Muhammed at 
Medline : returned again to the khunkaar (sultan) of Stamboul ; and 
when I, in 1832, was in the desert of Mowr, seated in the tent of a 
Jew, a derveesh entered the tent of my Jewish host, and soon after an 
Usbeck came in and stared at the derveesh, and exclaimed suddenly, 
kissing his feet, ‘God preserve Omar Khan, my Padishah of Bokhara, 
son of Ameer Hyder Behadur.’ Omar Khan said, ‘ Betray me not ;’ 
and thus Omar Khan wandered about in the desert of Mowr, and 
made an alliance with the king of Khiva; and I heard after this that 
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he was slain in battle against his brother, the present king. It is also 
said that the present king poisoned his own father.’—-Vol. i. p. 319—321. 


To the above description we have simply to add that he was the 
son of Shah Hyder bya Persian slave, and that the Turkomauns 
say of him, “ Asa horse paired with a donkey produces a mule, 
so an Usbeck married to a Persian must produce a monster.” 
They further compliment him by adding that he drank the milk 
of a man-eater, for his wet-nurse was a Cassack woman of the 
desert, and these women are accused of the same habit as the 
Ghouls, viz., eating the bodies of dead men in the desert, and 
hence the Turkomauns trace his appetite for blood. 

The Ameer behaved with great ingratitude to Hakim Beyk, 
who secured for him his throne, and in reward was executed. 
He was put to death on the same spot as Stoddart and Conolly. 
Passive obedience and non-resistance is the doctrine inculcated 
at Bokhara. The Sheikh Islam lays down the doctrine that the 

eople are sheep, with whom the king can do What he pleases. 
Ihe wives of the subject are comprehended under this category, 
and the king ere with them as he likes, and seizes 
them at his pleasure. Before the Sheikh Islam laid down this 
alarming doctrine they say the king was a very different person. 

The King was seated to receive Dr. Wolff on a balcony of the 
palace; thousands of people in the distance. All eyes were 
bent on Dr. Wolff to see if he would comply with the etiquette. 
The mournful circumstances connected with Colonel Stoddart’s 
refusal were before him, and he wisely determined to be in 
excess rather than deficiency, and he continued to bow and to 
exclaim, ‘‘ Allah Akbar,” and “ Selaam Aleikoom,” untif the 
king, bursting into a fit of laughter, exclaimed, “ Enough, 
enough, enough!” The King’s remark on him was, “ What an 
extraordinary man this Englishman is, in his eyes, and his 
dress, and the book in his hand.” 

After presentation to the king, Dr. Wolff and Dil Assa Khan, 
the Turkomaun chief, underwent an examination before the 
Shekhawl. To the utter astonishment of Dr. Wolff, the vil- 
lanous Turkomaun denied all connection with Dr. Wolff, though 
expressly instructed by the Assaff-ood-Dowla to aid him. Alone 
and unbefriended by any, Dr. Wolff, however, boldly stated the 
object of his mission. The Shekhawl demanded his object. To 
this the lying Turkomaun replied, “ to establish peace between 
England and Bokhara.” To this Dr. Wolff replied he had no 
a instructions ; he came simply to demand whether his friend 
Conolly and Colonel Stoddart were alive or dead; if alive, to 
request the king to send them back ; if dead, to give him their 
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bones, and the reasons for their being put to death. The follow- 
ing dialogue then took place :=~ 


“ Sh. Has the British Government itself authorized you to come 
here ? 

“ Dil Assa Khan interrupted me here, and said, ‘ Yes.’ 

«“ W. No; I am sent by the Sultan and Muhammed Shah, on ac- 
count of their friendship with England. 

“ Sh. Are you authorized to claim them if alive ? 

“ W. Yes, by all the Powers of Europe, and the voice of the 
British nation. 

“ Sh. Is there much commotion about it in Europe ? 

“ W. Very much so; people speak only of Stoddart and Conolly, 
and of the apprehension they entertain of my sharing the fate of 
Stoddart and my friend Conolly. 

* Mullah Haje. You loved Conolly very much? 

“ W. Very much.”—Vol. i. p. 333. 


They were then dismissed, and Dr. Wolff took up his abode in 
a house belonging to the murdered Toora Zadeh, brother to the 
present king. He was watched day and night. 

The only good point connected with the present Ameer, is a 
sincere desire to inform himself of everything. His Makhrams, 
or Chamberlairs, came nearly daily to Dr. Wolff with some 

uestion. One day they brought the following: How do the 
hristian Mullahs prove their religion? To this Dr. Wolff 
replied, showing the strong character of the Christian evidences. 

On another, the Makhram came down with a request that the 
Doctor would furnish the Ameer with the history of Muhammed, 
as related by the learned men of the European nations. This 
being delicate ground, Dr. Wolff inquired whether it was in- 
tended to force him to become Muhammedan? He received 
word, not in the least. He sat down and wrote a life of Mu- 
hammed, which is given in the work. 

The sensation created by a work written under such extra- 
ordinary circumstances was immense. The king sent for the 
Sheikh Islam, for the Kazi Kelaun, and all the Mullahs; and 
the Sheikh Islam observed, “ This life must be kept among the 
books in the library in the Great Mosque; and it is remarkable 
with what prudence Joseph Wolff has contrived to give his 
sentiments without offence, and at the same time delivers, with 
sincerity, the sentiments of wise Christians with regard to our 
Prophet.” Copies, by order of the king, were sent to Balkh, 
Khoolaun, Mazaur, Cabul. 

Dr. Wolff, however, continued to detect daily the mass of 
treachery that surrounded him. Thus, for example, Yar Mu- 
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hammed Khan of Heraut pledged himself to recommend him to 
the Ameer of Bokhara, and he kept his word, for he did so three 
times, for decapitation. 

The Makhrams continued to come daily with questions, to 
which Dr. Wolff’s answers were written down. On even the 
second day of his arrival he had to solve two— 

Whether he had the power to raise the dead ? 

Did he know when the day of resurrection would arrive ? 

The king even seemed to have been forced into some liking 
for him, for he gave him three names— 

1. Joseph Wolff, the Original. 
2. Joseph Wolff, the Star with the Tail. 
3. Joseph Wolff, the Timid One. 

Amid a mass of questions put at different periods, the follow- 

ing will indicate sufficiently to our readers the extent of the in- 


formation at which the Ameer aimed. 
His Makhram continued to come daily with such questions as 
the following : 


“The mode of travelling in Persia, ‘'urkey and England? To 
this I replied, giving an ordinary explanation; but his majesty could 
not understand why we had no camels in England, and I had to write 
an immense time before he comprehended our railroad travelling. 

** Whether the queen has a husband? I answered this in the affir- 
mative, but told him that the government was in the hands of the 
queen. He then exclaimed, ‘What kind of husband is he that is 
under the government of his wife ?’ 

“ Why a woman is queen, and not the husband? I pointed out that 
the succession ran in the eldest branch, male or female, and illustrated 
the position by James of Scotland. 

“The Ameer wished another day to have the names of the four 
grand Viziers, and twelve little Viziers of England, and the forty-two 
Elders. I gave to his majesty a list of the names of the present 
ministry, when the Makhram returned in a fury, and said that his 
majesty had found me out to be a liar, for the four ee Viziers, ac- 
cording to Colonel Stoddart’s account, were—Laard Maleburne, Laard 
Jaan Rawsall, Laard Malegraave, Seere Jaane Habehaase. I was 
brought in to the king, and then had to give a complete idea of the 
constitution of England, which, though his majesty could not under- 
stand it fully, yet I convinced him that my list might be true also, 
especially as I was able to tell him the names of the Whig Adminis- 
tration. 

“ At the same time his majesty asked me whether witches were to 
found in England. ‘To which I replied, that witchcraft was prohibited 
to the Christians, and, according to the old law of England, was 
punished with death; that this arose from the fact that witchcraft re- 
quired, to complete its rites, shedding of blood, and other unlawful 
acts, and was consequently for that, independent of any other question 
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of its effects, punished with death, under Jewish and Christian ordi- 
nances. That witchcraft does not now exist, and that searcely any one 
in England believes in the existence of it at all. I was the more 
anxious to say this, lest from the circumstance that they entertained 
the notion of my being a wizard, I might suffer those very serious 
consequences that my predecessors in the black art had from time to 
time experienced. It will further be seen, in the progress of this 
narrative, that it was reported that Abdul Samut Khan and I practised 
witchcraft at our meetings, when in truth that mighty alchymist was 
only bent on transmuting me into as much solid gold as possible by 
the dint of his philosopher’s stone—cruelty, incarceration and threats 
of death, 

“On another occasion [ was asked, how many ambassadors her 
Majesty had, and how they were treated? I gave a list of ambassa- 
dors, and stated that they were not guarded and watched, as was the 
practice at Bokhara, but enjoyed full liberty and high distinctions and 
privileges. 

“ The King then asked, whether they would kill his ambassador at 
London? I replied, if any Englishman did so, he would immediately 
be put to death, by the laws of the land; and to illustrate it, I told 
him of the good reception of Dost Muhammed Khan in India. 

** Why do the English people like old coins ? was then demanded. 
I explained that their value in the eyes of Englishmen arose from the 
circumstance that coins were looked upon as the very backbone on 
which the frame of history is supported. ‘That without them we 
could not ascertain the duration of the world, dynasties of kings, and 
national events. That they were the great guides of the historian in 
determining his zras, and formed a metallic history of the earth, and 
that statues and ancient monuments were used as similar auxiliaries. 

“ Who Ghengis Khan was? After the usual particulars of this 
well-known life, I added that the Jews believed that he was one of 
their nation. 

“ Who Dareius was? I then detailed the history of this monarch, 
whom they call Tagianus. 

“ How the English govern India? After general details I pointed 
out the toleration of the British government in India, allowing all per- 
sons to follow their own religion, and making no difference in the 
exercise of law between Englishman, Muhammedan and Hindoo; and 
that if an Englishman were to insult a Muhammedan or Hindoo, rela- 
tive to religion or any other matter, he would be severely punished. 

* The names of the richest Jews in England? Rothschild, Gold- 
smith, Sir Moses Montefiore, and Cohen. 

“Whether the queen has the power to kill any one she pleases ? 
No; but she can pardon whom she pleases ; and persons who have 
even attempted the life of the queen have not suffered, but been par- 
doned. I explained that the queen was compelled to submit her rights 
to the trial by jury, as well as the lords or commoners. On which 
one of the Makhrams observed, ‘ What kind of a sovereign is this, 
that cannot take away any life that she pleases ?’ 
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* How many farsakhs an hour a steam ship goes? I said three 
and four farsakhs (about sixteen miles an hour.)” 


The tyranny of the Ameer may be gathered from the simple 
fact, that at Bokhara it is literally a ‘‘ poste royale,” since the 
Ameer reads every letter of his subjects. This possibly led to 
the mysterious detention on the part of Colonel Sheil of the letter 
of Sir Moses Montefiore, but still is inapplicable to that of the 
Sultan in the hands of Muhammed Ali Serraf. A most perfect 
system of espionage by children, as perfect as in the glorious day 
of Fouché in France, appears to prevail at Bokhara. 

The detention of the ambassador of the King of Bokhara in 
Persia which Col. Sheil had devised for Dr. Wolff’s safety, pro- 
duced the reverse effect, for the Ameer determined on his deten- 
tion until his ambassador had arrived. 

The Nayeb appears not to enjoy any very o— portion of 
either love or fear. The following conversation of Dr. Wolff with 
Behadur Hussein Ali and others of the Nayeb’s officers is sin- 
gular. 


* Behadur Hussein Ali, and other officers of the Nayeb, then took 
me alone, and said, ‘ You will find at last that the Nayeb is a Haram 
Zadeh (son of ), who treated Stoddart and Conolly as he does 
you, and Boutenieff, the Russian Ambassador, whom he detained as 
long as he could, always pretending to be their friend.’ Behadur 
then took me alone, and pulling off his cap, and lifting his eyes to 
heaven, said, in a kind of despair: ‘Oh, Conolly Saib! Oh, Conolly 
Saib! thou wert deceived by that Haram-Zadeh the Nayeb. He has 
also deceived me, allured me with promises to Cabil from Lahore, 
and from Cabil to Bokhara; and now he has forced me to marry, and 
having made a slave of me, will at Jast kill me, and take the few to- 
mauns I have from me; but, what is worse, he has already made me 
his accomplice in every evil work he has committed. I am the keeper 
of those prisoners, who will never see the light of day again, for he has 
killed many of them, and I shall be killed also. But I must tell you 
all, for I am an Indian Mussulman, and have eaten the salt of English 
mayo I knew Mr. Vigne at Cabal; he has drawn my portrait, and 

as given me many a rupee. I am not an Iranee (Persian), I am an 
Hindee, and have eaten the salt of Englishmen. ‘The Nayeb will kill 
you at last, after he has got money from you. He gave money to 
Conolly, and after Conolly was dead he got it back again. Pray do 
not tell him what I tell you—he will kill me—he will kill me. i am 
not an Iranee, I am an Hinde, and have eaten the salt of Englishmen.’ 
This account of Behadur, delivered with every mark of deep sincerity 
of feeling, was amply confirmed by Mirza Muhammed Noori and the 
Yavar, i.e. Major of the Sirbaas, who at the same time added, 
* That cursed Nayeb receives every year thirty thousand tillahs from 
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the king, in order to equip the soldiers, and for the cannon foundry, 
but he puts the money into his pocket, and suffers the poor soldiers to 
go barefoot and starve. He is an enemy to his own country, Persia ; 
and though a Guzl-Bash himself, woe to that Guzl-Bush who is sold 
to him as a slave. He never gives them their liberty, except by pay- 
ing to him three times as much as an Usbeck would demand. Here is 
Assad Ullah Beg, who has been demanded three times by the Haje of 
Persia; and it would only cost the Nayeb a few words to the king to 
give him liberty to return to Persia, but he has not spoken one single 
word to the king.” 


This Assad Ullah Beg was afterwards seen by Dr. Wolff at 
liberty in Persia, and his details of the tyranny of this miscreant 
Abdul Samut Khan were perfectly startling. The surveillance 
over Dr. Wolff continued to grow still more and more severe; 
and at this time he detected the fact that the Ameer had never 
seen the letter of Lord Ellenborough. We refer our readers for 
the singular details connected with this important document 
which Colonel Sheil possessed himself of at Teheraun, and of 
which Dr. Wolff kept no copy. We are aware that a very dif- 
ferent opinion is entertained on the subject of this letter by a 
very competent judge, Captain Grover; but we cannot, on an in- 
vestigation of the fact8, arrive at any other conclusion than this: 
—the letter of Lord Ellenborough never reached the Ameer’s 
hands until after Dr. Wolff had arrived at Bokhara. It was 
consequentially not at all instrumental to the death of Colonel 
Stoddart and Captain Conolly. It appears wonderful that such 
a thing should take place in any kingdom, especially an absolute 
government; but the Nayeb had his own reasons for suppressing 
all amicable relations with England, since he knows that the 
English army despise, deride, and hate him. 

At this period the king proceeded to Khokand. 

It may possibly be considered that the Ameer is a monster 
par excellence in this part of the world. We regret to say, for 
the honour of human nature he is not so. The King of Khiva 
is a wretch so atrociously wicked, that he surpasses nearly or 
possibly equals the Ameer of Bokhara. We could recount a 
deed of that sovereign that certainly exceeded in barbarity any 
thing that ever reached us, of the fearful horrors enacted by 
‘Timur, Ghengis Khan, Nadir Shah,or even the Inquisition. It is, 
however, of so repelling a character, that though we had enter- 
tained a notion of giving it ina Latin note, we decline putting 
the world in possession of it even through that partial medium. 

Dr. Wolff contrived to give the intended victims of the 
Ameer’s brutality, both at Shahr Sabz and Khokand, full infor- 
mation of his designs—-a measure of little prudence, but of 
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large philanthropy. Shahr Sabz was consequently inundated 
by the inhabitants, which prevented any attack, and Sheer Ali 
Khan of Khokand meeting the Ameer of Bokhara with 11,000 
Ghirgese soon compelled him to beat a retreat. During the 
king’s absence, Dr. Wolff beguiled the time in story-telling in 
his rooms. The Merwee asked him to tell them the life of Na- 
poleon: this he does, and adapts his tale to oriental comprehen- 
sion, several witticisms he played off, of which our readers will 
find the details in vol. ii. c, 15, and they are well worth a perusal. 
At length the long-looked for Persian ambassador, on whom Dr. 
Wolff considered that his life was dependent, Abbas Kouli Khan, 
arrived. He immediately sought out Dr. Wolff, but they had 
scarce had five minutes’ conversation before the Nayeb sent for 
Dr. Wolff. He then proffered him every aid, even to resist the 
power of the Ameer if desirous to kill him, and induced him to 
abide with him, and the day following communicated to him 
that the Shah and the Haje had requested the Ameer to put 
him to death. Dr. Wolff determined on an escape, when one of 
the makhrams or chamberlains from the king came to order him 
to town. We give the issue of this in his own words: 

* As the Nayeb was up-stairs, I called ouf, ‘Nayeb!’ The rascal 
came down. The hue of his complexion was quite black; I almost 
started at the sight. I asked him whether he knew the king's order. 
He said, ‘ Yes, and you must obey.’ I said, ‘I now see that the 
people are right, who say that you are the cause that Colonel Stoddart 
and Captain Conolly have been killed ; you are a liar, a traitor, anda 
rascal! you intend to kill me too.’ To this he replied, ‘ Yes, I have 
killed them ; Stoddart quarrelled with me and my brother, who is a 
Haje, in my garden about tillahs.’ I then said, ‘Liar! why did you 
always tell me that Stoddart and Conolly have always been your 
friends?’ He replied, ‘1 know how to treat you Franks as you ought 
to be treated.’ The Makhram again said that I should go with him. 
I said, ‘ No;’ and saying this, | ran out of the garden over a low 

rt of the wall, when Behadur followed me, and said, ‘Now I will 
et you escape.’ "—Vol. ii. p. 77. 

Behadur kept his word, and Dr. Wolff did escape through a 
water-hole to the house of the Yawer (major), situated about 
300 feet from the Nayeb’s house. When the evening approached, 
which was the time appointed to effect an escape, the Yawer, 
who was evidently an agent of Abdul Samut Khan’s, told him 
that the Ameer’s troops surrounded all adits and that he could not 
escape. When the Yawer and Behadur had quitted him, a fe- 
male unveiled entered the room. _He at once observed the 
trap and dismissed her with great apparent rage. This, it ap- 
pears, was an old stratagem that the Nayeb had played off be- 
fore, and to which this utilitarian Persian compelled all his 
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slaves, for the purpose of selling their issue. The next morning 
the Makhram summoned Dr. Wolff to the presence of the king, 
who looked sternly on him, and gave orders that he should re- 
sume his old quarters in the Toora Khane, and that he should 
not stir out of the house. Now, the very person of all others 
happened to be there that Dr. Wolff most wished to see. And if 
he could not stir out of the house, he determined at least to stir 
about it, and he called instantly on Abbas Kouli Khan, who 
swore that he would protect him to the last, and that he would 
not quit Bokhara without him. When reminded by Dr. Wolff 
that Abdul Samut Khan had said that the Persian ambassador 
had instructions from Muhammed Shah to effect his detention 
and death, the noble Persian with great frankness produced his 
instructions from the Haje or prime minister of Persia. 

We cannot but think it strange that Dr. Wolff should have 
reposed any credence on Abdul Samut Khan, but still, in the 
agitated state of his mind, great allowances are to be made. 
The Ameer, on the evening of this day, sent to Dr. Wolff to state 
that his majesty had been red in the face from fury at his con- 
duct in giving out that it was his majesty’s intention to put him 
to death, and requiring’ to know whether he would leave Bokhara 
without honour and in disgrace, or with honour and favour. In 
the first instance his passport would be granted; in the second, 
he would, after his return from Samarcand, adorn him with a 
robe of honour, and send an ambassador with him to England. 

The first of these would have been by far the most agreeable 
to Dr. Wolff as the more expeditious, but, on consideration, he 
thought it dangerous to close with it on many accounts. He 
therefore left the mode of his going from Bokhara to the king. 
Further delay, and nearly death, was the result of this choice. 
After this the king left Bokhara to reconquer Khokand and 
Tashkand. So far, however, from the king keeping his word to 
Dr. Wolff, the rigour of his imprisonment increased on his de- 
parture. 

There can be no doubt on the mind of any one who attentivel 
weighs the narrative, that Abdul Samut Khan’s influence with 
the Ameer would have effected the death of Dr. Wolff but 
for the Shah’s last letter. Our proofs are simple and circum- 
stantial. It is evident that the rigour of his captivity increased 
after the promise that he should leave with honour and favour : 
it is further clear, that Abdul Samut Khan thought his death 
certain, for he wrote as much. It is evident that the impressions 
among the servants and in the town were, that he was a doomed 
man. A mullah was sent to him to give him (the usual prepara- 
tive for execution) the choice of death or Islam; and the very 
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executioner soon visited him, and with a gloating satisfaction 
stated his conviction that his blood would mingle with that of 
Stoddart and Conolly. One friend alone appeared to stand by 
him and to brave all surrounding evils both to himself and Dr, 
Wolff, though fully sensible that both were in imminent danger 
—Abbas Kouli ba the Persian ambassador. 

At length the pretended messenger from Balkh arrived at the 
end of forty days with Lord Ellenborough’s letter, when he 
might have been back in seven. The seal of it was broken. It 
had doubtless been opened by the Nayeb, but unknown to the 
Ameer. Letters also came from poor Conolly’s brother, which 
Dr. Wolff opened. At this period the good Abbas Kouli Khan 
supported Dr. Wolff from his own table, dreading that he would 
receive poison from the king’s. Full of despondency, and yet of 
noble daring to the last, Dr. Wolff next addressed a letter to 
the sovereigns of Europe :— 

“ Sirrs! 

** I set out for Bokhara to ransom the lives of two officers, 
Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly ; but both of them were mur- 
dered many months previous to my departure. I do not know whether 
this blood of mine will not be spilt. I do not supplicate for my own 
safety ; but, monarchs, two hundred thousand Persian slaves, many of 
them people of high talent, sigh in the kingdom of Bokhara, Endea- 
vour to effect their liberation, and I shall rejoice in the grave, that my 
blood has been thus the cause of the ransom of so many human 
beings. I am too much agitated, and too closely watched, to be able 
to say more. 

“ Josepn Wotrr.” 

All the letters, especially a few lines, which he considered 
would be his last, to his dear wife and child, were sent open, and 
came open through the whole of Bokhara, Khorassaun, Persia, 
and Turkey. Fortunately the second letter from the Shah came 
at this critical period. It threatened war unless Dr. Wolff was 
restored to his country. The Ameer felt reluctant to receive it, 
but Abbas Kouli Khan insisted on presenting it in person ; and 
the result was, that having perused it, he said,—“ Well, I make 
a present to you of Joseph Wolff. He may go with you.” 

Before his departure he was compelled by the Nayeb to sign 
an acknowledgment for 6000 tillahs, a portion of which only had 
ever reached him. He demanded back the other notes of hand, 
which the Nayeb had forced from him, tore them in pieces be- 
fore him and wrote as follows :— 

“In the garden of the infamous Nayeb Abdul Samut Khan, sur- 
rounded by his banditti, and compelled by him, I write that he forced 
from me a note of hand for six thousand tillahs. 

Joseru Wore, Prisoner.” 
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Abbas Kouli Khan and Dr. Wolff were then summoned 
before the Ameer. Dr. Wolff and Abbas Kouli Khan were 
allowed to ride on horseback through the gates, while the Tur- 
komaun chief Dil Assa Khan remained behind. On their ap- 
proach to the Ameer, he said to Dr. Wolff, “I send with you 
Abool Kasem to accompany you to England. Stoddart and 
Conolly excited Khokand and Organtsh to war, and therefore 
were put to death. You, Joseph Wolff, proved yourself to be 
a man of understanding and knowledge, and therefore I treated 
you with honour.” Dr. Wolff replied, “‘ Europeans frequently 
come to a country without knowing the customs of it, ial make 
therefore mistakes which they do not intend.” 

At their quitting Bokhara, thousands of congratulating inha- 
bitants exclaimed “ A new birth !” 

The Doctor then revolved in his mind the victims of Abdul 
Samut Khan, and he asserts that they are the following :— 
“1. Youssuf Khan, from Scio; 2. Colonel Stoddart; 3. Captain 
Conolly; 4. A Turkomaun from Merwe, sent to Bokhara to 
assist in the escape of Colonel Stoddart; 5. Ephraim, a Jew 
from Meshed, who brought letters for Conolly ; 6. An English- 
man, who passed by the name of Hatta; 7. Captain Wyburd ; 
8. Five Englishmen, executed outside the town of Jehaar-Joo ; 
9, Naselli.”’ 

He states that the Grand Cazi and numerous persons know 
this to be the fact, and that Abdul Samut Khan does not affect 
to deny it. He then points out two methods by which the King 
of Bokhara might be reached. The first from Scinde, through 
Candahar, and from Candahar to Maymona, and from Maymona 
to Bokhara; the second by Persia, which evidently shows no 
lack of disposition, but we doubt her power. 

Let us look at the population of these regions. The popu- 
lation of Khiva is given by Dr. Wolff at 600,000, in which 
he varies from Mr. M‘Gregor in the enormous amount of 
400,000; Bokhara is estimated by him at 1,200,000, and the 
town of Bokhara contains 180,000. These details are derived 
from the Kazi-Kelaun and others, and therefore they are probably 
more exact than the account of Sir A. Burnes, on which Mr. 
M‘Gregor depended. 

Passing intermediate points, the caravan with Dr. Wolff pro- 
ceeded to Jesman Doo. From Jesman Doo they proceeded to 
Shahr Islam, the city of Afrasiab, the ninth king of the Pesh- 
dadian dynasty of Persia. We fully agree in the compliments paid 
here to the Biographical Dictionary of Messrs. Longman, but 
should have been more pleased had that Dictionary been 
better adapted for general circulation. The Abelard article, 
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for example, contains sentiments wholly at variance with exist- 
ing morals, customs, usages and religion, and though we do not 
wish to restrict contributors, there are certain bounds between 
which they may be fairly held, and which are necessary to the 
well-being of society. At Shahr Islam Dr. Wolff learnt from 
the governor, of the plot to murder him, at the suggestion of the 
Nayeb, on the part of his servants, and communicated it to 
Abbas Kouli Khan. Perceiving the money to be the cause of 
annoyance, this simple-minded man was for pouring it out in the 
desert for any body who chose to seize it. But Abbas Kouli 
Khan took it under his charge, and called on the caravan to sup- 
port Dr. Wolff against the murderers, and after sundry annoying 
circumstances they reached Mowr, where the noble Khaleefa re- 
ceived them with his usual hospitality. We refer our readers to 
the varied conversations with the Khaleefa, the Turkomauns, 
and the Derveeshes at this place, which are highly interesting. 
In these lone retreats of the Desert toleration seems to prevail 
far beyond what it does in more civilized regions of Muhamme- 
danism. The Jews of Mowr intermarry with the Khivites or 
Philistines, descendants of the Hivites as they call them. Tur- 
komauns and Usbecks are far less fanatical than Turks and 
Arabs. The war-cry of Israel frequently resounds in the cam 
of the Khivites—Rabone Shel Olam, Lord of the World. From 
of old it has been thus; for Ghengis Khan had a whole corps of 
Jews in hisarmy. The Khaleefa was compelled to place a guard 
over Dr. Wolff on this spot, for his protection from the Turko- 
mauns. These lawless men had actually killed, while in treat 
with him, a messenger of the Viceroy of Persia, the pind wa | 
Dowla. To such an extent did their attacks proceed, that Dr. 
Wolff was compelled to feign madness to rid himself and Abbas 
Kouli Khan of their importunities. 

We omit the terrible annoyances from the Turkomauns, and 
imminent dangers from the Khivites, who had nearly seized the 
caravan, until the arrival of Dr. Wolff at Meshed. The details 
of the Jews of this place, and the celebrated massacre of Allah 
Daad, will be read with deep interest by all. Here the full power 
of that benevolent legislation on the part of the Ottoman States, 
which will, we trust, be carried on in Khorassaun and Persia, as 
well as Turkey, is much needed. We allude tothe repeal of that 
enactment obtained from the Porte, that if a person become Mu- 
hammedan and then Christian he should be put to death. The 
Jews of Meshed ought equally to be released; for many are 
Muhammedans outwardly, Jews or Christians inwardly. The 
oe of the Georgians, also, on this point, is familiar to all 
travellers. 
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We pass minor stations and come to Teheraun. Weakened 
by anxiety, and the perpetual annoyance of the Turkomauns, Dr. 
Wolff arrived there with great difficulty. He forwarded from 
some distance the letter of Lord Ellenborough, which the Ameer 
had given him; and on reaching Teheraun, Colonel Sheil in- 
se of him the date of the execution of Colonel Stoddart and 

aptain Conolly. Dr. Wolff, who had received an official com- 
munication on this subject from the King, did not abide by this 
statement, considering it to be incorrect; but on further reflec- 
tion in this country, he has seen reason to believe that the date 
of their execution supplied by the Ameer was correct. Abdul 
Samut Khan, who first led him to doubt the King’s exactness, 
had probably his own reasons for wishing to confuse the ques- 
tion. 

Ard now, we ask, what is to be done to the Ameer !—Will 
the Dowlat (the Power), as we are emphatically termed by the 
Bokharese, content herself with her present position? If Eng- 
land does so, we repeat it, she seals her doom in Central Asia. 
Russia would not—Persia would not—we question whether even 
Turkey would content herself with simply refusing to receive an 
ambassador from Bokhara. There are many who think the 
noble energy of Captain Grover on the question Quixotic: we 
must confess we do not. The honour of his wife, in onr opinion, 
ought not to be nearer to a man than his country. We are To- 
ries of the Old School, entertaining proud notions of our country, 
and we know that the Sirkar of Hind is quite near enough to 
punish by the dispatch of an odd regiment or two the Ameer, 
whose whole available disciplined force is very small. We shall 
be told that the Lion rouses not his powers to wreak his might 
on that which is puny and weak. Still he might crush a scor- 

ion without one jot of abatement from his imperial dignity. 

e shall say nothing of the conduct of the Foreign Office— 
a “ vexata questio ;” one thing we may state, that the Queen 
wrote a letter, sealed with her own Sign Manual, to save Colonel 
Stoddart, but it arrived at its destination too late. If errors 
have been committed, if needless delay has occurred, if too 
much reliance on Persian statements—at all times questionable 
matters—as we see no good by the further agitation of such 
points, we are willing to let the question rest. In so doing we 
offer no comment on it, still less do we give absolution to any 
person; but, though possessed: of much information which we 
suspect has never yet reached the Government, we shall, though 
strongly tempted, abstain from its production. 

Resuming our narrative: Dr. Wolff was, immediately on his 
arrival at Persia, introduced to the Shah, and thanked that Sove- 
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reign warmly for a life éwice preserved by the intervention of 
that friendly power. We pass the hardships encountered on the 
dreadful route from Teheraun to Tabreez and Constantinople. 
The kindness he experienced, the open hands and hearts that he 
met every where ; for the attentions paid him, had he been a 
King, could scarcely have been greater, and might then have been 
of questionable sincerity. He is now in his Adopted Country, 
which received him in her Churches with joy, and listened to him 
with devout attention. The largest meeting possibly ever known 
at Exeter Hall heard him, hour after hour, detail his adventures 
with unwearying gratification. 

After this brief review of the last and most dangerous of the 
Missionary Wolff’s labours, we are naturally led to a few con- 
cluding remarks on the whole course of his life. Here, then, 
we have a man of first-rate powers, by birth a Jew, embracing 
the doctrines of the Protestant Church of England. From 1821 
to 1824 he was a Missionary amongst the Jews, Mahometans 
and Heathens in Egypt, Persia, Khorassaun, the Crimea, Con- 
stantinople and we 8 4 In the year 1824 he returned to and was 
naturalized in England, but in the following year went through 
Egypt, Cyprus and Palestine. From 1830 to 1834 he travelled 
as Missionary in Greece, the Ionian Isles, Galatia, Persia, Kho- 
rassaun, Sarakhs, Bokhara, Balkh, Cabul, Simlah, Cashmere, 
Delhi, Agra, Cawnpore, Calcutta, Masulipatam and Bombay. 
In 1835 he visited Egypt, Abyssinia, Yemen, the Wahabites and 
Rechabites, Bombay, New York, Jersey and Washington. 

In Khorassaun he was made a slave, and had his feet basti- 
nadoed. At Madras he was seized with Asiatic cholera. At 
Aleppo he almost sunk into the very bosom of the earthquake 
that destroyed 60,000 Persians. In 1843-4-5, he was occupied 
on this mission to Bokhara, the results of which, in imminent 
peril of life and limb, are before our readers in his Book. 

He has brought to bear in the service of the Church such 
attainments in Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, and other languages, 
as are possessed by very few. His knowledge of Eastern cus- 
toms, his peculiar facility for giving force and vigour to the 
types and strong figures of Eastern languages, his remarkably 
vivid phraseology, have been listened to by crowded congre- 
gations ; and, if it be gratifying to him to know that he possesses 
the undoubted friendship and good-will of nearly every Crowned 
Head in Europe, of all our various ambassadors, and the whole 
corps diplomatique, of this we can assure him. Further, if the 
individual were to be selected who has carried Christianity far- 
thest into the East—who has produced there a positive eflect— 
who is known to be a sincere and noble-hearted being—moving 
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among men to bring them to the knowledge of the purest prin- 
ciples of the Gospel—illustrating that in his own wonderful, 
fluent and extraordinary style—Joseph Wolff is the man. A 
light, a glory, an honour and a grace to any community to which 
he attached himself—yet the English Church, the richest of 
God’s churches on earth, gave him for his support a living of 
£20 per annum, and after that a curacy of £60 a-year. Verily 
indeed the premium held out to conversion being thus little, it 
will excite small marvel if the AnglicanChurch is not a proselyt- 
ing community. Probably he designs to make the sacrifice 
great to enhance its value? Is this wise? 

There are, however, three quarters from which we do look 
for speedy promotion for Dr. Wolff. The first is, from that See 
that takes upon itself the especial charge of the Foreign World— 
we mean London. There we think it would be a graceful act 
on the part of the distinguished Diocesan to reward toil of this 
unwonted character unasked, and thus, as information has often 
doubtless been sought for from Dr. Wolff for the foreign objects 
of the See of London, the obligation would be repaid. The 
next is less probable than the last—the Missionary World. We 
fear, from the words that escaped one of its leaders, that here 
the chances are small. If Dr. Wolff were disposed to be eter- 


nally occupied on such points as tell at Missionary Meetings, if 
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he were still—what we know he is not, inclined to wander on, 
they would support him; otherwise, we fear they will not. He 
is also, which excites some jealousy, of so high a calibre of ac- 
quirements that he dwarfs the cedars even of that grove,—he is 
also a strong advocate of Apostolic Descent, and zealous for 
High-Church principles, which displeases others. He has taken 
his stand on Church principles from conviction, and the Church 
ought to reward him. The third quarter is—the Government. 
This we think the best. The government must remember that 
Dr. Wolff has done what they had not done—ascertained at the 
peril of his life the death of the English officers. He has done 
it also at great cost of money to a man who has nothing to de- 
pend on but his ownexertions For though his lady has a small 
independence, this dies with her. Let the Government bethink 
them well that he has done a deed that has raised the character 
of Christendom, that he has shown that the spirit of Christianit 

and Peace will advance as far into danger as that of Turmoil 
and Battle. When we look on the struggle through which he 
has passed, on the victim that he is at present to a disease—the 
fearful Rishta of Bokhara—that has nearly and may yet termi- 
nate his life, we own that we should like to hear of the Government 
stepping from its lofty pedestal and requiting him with some of 
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those honours which sovereign after sovereign, through whose 
kingdom he has passed, has vied with the other in dispensing to 
him. The monster king of Bokhara even was struck at the 
boldness of a man who could walk into his very palace, and, alone 
and unarmed, demand the bones of his countrymen. Though 
the reply was fierce—“ I will send your bones. Heard you ever 
ofa Tag that sent bones to another King ?”—yet the effect was 
produced that Wolff required—the noble demonstration, we 
repeat, realized in Christendom, that an injury done, we say, to 
the meanest subject, is an insult to the whole community. Wolff 
was prepared to die, and he preferred that to failing in his mission 
or to faltering in his bold work. It is for the Government, unless 
they wish the East to think meanly of them, which Wolff has 
nobly redressed, to see that the “ Khoob Ademee,” the good man, 
as even the barbarous Usbecks called him, is not left to the cold 
adage of “ Virtue is its own Reward.” Be it so! happen what 
may, if here the Missionary, like the Apostle of old, be depressed, 
at least he has the unutterable satisfaction of knowing, that he 
shall be strong hereafter. ‘For such as are planted in the 
House of the Lord, shall flourish in the Courts of the House of 
our God.” 
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Ir is our purpose, in the following pages, after shortly estab- 
lishing the proposition that England is not overpopulated, to 
consider seriatim some of the measures which have been pro- 
posed to ameliorate the condition of our working people, and 
to state our own opinion of the duties which attach first to indi- 
viduals, secondly, to the State. But in attempting this, we 
do not mean to write a regular essay on the ‘‘ Condition of 
England question,” but in a humble way to add our share to 
the great heap of facts and theories which its consideration 
during the last year has amassed. 

Has then our population increased to such a degree, as to 
render the country incapable of maintaining it! There are 
more ways than one by which this problem can be solved. 
First, by comparing the population and acreage of other coun- 
tries to those of England. Secondly, by ascertaining the 
quantity of land which might be, and is not yet, under culti- 
vation, together with the average amount of foreign wheat 
annually imported. By applying the first test then, we dis- 
cover that in Flanders, which in many of its agricultural fea- 
tures resembles England, the population amounts to 507 the 


7 mile, in the vig de Vaud to 658, Holland to 284, 
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ile England contains but 270. Jersey possesses but 40,000 
acres of soil, with 47,546 inhabitants, and the Canton of Zu- 
rich 360,000 to 175,000 souls, about 2? acres to every indi- 
vidual; while Great Britain, with 77,394,433 acres, has a 

opulation of 26,000,000, or more than 3 acres to every soul. 
Mr. Alison may well exclaim, ‘‘ Humanity would have no cause 
to regret an increase in the numbersof the species, which should 
cover the plains of the world with the husbandry of Flanders, 
or its mountains with the peasantry of Switzerland ;”* thus 
clearly demonstrating, that unless the climate and soil of Eng- 
land be far less favourable to agricultural pursuits than those 
of the above-mentioned countries, which nobody ventures to 
assert, we have still “room and verge enough” to maintain 
our increasing population. 

The second test produces a result equally satisfactory. It is 
now generally admitted that there are not less than five million 
acres of land uncultivated and cultivatable in England and 
Wales, besides immense tracts of a similar nature in Ireland 
and Scotland ; estimating the produce of this land at two 
quarters and four bushels per acre, it would give twelve mil- 
lions and a half of quarters of corn, but the annual average of 


* Alison on Population, vol. i. pp. 418, 423, 428. 
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foreign corn imported is less than three millions of quarters ; 
therefore it is obvious were the soil of England cultivated as it 
should be, millions of human beings might yet be added to our 
population, and our soil still be able to support them. Con- 
ceiving, therefore, that however large a margin may be allowed 
for exaggeration and error in the above calculations, we have 
sufficiently established our first proposition, we shall now pro- 
ceed to state our views as to the responsibility which such a 
a state of things throws upon individuals first,—upon the State, 
secondly. 

The party quarrels of the day, added to the natural course 
of events, have, unfortunately for the country and the poor, 
separated England into two great and conflicting interests, the 
agricultural and the manufacturing; and as, while we deplore 
the fact, it cannot be denied, we shall allow the popular dis- 
tinction, and treat separately of the duties devolving upon the 
wealthy and powerful of each interest, although, in many 
cases, they will be found to be identical. To commence, then, 
with the land, the foundation of the whole social superstruc- 
ture ; how do its owners perform their duties at this crisis ? 
Are the lords of the soil practically and earnestly persuaded of 
the great truth, that their station, and rank, and wealth, are 
given to them for the good and benefit of their dependents? 
that the rights of Feudalism are only safe when its duties are 
performed? In 1845 we can certainly give more cheering 
answers to these questions than we could have given ten years 
ago. Infidel political economy was then rampant: if a noble 
exacted the highest rent which he could screw from his tenant, 
and paid in return the lowest wages the poverty and ignorance 
of his peasants would accept, in the eyes of the world he did 
his duty, and Political Economy hailed him as a benefactor of 
his species. But now a far different spirit prevails ; Oxford has 
beaten Edinburgh, and Scotch Philosophy, even when pro- 
pounded by an Earl, is hooted at the whole country wet 
The lords of the soil are, generally speaking, anxious to dis- 
charge their duty, and those measures which have received 
the sanction of experience and public opinion, are being gene- 
rally adopted throughout the counties of England. Let us 
then pass those remedial measures in brief review before our 
readers. First and foremost, it is the duty of every country 
gentleman to become acquainted with the social condition of 
his dependents, and this can only be done by a constant resi- 
dence on his estate, and constant intercourse with the people ; 
knowledge derived from a steward, or picked up once a fort- 
night at the board of guardians, cannot impart that intimate 
acquaintance with the habits and thoughts of the peasantry 
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which we would fain see; but we will suppose a modern Sir 
Roger de Coverly just come into possession of his estate, and 
determined to fu al the duties attendant thereupon : after due 
investigation he will gee discover that his villages contain 
a larger population than the cottages can accommodate with 
any regard to decency and comfort ; and that in consequence 
of this fruitful source of all evil, neither cottage-gardens, nor 
schools, nor medical clubs, avail materially to improve the 
condition of the people; the parish-priest will probably assure 
him, as the rector of Waltham assured the agricultural meeting 
held in his village last October, and as the Rev. Augustus 
Fitzroy assured the assembled wisdom and benevolence of the 
county of suffelk, that all their efforts must fail so long as, to 
use Mr. Sheridan’s words at Dorchester, ‘ the dwellings of the 
poor are filthy, ill-ventilated, loathsome, and over-crowded.” 

The first duty which a landowner, impressed with a due 
sense of his responsibilities, must necessarily attend to, would 
be the erection of cottages for the poor: but almost equal in 
importance to building at all do we rank building well: unless 
the sleeping accommodation be sufficient to allow habits of 
modesty and decency to be maintained in the family, and 
the day-room to be used solely for the purposes of eating and 
sitting in, the end and intent of our remarks will not be 
gained. Fora complete manual of cottage architecture, in all 
its details, we refer our readers to Loudon’s Encyclopedia, and 
here bring our few observations on this most important subject 
to a close, although the next point to which we propose to 
advert, is so intimately connected with it as to form, in fact, a 
continuation of it. 

Our lord of the soil has determined then not only to provide 
cottages in proportion to the population of his villages, but of 
such a character as befits the worth and claims of an English 
peasant: he will not have omitted the garden, and by garden 
we mean not a miserable slip of ground on which a few pota- 
toes and a marigold may be grown, but a rood or more, ac- 
cording to the size of the cottage, wherein corn, and vegetables, 
and fruit-trees, and flowers, shall, in their due seasons, reward 
the grateful toil of a happy family. If possible, it is infinitely 
better in all respects, that the garden surrounding the cottage 
should be forms enough to supply the family without the 
assistance of an allotment. In al Elizabeth’s reign, as is 
well known, a law was enacted forbidding any cottage to be 
built unless four acres of land were attached to it;* without 
inquiring into the object of such an enactment, when we see 

* This law also restrained the owners from placing more families than one in any 
cottage, or receiving any inmates. ; 
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the crowded, confined, and gardenless rows of cottages which 
are now so frequently run up, we are strongly tempted to wish 
for another legislative interference in the matter. But, in the 
mean time, we beseech country gentlemen to be liberal in the 
land they allow as garden ground to each cottage which they 
build. The gardens of our peasantry were the pride of our coun- 
try; no foreigner who visited England but was struck with their 
pleasant aspect, no Englishman who went abroad but remarked 
the want of them: they were at once the playground and the 
schoolroom of our future husbandmen, the shop and the sa- 
ving’s bank of the peasant, the pride of his leisure hours, the 
incentive to, and the reward of, his honest toil. Surrounded 
by its trim hedge, defended by its rustic gate, adorned by its 
modest seat, the pleasure we derive from contemplating, ona 
summer’s evening, an English village garden of the old sort 
arises as much from the idea of home, and happiness, and in- 
nocence, which it imparts, as from the visible beauty of its 
flowers and fruits. For these reasons, then, we protest against 
allotments being substituted for gardens attached to the cot- 
tage, wherever the latter can be obtained: but many, alas ! 
are the cases even in rural districts, where, from various causes, 
some of which we have already mentioned, cottages are found 
totally or nearly destitute of garden ground: to every such 
case, to all towns, to all large villages, the Allotment System 
should be applied, and as in at least three-fourths of the rural 
towns and vileans there is need of its application, we cannot 
be wrong in placing the Allotment System prominently for- 
ward in our list of remedial measures which individual land- 
owners should themselves carry into effect. 

The Allotment System has occupied so much of the public 
attention during the last few years, and has been so widely 
adopted throughout the country, that it may seem almost unne- 
cessary to enlarge on its beneficial results : but as some of the 
extreme political economists (whose theories, if put into prac- 
tice, would infallibly bring about, if they could not justify, an 
agrarian rebellion,) have ventured to condemn and denounce 
allotrsents as interfering with the labour-market, and calcu- 
lated to introduce into England all the evils of the Irish cottier 
system, an appeal to experience, and an argument or two 
drawn from it, may not be out of place in these pages. Now 
to deal first with the abstract evil of interfering with the 
labour-market, disarranging the beautiful order of supply and 
demand, and so on: are these English peasants and artisans, 
real flesh and blood men, with arms to work, stomachs to feed, 
and hearts to feel, and souls to be saved; or are they mere 
machines, invented to respond to the application of certain 
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forces in accordance with the rules of an exact science, to 
break in upon which would argue a man to be as rash and as 
stupid as if he were to assert that two sides of a triangle were 
less than the third? If the former be the case, (conceive 
people in this wise nineteenth century stating such an hypo- 
thesis!) our English country gentleman need not mystify the 
question with the dogmas of utilitarian philosophy, but, after 
satisfying himself as to the practical effects of the system, pro- 
ceed at once to action. 

Now we put it to any one who has mixed at all with the 
labouring classes, and witnessed the pride and delight such as 
have ailotments take in them, and the anxiety of those who 
have them not, to procure them as speedily as possible, we put 
it to any one to say whether the crude theories of political 
economists should be allowed to outweigh this mass fw 
able testimony ? No! we assure the landowners of England, that 
policy no less than humanity and duty require them to give to 
the patient and toiling men, whose very life-blood is expended 
in cultivating their broad acres, a direct interest in that soil, 
which their labour renders so profitable and so rich, but which 
without them would be a morass or a wilderness. Nor should 
the bug-bear of Ireland deter the most timid country gentle- 
man from complying with the reasonable wishes of his 
peasants: are Englishmen so accustomed to measure their 
social standard by that of Ireland as to allow a hurried glance 
at the Cottier System, as it is dying out in that country, to 
indispose them to the Allotment System, as it is progressin 
in England? Who is not aware of the wretched politic 
reasons which spread the forty-shilling freeholds throughout 
the Irish counties, and which when taken away consummated 
the ruin of the cottiers? If this Irish lesson is needed at all, 
it is by the moving spirits of the Anti-Corn-law League, who 
with strange inconsistency are about to inundate the country 


with small freeholders, while denouncing the Allotment. 


System for its supposed tendency to introduce small holdings. 
Not, however, that we disapprove of a graduated scale of 
farms ; quite the contrary: in a social system like ours, which 
excites the hopes and ambition of all dagtene and classes of 
men, save one, and that the largest and most important, we 
think it mosf necessary to put an end to such an anomaly: if 
common soldiers may aspire to be generals, shoe-blacks to be 
butlers, butlers to be gentlemen, gentlemen to be Earls, Earls 
to be Dukes; if the commonest drudge in a factory has reason 
to hope that with toil and patience S may become an over- 


looker, perhaps a partner; if shop-boys may, without any im- 
putation on their sanity, dream of owning the counter they now 
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stand behind; if, in short, every one in this | island of 
ours, save the peasant, is bid to hope, can we wonder at rural 
discontent, a | the startling shapes it sometimes assumes ? 
No! contentment springs from hope, and from that the 
English peasant is too generally debarred. Such a remodel- 
ling of farms as Lord Willoughby d’Eresby has recommended 
would restore our peasantry to their former condition, and we 
hope to see that recommendatibn widely acted upon.* So far 
as the Allotment System, by the success which attends it, leads 
people to become sensible of what spade husbandry can pro- 
duce, it it may be said remotely to pave the way for the intro- 
duction of small farms; but directly it does no such thing: 
indeed, we are disposed to think that nothing but the Allot- 
ment System can maintain for a year longer the existence of 
large farms in their present predominance. We here take 
leave of this subject, repeating our opinion that, where prac- 
ticable, the lord of the soil should attach to each cottage land 
sufficient for the family (as, for instance, on Lord Forester’s 
estate in Shropshire +); and where circumstances prevent that 
being done, he should grant to each an allotment in proportion 
to the number of its inmates. 

The question of small farms is too important to be discussed 


in the short space we could allot to it; we have already said 
that our opinion coincides with Lord Willoughby’s, that it 
would be a great “ stimulus to industry and frugality to estab- 
lish on every estate a certain number of small farms, large 
enough to support a family above the condition of a labourer ; 
thus encouraging the industrious by a prospect of advancement 


* In a most valuable work published towards the close of the last century, by a 
gentleman of the name of Ruggles, on the state of the poor, we find him lamenting 
even then, ‘‘ a chasm between the different orders of the State, which operates to 
this effect: that those who are born to hard labour for their maintenance shall 
never have an opportunity of emerging from their low condition; the artisan or 
manufacturer, the farmer or tradesman, may rise to the consequence of a legislator ; 
opulence will raise the possessor to distinctions in society ; an individual of every 
profession may look up with the well-grounded hope of becoming, in maturer age, 
of more importance among the higher classes of the State, than when he began his 
career ; but between the labourer and any superior situation among his countrymen 
there is now a dreadful gulph, which none, or scarce any, can pass.’’—(RUGGLES’ 
History of the Poor, p. 28.) If fifty years ago there existed . . . . . 


‘this yawning gulf between ‘ 
The noble’s castle, and the village green,” 


how fearfully has it not been widened since! and how urgent is the necessity now 
to bridge it over ! 

+ On this estate each cottager rents to the amount of 10/., 11/., or 12/. per annum, 
and no evil whatever is found to result ; on the contrary, the little homesteads pre- 
sent a picture of what the dwellings of English peasants should be ; and while the 
rents are punctually paid, no farmer complains of his interest being neglected. We 
speak from personal knowledge. 
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in life, and restoring to the community a most valuable class 
of men now almost extinct, between the mere labourer, and 
the large farmer.” In Southey’s Essays, our readers will find 
the whole subject handled with great power and eloquence. 
Our landowner has now provided his dependents with decent 
commodious dwellings, and the means of keeping a pig, a cow 
or two, and growing corn and vegetables : so that while health 
remains, — strength fails not, the industrious peasant feels 
secure of being able to maintain in comfort and independence 
the family with which God has blessed him. But how will it 
fare with him and them should disease or accident prostrate 
that strength, or cut short his life? Is there nothing but that 
abstraction—the parish, to fall back on—no home for his 
weakness or old age but the workhouse? Will he, and the 
partner of his joys and sorrows, be exiled from the fair scenes 
of their past happiness, shut out from the church in which 
their faith was NNighted, and their children were baptized ? 
Will his toil and his services, his battles with the hard earth, 
his contests with the elements, be all forgotten and effaced 
when the sturdy arm loses its power and the stalwart frame 
its strength? Do you see those low modest cottages opposite 
the church there, with the roses and honeysuckles climbing 
over their porches up to the roof? In them do the old warriors 
of the soil and their lonely widows find a grateful and well- 
earned refuge from the closing storms of life: for it is a matter 
of conscience with the Squire that neither Parish nor Union 
shall take from him the noble responsibility of caring for those 
by whose toil he has profited. The almshouses, we have said, 
are close to the church, and within its venerable walls at Matins 
and Evensong do the inmates raise their feeble voices in prayer 
and praise. The church to them is truly the poor man’s church : 
no cumbrous pews, untenanted one half the year, have driven 
the poor and needy from their kneeling-places, and banished 
them into unseen and cold corners: here the door is not closed 
against them from Sunday to Sunday, but day by day in the 
sublime petitions of the Liturgy are they allowed to approach 
the throne of Mercy. In all that relates to the Church, (and 
how inseparably are the highest interests of the poor bound u 
with her!) our country gentleman will act as a loyal and dutiful 
son. The venerable parish church he found dilapidated and 
despoiled : he pate yr to somewhat of its former comeliness, 
for he held it to be a disgrace that he should be living sur- 
rounded with all the luxuries of modern life, while the Church 
of God was lying in ruinous disarray. Encouraged by his 
support, perhaps stirred up by his language, the parish priest 
VOL. VI.—NO. I. Q 
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has more and more laboured to discharge the awful duties of 
his office, so that the farmer and the labourer, the tradesman 
and the mechanic, do all now, more or less, realise the great 
truth they have always heard of, and sometimes admitted, that 
in the eye of God they all are equal. Nor is it in the Church 
only that this truth is acted upon. When Christmas, and 
Easter, and May-day, and Harvest-home, are recalling to many 
a desolate old heart, immured in the joyless workhouse, dim 
recollections of other times and more generous customs, in 
the Hall or on the green are the cold formalities of rank laid 
aside, and the religious duties of the season having been per- 
formed, the games and sports of old England close the festival. 
Beautifully as Washington Irving has described those good 
and wholesome ceremonies, we prefer the following ancient 
picture, albeit of a yet more modern painter, to give our 
readers some idea of the manner in which the Christmas merry 
makings are wound up at the Hall. 

** A goodly assembly were gathered together of our neighbours, and 
to show our good-will we looked on for a while, and my Lord led off 
the first dance with the bailiff’s daughter: the young men of our party 
followed his example, and chose out the prettiest-looking damsels, my 
favourite Cicely being one of them; and they went down a long 
country dance, well pleased therewith. Old blind John and his son 
played the viol and pipe; games followed, bob-apple and the like : 
and Alice had taken good care for the supper. Sounds of laughing 
and singing reached us long after we left them.” 


But Lent and Easter have passed by, and behold another 
scene. 


“* May-day. We walked down to the village at an early houre, just 
in time to see the procession of the Maypole, which was adorned 
with ribbons and garlands; lads and lasses were at their merry games, 
the queene in her holie-day finery and crowne of floures, looking hap- 
pier than the wearer of a real crowne, I ween: groups of old people 
looking on ; for a while there was a lack of young men and maidens, 
but a number shortly appeared as Robin Hood, Maid Marien, &c. I 
sate mee down by old Bridget, who had hobbled down in spite of her 
reumaticke paynes; poor Smythe, too, had crept out, wan and feeble 
from ague. After a while, the sport seeming to flag, my Lord offered 
to head a party at prison-bars, and was cordially greeted; and Wil- 
liam Willoughby coming up with a sonne of Sir Robert Crane and one 
or two more young men, the game was sett on with great spiritt. Ale 
and victuals came down from the hall and other quarters, and I left 
the greene. There was no want of merriment the rest of the day.” * 


We are pleased to know that in various parts of England 
* The Diary of Lady Willoughby: a most life-like and charming fiction. 
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and Scotland, efforts are being made, and successfully, to 
render these delightful sketches of old times no longer the 
portraiture of forms that have died out, but of realities that 
are coming in. At Barham Court, in the beautiful fruit dis- 
trict of Kent, under the superintendence of Lord and Lady 
Campden, May-day last year was celebrated in as hearty and 
joyous a manner as if no Puritans had destroyed Maypoles in 
the seventeenth, or are anxious to do so in the nineteenth, 
century. May the example be speedily followed until the 
poet’s charming lines describe the present, as well as the past 
pastimes of Merrie England :— 


How often have I bless’d the coming day 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ; 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed ; 

And many a gambol frolicked o’er the ground, 

And sleights of art, and feats of strength went round, 
These were thy charms, sweet village! sports like these 
With sweet succession taught e’en toil to please. 

The Squire of course will not think it enough to permit or 
patronise a restoration of holy-days and sports; he will ac- 
tively engage in the dance and the pastime himself: nor will 
he think that in so doing he is performing an act of con- 
descension, for he will feel that in associating frankly and 
heartily with his honest and sturdy villagers, it is they who 
ascend to him, not he that descends to them. If a Judge,* 
addressing in public the aristocracy of a county, thought it 
not beneath the dignity and painful solemnity of the occasion 
to impress upon them the duty of encouraging cricket and 
manly sports among the people, we may surely be excused if 
we include that among the duties which we think are now lying 
on the rural aristocracy of England. That unmanly and dis- 
eased love for dwelling in licentious foreign towns, or frivolous 
English watering-places, which, if not on the increase, is cer- 
tainly not on the decline, added to the centralised attractions 
which the metropolis now so easily affords, is, we fear, in- 
ducing many of our country gentlemen to think slightingly of 
the sober pleasures, and innocent recreations, and honourable 
employments which a country life spreads with such happy 
change over the year’s course. Very lately we have heard it 
said, that if hares and pheasants are deprived of their present 
protection, many a sportsman will betake himself from this 


* Baron Alderson’s address to the Grand Jury of Suffolk, 1844. 
q2 
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utilitarian land to other climes, where the slaughter of game 
is still fostered : our lord of the soil, though a bold and good 
rider across country, and a moderately good shot, entertains 
a very different idea of duty and pleasure. The former he feels 
bound, at all events, to discharge; and the latter was never asso- 
ciated in his mind with a murderous modern battve (the thing 
is so unnational, that we have no English word to express it). 

Though something objectionable may probably be discovered 
in most of the Clubs and Benefit Societies, which in these days 
supply the place of the ancient and more religious charitable 
Guilds, there can be no sound reason against the country gen- 
tleman belonging, and subscribing liberally to, and entering 
actively into the management of those clubs which the par- 
ticular circumstances of his villagers seem more peculiarly to 
require. The high prices exacted from the poor and needy 
peasant, far higher in proportion, and for far worse articles than 
are asked of the rich man, by the small shopkeepers for the 
necessaries of life, added, in many counties, to the necessary 
dearness of fuel, and in all, to that most serious drain on the 
poor man’s income, the doctor’s bill, have rendered almost 
universal clothing and benefit and coal clubs, and have in 
some districts introduced a still better remedy for the latter 


evil—medical clubs. Speaking on this subject, and contrast- 
ing the principles on which the Allotment System rests with 
those which have brought these clubs into action, Mr. Vaughan 
makes use of the following weighty and philosophical re- 
marks :— 


Whatever may be the effects of this system in stimulating and 
directing the industry of the family, and in raising it to a certain degree 
above the need of purchasing, it cannot entirely exempt it from such a 
necessity. The arts of weaving, spinning, and knitting, have left the 
cottage, and most of the necessaries of life are still commanded by 
money alone. These natural occupations for the wife and child have 
by their departure not left the family unclad, but have made them 
more dependent on wages and on the market. To assist them against 
the inconvenience arising from small gains, precarious earnings, and 
uncertain capabilities of labour, means are applied which stand in some 
contrast to the allotment principle. If, in order to provide food as a 
reward for the united labour of the agricultural family, an artificial 
step has been taken backward (by means of allotments of land) to the 
condition of a simpler social state, to supply them with clothing (once 
also produced by domestic labour), the resources of a more advanced 
and artificial state have been slightly called forth, For this purpose, 
organization, and combination of means are commonly made use of, 
though not in their most independent form.* 


* Report on the Employment of Women, &c., p. 144. 
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The chief defect, as we have already hinted, in these combi- 
nations, is their want of a religious sanction; but it is not b 
standing aloof from them that clergyman or squire will be able 
to remedy this fault. In the sketch Mr. D’Israeli has given of 
a Roman Catholic gentleman in Coningsby, slight as it is, we 
may discover the means by which alone so desirable a result is 
to be obtained. By entering unreservedly in the first instance 
into the plans and clubs which find favour among the poor, 
you may bring them to see that the more they are invested 
with a religious character, the closer they are brought under 
the wing of the everlasting Church, the more likely are they 
to flourish, and to be permanent. Unless we are mistaken in 
our guess at the original of Eustace Lyle, he could from expe- 
rience confirm the truth of our statement, and show us many 
a village club which, under his gentle and patient manage- 
ment, has risen into a medieval Guild. When such a trans- 
formation takes place generally, and Wakes are brought back 
to their original religious, albeit festive, intents, we shall not 
hear, as we do now, so much of the drunkenness and profligacy 
of the English people on such occasions. Until that happy 
change be wrought, the blame must rest, not on the poor 
people, who tvil so much, and play so little, but on those wh 
have the power, and use it not, to sweeten that toil with its 
fair accompaniment of play, and to deprive that play of licence. 
The fair park, which once was every man’s wild pleasaunce, 
should now, with its bowling-green and cricket-ground, woo 
the peasant and the artisan from the beer-shop and the skittle- 
alley, and those noble trees and tempting shades, which here- 
tofore jealousy defended by brick walls or spiked pualings, 
provoked perhaps the envy, or excited the ill will, of the ex- 
cluded commons, would now contribute to their happiness, 
and secure their gratitude. ‘ Odi profanum vulgus et arceo,” 
is the motto of an upstart, not of the English country gentle- 
man, whose pedigree may shame half the present nobility of 
Europe. He will not admit that ungenerous objection that 
his trees or his flowers will suffer from his liberality, for he 
has faith in his countrymen, that faith which the Monarch 
and the Noble showed in olden days when they enacted that a 
poor man, instead of putting in Oe to prosecute a suit, on 
suing out a writ, should only pledge his word, and that the 
Chancellor should appoint counsel to plead, taking nothing 
for the same, the cause of a poor person against him who may 
give him ground of complaint.* How different a spirit is 


* Statutum Wallie, A.D. 1284, and 11th of Hen. VII. 1494. 
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manifested now by Reformed Parliaments and Poor Law 
Commissioners! The word of a poor man! in what assembly 
of notables is that now believed? What orders from guardians, 
what tickets from relieving officers, what cross examinations 
from paid officials must the poor man’s short and simple story 
undergo ere it is believed, and the small aid he condescends to 
ask for, granted! If it be too much to hope that the legis- 
lature of this money-ridden land shall recover its lost Christian 
and Catholic attributes—a subject we reserve for future dis- 
cussion—in the ten thousand villages of England, we may at 
least look for a revival of that generous, genial, and confiding 
— which, in times of sertilenae and rudeness, bound in 
chains of reciprocal kind services and good will the lords and 
the cultivators of the soil. Anteus, in the beautiful allegory 
of Heathendom, received, at every fall, fresh vigour from 
the embrace of his mother earth ; hen each contact with his 
rural associates, from each kind word he addresses, and from 
each good work he does to them, from every lesson of their 
wants and wishes he learns of them, will the country gentle- 
man acquire new powers, and add to his goodly Liege. 
Those powers may be different from the authority of a magis- 
trate or a poor law guardian, but they will not be less real ; 
that addition to his heritage may not be of money, or acres, 
but it will not be less pleasing to him; the hearts and affec- 
tions and loyalty of a peasantry which no law ever gave, no 
wealth could ever purchase. 

Into the relations which should subsist between a landlord 
and his tenant-farmers we do not propose to enter. If the 
former be actuated by the piinieles we have been laying 
down, it will matter little to the latter on what terms he holds 
his farm. The old oaks in his park are not rooted more firmly 
in the ground than is the tenant at will and his family from 
Ss to generation in the homestead of such a landlord. 

ompared to this sentiment of mutual trust and confidence, 
how miserable is the money tie which is sought to be sub- 
stituted for it! And we speak from experience, when we 
say that in many parts of England and Wales we know the 
farmers have indignantly rejected leases when offered to 
them. When once those loyal feelings of mutual attach- 
ment are at an end, we doubt very much if the most carefully 
drawn leases will secure rights to the landlord, or compen- 
sation to the tenant. But beyond this expression of opinion 
we will not venture: and here we bring to a close our re- 
marks on the duties of country gentlemen in these times: we 
do not pretend to have exhausted the subject; far from it: 
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but we hope in what we have said, we have spoken what 
is just and right, and in clear and intelligible language. 
We wish all the members of that most important class in 
English society to be fully alive to the great truth that if they 
have rights to preserve, they have also most noble duties to 
perform, and that whereas laws and a police force may preserve 
the former, no men or things can perform the latter for them : 
and to each of them as to the lord of a domain, however small, 
do we earnestly address the memorable parting words of Queen 
Elizabeth to her Parliament :—“ I know that the common- 
wealth is to be governed for the good and advantage of those 
who are committed to me, uot of myself to whom it is en- 
trusted, and that an account is one day to be given before 
another judgment-seat.” It is impossible for any reflecting 
man to cast his eye over the surface of English society without 
being convinced that elements of disorder in no common 
number abound there. The rich are growing richer, and the 
poor poorer ; and as each recedes further away from the other, 
so do the chances of a terrible conflict multiply. The rule of 
an absolute monarch, almost as much an object of worship to 
his people as the King of kings is to him, as in Russia, may 
be cheerfully 2nd loyally acquiesced in; the eens of a Wise 
and magnificent aristocracy, as at Venice, may endure for its 
heusink of years, and the changeful despotism of democracy 
may fascinate its victims ; but a plutocracy, to which it seems 
this country is tending, is but the precursor of a tremendous 
revolution. It claims no sanction from on high,—it enlists no 
sympathies from below. The Church of England,—the Church 
of A’Beckett and Latimer, and Wilson, Atterbury, and Sache- 
verell,—has ever pleaded the cause of the poor against the 
rich and powerful: she is now nobly performing that duty ; 
but as in former times, so now, she looks to the country 
gentlemen to aid her efforts. We pray that aid may be 
afforded in no selfish, or grudging, or sparing manner, but 
with the alacrity and profuseness of hearty zeal and love. 

We have devoted so many pages to a consideration of the 
duties attaching to the lords of the soil, that we have but a 
short space left for the other branch of our subject,—the duties 
of master-manufacturers : we do not however regret this, for, 
as we said at the commencement of this paper, in not a few 
instances the duties of both classes will be found to be iden- 
tical; and it is obvious, moreover, that the legislature is more 
able and willing to interfere in the comparatively narrow, 
though crowded, field of manufactures than in that of agricul- 
ture. That the legislature is right in so doing we are prepared 
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to maintain; but at the same time we think it far better that 
the moral and physical happiness of our manufacturing popula- 
tion should be intended, and, as far as possible secured, by the 
care and humanity of their individual employers, who are as 
truly and deeply responsible for the condition of their work- 
mur as the lords of the soil are for that of their peasantry. 

appily there is now less necessity than there was a year or 
two ago to insist on this great truth: then we were told, “that 
manufacturing capital owed no allegiance to the soil of Eng- 
land,” and that when the market was glutted, masters might 
close their mills without giving a thought how their discarded 
work-people should find bread or shelter. The deadliest 
dogmas of Scotch political economy ruled in Manchester and 
Stockport, with brilliant and great exceptions, no doubt, but 
still their sway predominated. But now a far different lan- 
guage is heard, and our great cotton lords, wielding the power 
of feudal barons, acknowledge its corresponding duties. The 
man who is amassing wealth from the labour of three thousand 
human beings, whom he has collected around his mills, appre- 
ciates his great responsibility, and endeavours to fulfil it. 
We will enumerate some of the measures which such a man 
would adopt without the intervention of the legislature. As 
in the agricultural districts, so in the manufacturing, the con- 
dition of the people’s dwellings is a matter of primary im- 
portance. But from the comparatively recent growth of 
manufactures, most of the factory cottages, at least in the 
country, are in far better preservation, and in numbers more 
nearly tae ge to the wants of the population, than in 
the agricultural counties; and to the country establishments 
alone we refer. No individual exertions, however great or 
unanimous, can, we are convinced, avail to rectify the deep- 
seated and thick-clustered evils of Manchester and its satellite 
large towns. Imperial and municipal government must under- 
take their redress, and provide — their recurrence. But 
in the country, where no impediments exist to prevent the 
great cotton lord from providing proper accommodation for 
his work-people, and superintending, even in the minutest 
particulars, their social affairs, there let us see what may be 
demanded of him. It gives us sincere pleasure to say that in 
the following brief sketch most of the touches are drawn from 
nature, and that in the management of many a vast Lancashire 
manufactory the censor would not find much to condemn nor 
the philanthropist little to approve. Ranged round the tall 
and in some cases smokeless chimney are the various buildings 
in which the processes of the cotton manufacture are carried 
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on; each apartment lofty and well ventilated: a scrupulous 
cleanness reigns supreme in each, and if the noise to an un- 
accustomed ear is stunning, we may hope, from the quick and 
intelligent faces around us, that practice has reconciled their 
owners to it. The passages between the rows of “mules” 
are wide enough to prevent danger from the machinery 
catching the dress, which, however, is still further guarded 
against by every exposed part of the machinery being care- 
fully ** boxed off.” In the “carding” room every precaution 
is taken to prevent the small particles and dust of the wool 
from flying about, and whatever art can effect to render their 
work as free from annoyance and unhealthiness as possible has 
been accomplished. e are struck with the plump and con- 
tented appearance of the young persons in that vast room, and 
the silent celerity with which they attend upon their untiring 
charges. But the dinner-beli rings ; in an instant the rooms 
are deserted ; let us follow that factory girl to her home, and 
see how there she fares. The cottage is comfortably fitted 
up: a good room in front, a kitchen, and a pantr behind, 
two good chambers, and a smaller closet above. The beds 
are white and well furnished with clothes; an air of order 
and cleanliness prevails throughout, which is accounted for 
by the fact of the mother remaining at home with her two 
youngest children, while her husband, the girl we followed, 
and her eldest brother, who has just come in, work in the mill. 
They earn 25s. a week, and seldom a day passes without their 
seeing meat on their noontide board. Enter a dozen cottages, 
in each a picture of the same sort, though of course with 
varying features, is presented to you. But comfortable and 
roomy as the cottages are, we desiderate a larger piece of ground 
attached to each—something on which, when those good wages 
are diminished, or altogether for a time withdrawn, the factor 

worker may rely. At Leeds the Marshalls and the Gotts have 
both provided their work-people with gardens ; in Lancashire, 
we fear, the labouring population is far too dependent upon 
wages, and here we would say to each mili-owner, “‘ Take a leaf 
out of the landowner’s book, and provide against the recurrence 
of the horrors which brooded over your closed factories in 1841, 
by placing your people above the necessity of purchasing the 
first and most important article of subsistence.” Well and 
wisely did FeargusO’Connor advise the manufacturing labourers 
to get a bit of land a-piece. Oh, si sic omnia! a better name in 
the history of his country would be awarded him had all his 
recommendations been of a similar kind! The very objection 
which is brought against allotments, or large gardens, by master 
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manufacturers, is, in our eyes, a strong argument for them. It 
is said all those members of a family who could till half an acre 
of land are at work in the mills as long as their strength will 
allow them to work six days in the week, and that therefore 
their land would either lie uncultivated, or be made fruitful at 
the expense of its cultivator’s health and strength. To this we 
reply, ‘Curtail your hours of labour, conform the working day 
in the manufacturing districts to the customary working day of 
England. The legislature was barely withheld from compelling 
you to do so last year. The feeling of the English people has 
been clearly expressed on the subject. Sooner or later the le- 
gislature will have to satisfy that feeling. How ungracious and 
unenviable a position do the master manufacturers, who insist 
on long hours, occupy! Be wise in time, and prevent the 
disgrace of legislative interference by a timely and generous 
concession. The half hour spent in his garden or his field, 
instead of in your heated mill, by the factory lad, will add to 
his health and comfort, and will not detract from yours.” 
These are the two points we would most strenuously urge on 
individual mill-owners, a reduction of the hours of labour, and 
the allotting of gardens to their work-people. We are far from 
saying that all other duties attaching to them are fulfilled; 
there are more churches and schools to be built and endowed, 
more holydays to be provided, more charitable clubs or guilds 
to be founded ; but unless while trade is brisk overtoil is pre- 
vented, and while slack, means of self-support afforded, the 
manufacturing labourers may justly complain that their lords 
fail in their duty towards them in the most important items of 
all, however well in other respects that duty is performed. 

We here leave this second branch of our subject with a few 
general remarks on the relations which subsist between rich 
and poor, the employer and the employed, in both those por- 
tions of the English community to whieh we have been re- 
ferring. In both do we detect and regret a want of hearty 
sympathy between the various classes : the old feudal relations 
are rapidly dying out in the agricultural districts, and are but 
slowly and after a republican fashion arising in the manufac- 
turing. The golden chain of mutual dependance which once 
bound together all classes, from the Plantagenet monarch down 
to the slave-born serf, has lost many of its intermediate links 
and much of its solid ore. Money has dethroned rank and 
degraded poverty ; the noble and the peasant alike feel their 
influence departing, and their order sinking into neglect. But 
the cause of this discovered, a remedy may be yet applied. 
They have been by too wide a gulf separated in modern times 
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from each other. Let them draw nearer in mutual kindness 
and respect, and the impending ruin will be averted. Let our 
rural aristocracy cease to be merely poor law guardians, and 
become what their ancestors once were, guardians of the poor; 
let them no longer treat that noblest part of their inheritance— 
the gon born on their estates—as of barely an equal 
value with their horses and machines; let “ pauper” and the 
“union” be no more household words in their villages, and 
Suffolk will not need to dread a yearly special assize, nor 
Lincolnshire to spend its wealth to protect its homesteads. In 
the manufacturing districts, if strikes are to be prevented, and 
trade unions destroyed, it is by the masters understanding their 
unprecedented feudal powers, and zealously vindicating the 
responsibilities of feudalism. The landlord and the cotton-lord 
are both placed in a great, but trying position; it is theirs to 
determine, so far as human judgment can foresee, by their 
individual conduct in that position, the future destinies of their 
common country. Hitherto, it must be owned, that swayed by 
the cries of faction, they have each thought less of fulfilling 
their own duties than of denouncing the shortcomings of the 
other; and all the while quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur 
Achivi. But the dawn of a fairer day is at last brightening 
upon us: the bitter attack, the fierce retort, the struggles 
between the lords of the soil and the lords of the mill have 
dragged into the glare of day the wants and the wrongs of the 
sons and daughters of labour. Each champion, gazing on the 
burnished shield of his opponent, starts back in shame to see 
mirrored therein the condition of his own soldiers, and strife 
is giving place to an earnest performance of duties, jealousy of 
power to emulation in doing good. Honour to those on 
either side who thus contend ; they are the benefactors, it may 
be, the saviours of their country, though their praises be not 
trumpeted in free-trade halls, nor lisped in Conservative 
drawing rooms. They are reviving those old habits of thought 
and principles of action which alone can enable a nation to be 
at once splendid and happy : they are pioneering the way before 
the Church of God; giving room for gentleness and honour and 
charity to exist, and to bloom, and moulding the wealth and 
rank and magnificence of the few, to the benefit and sustenance 
of the many. 

But eternal disgrace be theirs who, seeing the misery of their 
people, continue to regard but their own pride and ease, who 
hearing the complaints of the poor, and the calls of the poor 
man’s Church, listen only to the strains of luxury or faction, 
and neglecting the awful duties of property, draw down upon 
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themselves and their country the doom of Tyre and of Sidon, 
and give a startled world another and more tremendous proof, 


. . « + . that states of native strength possessed 
Though very poor, may still be very blessed ; 

That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 

As ocean sweeps tlie laboured mole away ; 

While self-dependent power can time dety, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 


We have thus endeavoured, as well as our limited space 
would allow us, to sketch the duties which, in our humble 
opinion, these money-ridden, disordered times, impose on 
the landowners and millowners of the kingdom. Mautatis 
mutandis, that sketch may be applied to the merchants and 
proprietors of mines and collieries. Having thus dwelt on 
the share which a regeneration of our social life imposes on 
individuals, we now proceed briefly to note the corresponding 
duties of the state: for duties, and most important duties, the 
state has to perform, although we are aware that a notion to 
the contrary is becoming prevalent, even among those who 
until lately loudly proclaimed the existence of a state-con- 
science. The angry and bitter feuds of faction, the failure of 
several attempts on the part of the executive government to 
carry measures devised to ameliorate the moral condition of 
the people, and the probability that any such measure, if 
carried, would contain some provisions hostile to the rights of 
the Church, or the feelings of the people, have induced, it is 
rumoured, even the able and eloquent author of ‘“ the Church 
in its Relations to the State,” to deprecate all reliance on go- 
vernments and parliaments, and to hold up individual ex- 
ertions as the only hope for the country. We trust we have 
sufficiently shown that to individual responsibility and indivi- 
dual exertion we too earnestly look, and would incite all our 
readers: but to this abrogation of all duties on the part of 
the State, we cannot assent: believing that when it is once 
acknowledged, systems of governments will not or cannot take 
care of the people; those systems are already doomed to de- 
struction, and the advent of anarchy proclaimed. That much 
modern legislation has been bad we willingly allow,—that the 
present constitution of parliament, and present fashionable 
politics, do not promise wise measures, we will not deny; so 
far then as additions to the statute-book are concerned, we 
are not altogether disposed to quarrel with these new disciples 
of laissez faire: but we assert the duty of parliament to de- 
stroy, and to renovate; the best reform, is, as lord Bacon so 
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wisely said, to renew; and this even a reformed parliament 
-_ be called upon to do. Destruction of injurious modern, 
and renovation of wholesome ancient, laws, may then be con- 
sidered as the duties incumbent on the legislature. 
In treating of laws affecting the social condition of the 
people, it is impossible to avoid giving the most prominent 
= to the Poor Laws. For nearly 300 years, a code of 
aws relating to the poor has been in existence, and it is of all 
legislative duties, the most important to apply constant care 
and ceaseless vigilance to its provisions and execution. Does 
then the system established ten years ago comprise no pro- 
visions which it would be well to repeal,—does it contain all 
which can be desired? Mr. Pitt was advised by a gentleman 
whom he consulted on this very subject, to repeal all the laws 
which had been passed affecting the poor, from the 43rd of 
Elizabeth to his own time, and to renovate and carry into 
execution that poor man’s charter: and such is the advice 
even now often given by the more violent opponents of the 
present law; but there is a wide difference between Mr. Pitt’s 
position, and ours. The 43rd of Elizabeth was then the key- 
stone of the whole edifice, which might be swept away, and 
replaced without much danger, possibly without much diffi- 
culty. But now we have a new house on a new foundation, 
which we cannot think it wise to pull down without having 
previously built up another: but to bring it as nearly as may 
be to resemble the old one, this is wise, and feasible, and in 
accordance with Lord Bacon’s sound maxim. The main ob- 
ject of Queen Elizabeth’s law, was to find work for those who 
were willing, but unable to find work for themselves. The 
main object of the new law is, to make people support them- 
selves. But as this, however desirable, is altogether, in the 
present state of England, impracticable ; and as work is not to 
be found for them, those unfortunate persons must either 
starve, or be fed in idleness. The latter alternative is of 
course adopted, and in order to carry it into effect as econo- 
mically as possible, they are fed in large numbers together. 
To this workhouse system we prefer the older one for many 
reasons. In the first place, if rigidly acted upon, it will 
break up in process of time, all those deep-seated and tender 
ties of local attachment, which are at once the characteristic 
of the English peasantry, and the mainstay of social order. 
There are plenty of unsettling elements abroad without adding 
this harsh condition of relief to them: true wisdom would 
seem to demand every legislative inducement which can be 
offered to the peasant to remain at home, and it is rather 
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curious that in 1795 an act was passed, amending the 9th of 
Geo. Ist (which empowered parishes to purchase Ranch and 
to contract with any person for maintaining in them, the poor), 
on the very ground that its provisions prevented “an indus- 
trious poor person from receiving such occasional relief as is 
best suited to his peculiar case, as it holds out conditions of 
relief injurious to the comfort and domestic situation of such 
poor person!” ‘To this act of parliament,” says Mr. Ruggles, 
from whose valuable work the above extract is quoted, “ hu- 
manity must give assent, and prudence cannot object.” In 
the second place, our present theory condemns a man to dis- 
contented idleness, who, under the old system, would be 
working honestly for his livelihood; nor can we admit the 
argument which we sometimes hear, that, however beneficial 
in other days it might have been for each parish to provide “a 
convenient stock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron, and other 
necessary ware and stuff to set the poor on work,” it is now, 
owing to the destruction of all domestic manufactures, im- 
possible; for as long as spade labour continues to be far more 
productive than the plough, so long will a parish farm afford 
a simple and grateful work whereon to set the poor. In the 
very few instances in which the experiment has been permitted, 
the profits have been found to equal, or exceed the outgoings, 
so that even in a pecuniary point of view, the rate-payers are 
greatly benefited by substituting it for the expensive though 
disliked workhouse : their savings may indeed be calculated ; 
but who shall estimate the gain which would accrue to all 
classes from the confidence such a practice would give the 
poor man, that his cottage is still his, and that he shall not be 
removed from it, nor his household goods displaced, even 
though frost or snow, or low prices, or panic, deprive him of 
his accustomed work? Well may Mr. Firmin, in his letter 
to Archbishop Tillotson, say, ‘‘ for such poor people as have 
habitations of their own, and who are known in the parish 
where they live, and would take pains at home, it is 
altogether unreasonable, and unprofitable (in my judgment), 
to foees them to a public workhouse.” As a proof of the 
soundness of this view, we may allude to the growing popu- 
larity of ‘“‘compulsory employment,” and “ labour-rates ;” 
parish after parish in the agricultural districts is shrinking 
from the harsh workhouse test, and employing the able, 
willing labourers during the idle months on the roads at re- 
duced wages by a voluntary rate ; but it is evident that this is 
a mere palliative, and cannot be repeated often: the absurdity 
of employing twenty men when five would suffice, to mend a 
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road, though unquestionably less than sending the other fifteen 
to the workhouse, is still too glaring to be long tolerated. 
The creation, therefore, of susie farms, as relia. of houses 
of industry when domestic manufactures prevailed, and out-door 
relief by employment on them, to the able industrious poor 
person, we desire to see not only sanctioned, but encouraged 
by an ee Poor Law Bill. This would be one of those 
steps backwards, one of those ‘‘ reforms by renewal,” which 
the circumstances of the country seem most imperatively to 
require. 

We have said that an opinion is growing up among politi- 
cians that the more all pious and charitable and a works 
are left to private exertions and the Church, the better. Now 
without pledging ourselves to this proposition, it is clear in 
very many instances it is now acted upon, and is likely more 
and more to be acted upon. We, therefore, are justified in 
saying that if the State, throwing upon individuals duties and 
responsibilities which formerly itself discharged, relies in- 
creasingly on their performance of them, it is bound to afford 
every facility and encouragement to that private charity, 
which it burdens with so weighty a task. But by a strange 
coincidence, while the executive government of England does 
less to further public and charitable works than any other 
European State, it at the same time imposes far more difficul- 
ties and obstructions in the way of that private munificence on 
which it affects to rely, than the most despotic monarchy, or 
meddling republic. e find this fact alluded to in the fol- 
lowing terms by a committee of the House of Commons, which 
sat last summer on the laws of mortmain :— 


‘* At present it is a matter of just astonishment to intelligent fo- 
reigners, that while the laws of Ireland, Scotland, and our colonies, 
assimilate more or less to those of continental Europe in this matter, 
those of England stand alone in their uncharitable strictness : and this 
unfavourable distinction appears to them, as it does to your committee, 
the more unintelligible, because ‘ in this country all the great benevo- 
lent institutions are supported, not by the State, but by gifts of private 
individuals,””* whereas in those countries, the State undertakes to per- 
form many of those necessary and charitable duties, which, at the 
same time, it encourages private munificence to aid it in fulfilling.” 


The evidence given before that committee, shows by what 
laws this unsatisfactory state of things has been established ; 
and a general modification of them we earnestly recommend 
to all who are interested in the welfare of the poor and needy. 


* Vide Mr. Bach’s evidence —Report on Mortmain, p. 96. 
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In this case, as in the former, a recurrence to ancient princi- 
ples will be found to be our wisest policy, for, ‘‘ from the 
accession of Elizabeth to the accession of George II., the 
prevailing and predominant feeling of the country was in 
favour of piety, using the term in the most extensive sense. 
The Church, the Crown, the Legislature, the People, and 
above all, the Lawyers, gave every kind of encouragement to 
pious purposes,” and in asking for legislative changes in 
favour of charity, we are only asking for what the constitution 
in its most glorious times fully and cheerfully accorded. 
Hampered, apparently, by the terms of reference, the com- 
mittee do not in their report expressly state the changes they 
would recommend ; but from a careful perusal of the evi- 
dence, and following the analogy of the recent Irish Bequests’ 
Bill, we should say, that the repeal of the 9th Geo. II. ¢. 36, 
accompanied by a short and intelligible law, prohibiting the 
alienation of land, or bond fide real property, to any body or 
bodies, politic or corporate, for any charitable purpose, unless 
by deed or will executed three months, and enrolled previous 
to the donor’s death, with a specification of those Finds of 
property which may be deemed bond fide real, would afford, 
on the one hand, all the security to heirs which the present 
intricate laws intend but do not provide, and on the other, 
that fair encouragement to charity which the times so griev- 
ously require. 

We have laid great stress on the duty of improving the 
cottages of the poor; we then pens Poe | the subject solely 
in its relation to individual landlords, who are unquestionably 
called upon to lose no time, and spare no expense, in effecting 
this most necessary reform: but cannot the ee ba acting 
in the spirit of other times, aid those individual landlords, 
either positively or negatively, in the performance of this 
duty? Positive encouragement, perhaps, cannot well be af- 
forded, but that negative countenance to good, which consists 
in prohibition of bad, may be reasonably looked for from the 
State. The law of last session, which regulated building in 
the metropolis, contains many provisions which may be most 
beneficially applied to all towns and villages throughout the 
kingdom, and would present an effectual check, which all 
testimony shows to be needed, against the erection of those 
undrained, ill-ventilated cottages, now, alas! so often to be 
met with in every county. 

Whether it would be wise, considering the rapid increase 
of population, and the notorious difficulty of providing any 
sort of accommodation for them, to add some regulations 
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similar to those which passed into a law in 1589, as to the 
minimum of land which should be attached to each cottage, 
and the maximum of persons it should hold, we can give no 
positive opinion: but of the wisdom of the first suggestion 
we entertain no doubt, and we trust the government will 
speedily adopt it. Those landlords, then, who are anxious to 
build commodious comfortable cottages, will not be deterred 
from doing so by the miserable competition of speculators, to 
whose uncontrolled avidity the families of the poor are now so 
frequently consigned. 

It is almost certain, from the great interest taken by people 
of all classes, from the poorest mechanic to the richest peer, 
in the various attempts which have been made during the last 
three years to consolidate and amend the laws relating to en- 
closures, and the hiring of land for the poor, that before long 
some measure on the subject will become law. We have 
recommended such a change in the administration of poor- 
law relief as should set the able-bodied poor to work on 
the land, instead of immuring them in houses of idleness. 
In making that proposal, we know we are rather opposed 
by the report of the House of Commons’ committee on allot- 
ments, who say, ‘‘ Your committee cannot indulge the hope 
that the management of allotments will ever be very satis- 
factorily conducted by the parochial authorities, and they have 
reason to doubt the propriety of its resting in the same hands 
as the administration of the poor law; and they would be 
glad to see the necessary powers confided to trustees such as 
they have mentioned, or to any other body of persons who 
would effectually carry out the intentions of the legislature ;” 
but this applies to land which should be reserved for the poor 
out of enclosures, as well as to land hired by churchwardens, 
or guardians of the poor, and we cannot but think that dis- 
tinction in considering the question, should be kept in view. 
It may be advisable to vest the management of the former in 
a body separate from the legal guardians of the poor, but if, 
as we hold, the latter is to be a substitute for the workhouse, 
it is reasonable its management should devolve upon the con- 
stituted poor-law authorities. With this proviso and explana- 
tion, we entirely agree in the observation made to rather than 
by that committee :— 

“‘ That the increased value which the passing of a general Enclosure 
Act would confer on the property possessed by individuals in common 
lands, renders it equitable for parliament to make provision in such an 
act for the benefit of the industrious poor, and of the rate-payers : 
more especially as the enclosure of most common land deprives some 
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poor persons of advantages which they would otherwise enjoy, either 
by sufferance, by payment, or by rights which have been extinguished 
‘ They would suggest that powers should be given to the 
majority of parties interested to set apart such portion of the land to 
be enclosed as they might think fit, for the purpose of being so let out 
to the poor, and that this land should then be vested in trustees, who 
would have power to manage it according to their discretion.” 


On this subject of a general Enclosure Bill great differences 
of opinion, and we fear much ignorance, prevail ; and as what- 
ever course the legislature adopts on it, must have great 
influence on the condition of the people, we crave leave to 
express our opinion about it. There can be little doubt that 
Lord Worsley is right in asserting that a general Enclosure 
Act, if properly simple and easy in its operation, would bring 
into cultivation a large tract of land now uncultivated, and 
productive of very little good to the poor, thus affording bene- 
ficial employment to thousands, and increasing the corn produce 
of our own soil; nor can there be much difference of opinion 
as to the expensive and unjust working of the existing Private 
Enclosure Bill system, by which lawyers are enriched, and the 
poor made poorer: a slight examination of any such bill will 
satisfy the most prejudiced inspector. The land pernoen to 
be enclosed is apportioned among those who have legal rights, 
the lord of the soil obtaining the lion’s share, those who can 

rove no legal right getting nothing; unless the acre, which 
Mr. Hume obtained for public purposes out of every enclosure, 
can be said to be the property of the “have nots ;” but the 
disposal of this solitary acre is left to those interested in the 
enclosure, and it is generally selected for its inconvenient posi- 
tion, or sterility of its soil, so that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred that clause is a dead letter ; and the acre apportioned 
to the poor is before long the only barren and desolate spot in 
the whole tract. Sometimes, however, though very seldom, a 
few acres have been set aside for the benefit of the poor; and 
in these cases one would imagine the poor would be benefited 
by such a provision ; but no! the ‘‘ benefit of the poor” means 
now-a-days ‘‘the diminution of the poor-rate ;” and we have 
lately heard of eleven acres of land set apart for the poor, 
diverted in this shameful manner. For these reasons it is 
clear to us that the present system, while by its costliness it 
prevents much land being brought into cultivation, does not 
secure the poor man’s equitable right to some compensation 
for the damage he sustains in the enclosure of that common, 
on which his pig, his donkey, or his goose used to procure a 
scanty feed, and his children an abundant feast of sunshine 
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and of air. This point we lay much stress on, because both in 
Parliament and out of it, the zealous defenders of popular 
rights rail most loudly against any general Enclosure Act, 
however just and humane its provisions may be, while they 
complacently allow, session after session, private Enclosure 
Bills, unjust and defective as we have described them, to slip 
through the legislature; and then, by a curious process of 
reasoning, urge the evils resulting from their own laziness, as 
an argument against a wise and just measure, which should 
prevent a recurrence of those very evils for the future! We 
are, therefore, in favour of some such general Act; not one 
based on the narrow and dangerous principles which Lord 
Worsley seems wedded to, but on the more liberal and wise 
spirit which was observable in Mr. Ferrand’s measure, and 
should the legislature determine to pass such a law, we 
believe unmixed good will result from it; the produce of our 
soil will be increased, employment will be afforded, wages will 
rise, the poor people will see their rights, it may be their pre- 
judices, respected and attended to, and a threatened enclosure, 
instead of summoning up mistrust and disaffection, will, in 
every rural district, be a signal for hope and satisfaction. 
Magistrates and farmers, clergymen and squires, are all 
now pretty nearly agreed that the beer-shops, as at present 
allowed, are the fruitful source of vice and misery to the 
working population ; the beer-shop has taken the place of the 
gin-palace in popular tales of horror; and the recent agricul- 
tural movement against the malt-tax finds one of its chief 
arguments in the demoralizing effects produced by compelling 
the agricultural labourer to purchase his beer there, instead of 
brewing it at home. We will assume the evil to be as great as 
it is described to be, (although in many instances we fancy the 
discomforts of home have as much to do with sending a man 
to the beer-shop as its own proper allurements,) because the 
testimony to it is unanimous and universal, and proceed to 
say a few words on the subject. We are not among those 
who would deprive the poor man of his beer; exposed to a 
hard day’s toil, under such a climate as ours, often but poor! 
fed, nes scantily clothed, subject to all the influences which 
induce low fevers, and lastly witnessing, to say the least of it, no 
disinclination from generous liquors in the classes above them, 
who physically must need that support much less; we cannot 
see either the wisdom or the charity of throwing impediments 
in the way of our peasants obtaining that fair quantity of 
drink to which Englishmen are, as it were, historically accus- 
tomed. We, therefore, do not quarrel with the principle on 
rR 2 
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which the present system of beer-shops was founded, but 
believing the good effects expected from them, if not entirely 
unfulfilled, have, at any rate, been accompanied by greater 
evils, we shall be happy to see any legislative change which 
shall, mediately, or immediately, remove the bad, while it 
conserves the good results of the Beer Bill. This, it is said, 
and we think with good show of reason, the abolition of the 
malt tax would effect, by making malt so cheap as to place it 
within the reach of the poor man for brewing purposes, thus 
securing him his favourite and wholesome beverage apart 
from the injurious concomitants of the beer-shop. If this 
proposition be satisfactorily established, no consideration of 
revenue should be allowed to prevent a practical conclusion 
being drawn from it, unless it can be said that in the nineteenth 
century revenue is of more importance than the morals and 
happiness of the people from whom it is drawn. The sum 
which would thus be lost to the revenue would easily be made 
up by a slightly increased income and property tax—a tax 
levied for the most part on the wealth of the rich, not—as the 
malt tax—on the necessaries of the poor. We have said this 
much, presuming the truth of certain assertions; if, on the 
other hand, they in discussion before Parliament should turn 
out to be badly founded, it will then be necessary to apply 
a more immediate remedy to the evil complained of, and 
revise the existing laws relating to beer-shops. 

According to many people, a still more important alteration 
in modern statutes, and one more imperatively called for, is a 
revision of the Game Laws; and here also the social improve- 
ment of the agricultural labourer is the great end proposed. 
If however we spoke doubtfully on the Jast topic, we must 
speak still more doubtfully on this; not because we approve 
of, or wish even to palliate, the monstrous battues which have 
drawn public attention so forcibly to the subject, but because 
we see great difficulties in the way of any satisfactory legis- 
lation upon it. This seems to us one of those cases in which 
individual exertions must do more than the law, and in which, 
in proportion as the law is feeble, the responsibility on indi- 
viduals is strong. It may be, we think it would be, difficult 
and dangerous for the State to say to the Duke of this, or 
Lord so-and-so, ‘‘ the woods and shrubberies round your 
house are your own, you may put daffodils or turkey-cocks, 
primroses or sheep, into them, and he who trespasses in them, 
and breaks a bough or steals a sheep, shall suffer for his 
offence ; but if you harbour hares, or feed pheasants there, 
which you ignorantly care more for than you care for flower 
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or shrub, the suarer of your hare, or shooter of your pheasant, 
shall receive the encouragement of immunity from me ;” but 
can there be a doubt as to the duty of those whom by nothing 
short of a most cruel necessity the State will be justified in 
thus addressing? Surely, surely it isincumbent on them to see 
whether a love of sport, if the facile slaughter of birds and 
beasts only one stage removed from the tameness of the stubble- 
field and the poultry-yard can be so designated, be not leading 
them to throw grievous temptations in the way of their poor 
neighbours and dependants, to foster evil habits among them, 
and not very remotely to endanger their own high position by 
depriving them in their hours of amusement and recreation of 
the sympathy of those below them ! 

Reason as we may, it is impossible to persuade a rustic mind 
of the truth of two propositions such as the following, on which 
the extreme game preservers seem to rely, “ First, that hares 
and pheasants are fere nature, and therefore properly objects 
of sporting pursuit; but that, secondly, they stand in the same 
category as sheep and fowls, and therefore as such are sacred.” 
We do not say that this seeming paradox may not be justly 
asserted by law, but we say experience shows the popular 
mind cannet be so educated as to perceive the truth of it: 
sheep-stealing, orchard-robbing, drunkenness, even idleness 
and fox-destroying are felt and acknowledged to be wrong: 
what is it, then, which in spite of prosecutions and convictions, 
teachings and threatenings, gamekeepers and magistrates, 
renders poaching, in the poor man’s eye, so trivial an offence, 
and in defiance of the heavy penalties attaching to it, so fa- 
vourite a trade? We ask this question, not to defend the 
poacher : he breaks directly the law of man, and by implication 
that of God ; but to entreat our great game-preservers to apply 
themselves honestly to its solution. Admit if you please poach- 
ing to be a breach of the eighth commandment; when Alfred 
hung ornaments of gold on trees in the highway, to have taken 
one of them would have been a theft, {and would doubtlessly 
have been so punished ; but what would be said of a man who 
was now to hang his watch ina brier, not by accident, but by de- 
sign, save that he was tempting the poor and needy? Itis in this 
light we would have our rural aristocracy regard game and the 
game-laws : if they did so no new laws would be requisite. It is 
only when reared, and fed, and fostered by art, shall we add, 
and protected by a particular law? that fere nature become ob- 
noxious to the lawless pursuit of the poacher. Let eo 
resume its nature and natural quantity, and sport will not 
suffer, though poaching will become extinct. 
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We fear some of our readers will be tempted to say, “ If this 
is all the State can do to ameliorate the condition of the people, 
our boasted constitution cannot be worth much :” but we are 
not presuming to limit the power or the wisdom of the State in 
that direction. On the contrary, at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle we expressly vindicated active legislation ; only we shrink 
from encouraging the idea, which is undoubtedly on the increase, 
that by some one masterpiece of modern law-making, misery 
and vice are to disappear from the face of the land. One great 
and stirring class of politicians have for years been sedulously 
preaching that a repeal of the Corn Laws would effect a social 
regeneration : we should deprecate that repeal, were it only on 
the ground of the despairing revulsion which would needs 
ensue, when 


‘“*Tn cellar, cell, and cave, 
The overworked, and overtaxed, the starving and the slave,” 


discovered, as we are convinced they would discover, but small 
relief from that empirical panacea.* On the other hand again, 
earnest minded men, seeing peasants and their families in some 
agricultural counties subsisting on7s, or 8s.a week, and artizans 


in other districts on even smaller pittances, are proposing to 
revive an exploded system, and to regulate wages by law. 
Now, without venturing to condemn unhesitatingly all inter- 
ference in all possible cases of the State between the giver and 
receiver of wages, we would warn those gentlemen of the ex- 
treme difficulty which the altered circumstances of the country 
would infallibly oppose to any such attempt, and the great 
probability, arguing from experience, of its failing to produce 
the beneficent effects expected from it. We presume—for at 
present no definitive plan that we are aware of has been sub- 
mitted to the public—we presume the old statutes for the 
rating of wages would form the basis of the new law, with this 
most material difference, that whereas all the statutes on the 
subject from the reign of Edward III. to that of James L., 
prohibited giving more than, and did not insist on giving the 
wages rated by, the justices, a minimum and not a maximum 


* In the “‘ Christian Examiner,’’ a dissenting organ, for January, 1845, we find 
the following. ‘‘ The League! How do the bosoms of the hard-working artizan 
and ingenious mechanic beat with fervent hope when they hear of the doings of the 
League. In it they see the abridger of their daily toil, the alleviator of their 
physical sufferings, the exalter of their intellectual position, the instrument of their 
social and political elevation,—in fine, the regenerator of their manhood.’’ If the 
poor people believe one tithe of this rodomontade, how bitter will be their disap- 
pointment, how sullen their despair, when, the nostrum having been applied, the 
charm is broken, and the juggle at-an end. 
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would be set out by the new law. But have we any reason to 
suppose that the justices of a county, in fixing the minimum 
of wages, than which under no circumstances it shall be lawful 
for one man to offer, and another to accept, a smaller wage, 
would decree a sum higher than, or even so high as, the pre- 
vailing wages of the county? Surely not; and the result we 
fear would be, that a certain low standard being almost inevi- 
tably adopted by them, would acquire as it were a legislative 
sanction, and afford a ready excuse to grasping employers for 
measuring the reward of their labourers by it. We do not deny 
that in some cases where extreme misery would otherwise 
accept work at starvation wages, such a minimum might 
operate beneficially, but even here it might, and sometimes no 
doubt would, act as a preventive to employment altogether. 
We cannot therefore advise a recurrence to the old laws which 
gave justices power to regulate wages: and in any other way a 
legal rating of wages in agriculture seems to us almost im- 
practicable. Agriculture never was a trade, the members of 
which could come together, pass bye-laws, inflict penalties, 
regulate prices and wages, like the ancient trade-corporations. 
Nor do we imagine it can ever become so: the suggestion 
therefore of Sismondi which Lord Howick adopted ana placed 
before the House of Commons with the force and clearness 
which characterise him, of reconstructing the old guilds, com- 
bining in them the employer and the employed, and giving to 
their united decisions, when approved by the Sovereign in Privy 
Council, the force of law, would not apply to agriculture. 
The legislature, however, would do well to give its most serious 
consideration to that important subject, and we are not without 
hope that the vigorous mind and administrative talent of Lord 
Howick may eventually change the antagonism of employers 
and employed, which now so painfully marks the iron, coal, and 
other great trades of this country, into mutual confidence and 
good will. Whatcan be more disgraceful than the picture 
now presented by the hostile attitude of masters and men in the 
coal districts, where a lawyer has a permanent salary of 800/. 
a-year to fight the battles of the latter, at least when they adopt 
the peaceful mode of litigation, against the former; or in the 
manufacturing districts of Leicestershire and Nottinghamshire, 
where societies are formed, and subscriptions raised, to carry 
into the courts of law the complaints of the framework knitters 
against their masters? Is it too much to say that, instead of 
kindness and faith, animosity and distrust constitute the rela- 
tions at present subsisting between the two classes ? 

In treating of the proposed repeal of the malt tax, we inci- 
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dentally expressed our approbation of the income and property 
tax: the broad principle on which we ground that approbation 
is, that it taxes the rich and spares the poor ; and such. a tax is, 
in our opinion, cheaply purchased by the petty annoyances to 
which the mode in which it is administered may here and there 
subject people. At the same time, every mitigation which is 
practicable, and consistent with that great principle, should 
be adopted by the legislature; and in this spirit we would 
venture to suggest that the tax should be levied, in the case of 
trades and professions, not from the income returned, but 
from the capital which that income may be assumed to repre- 
sent. It is true that this alteration would not remove the 
annoyance which is felt in disclosing the state of a man’s 
affairs to commissioners, but it would remove that suspicion of 
hardship which now unquestionably exists. We are the more 
anxious to see the income tax put upon the most satisfactory 
possible footing, because a feeling in favour of such direct 
taxation upon wealth instead of indirect taxation on articles 
of consumption is on the increase, in which feeling we are 
disposed to share. 

We omitted in our remarks on the Poor Laws to speak 
with commendation of an amendment to the Bill of last 
session, proposed, if we remember rightly, by Mr. Borthwick, 
which would have made the parish clergy ex officio guar- 
dians of the poor. To say of a law vitally affecting the 
poor, that it almost discountenanced the consecrated guardian 
of the poor from assuming that character legally, would, we 
should have thought, been to condemn that law: but in spite 
of Mr. Duncombe’s assertion (which he, of all men, would 
not have made unless it had been notoriously true) that the 
poor people desired that amendment to be carried, the House 
of Commons, by the advice of Sir James Graham, rejected it. 
This odious anomaly, which implies so foolish and uncharitable 
a dread of the clergy, we hope to see put an end to, and the 
clergyman of every parish freely admitted to the Board which 
is to decide on the temporal fate of his poorer parishioners. 

We here bring our remarks to a close: not that they might 
not be protracted to a far greater length, but because we fear 
to tire the patience of our readers. It will be seen that while 
we do not rate very highly the will or the power of the legis- 
lature to work out that social reform which the country so 
alarmingly needs, we do not, on the other hand, proclaim its 
utter incapacity, and throw all the work and all the respon- 
sibility on individuals. There is work enough and respon- 
sibility enough for both, and they who would absolve the 
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State from all share in the common burthen are, to our mind, 
teachers of revolution; for to announce to a suffering people 
that all the majesty, and pomp, and historical grandeur of the 
kingly polity above them is nothing better than a gilded sham; 
that Queens and Houses of Parliament, nay, even Convoca- 
tions and Prelates, can do nothing for them, is but a negative 
way to invite them to rise in their despair, and to destroy such 
terrible mockery. But however pure the motives, however 
great the abilities of those statesmen who hold this fatal 
doctrine, their number is too small to resist the weighty cur- 
rent of public opinion and public necessity which is now setting 
so strongly the other way. If they will not assist the State in 
its emergency, they must give place to others that will; and 
among all the dangers and miseries of the time, it is a great 
consolation and encouragement to see that such men, both 
willing and able, are confined to no school of politics, and are 
deterred by no party differences, from acting heartily in concert 
on any great social question. Those two memorable words of 
Dr. Hook, spoken while advocating the Ten Hours Bill at 
Leeds, ‘* Perish party!” found many a sympathizer both in 
and out of Parliament, and we rejoice to think that it is so. 
While, therefore, it is useless to shut our eyes to the fact of 
great and imminent danger hanging over our country, and 
while we admit that the exertions of individuals and the pro- 
gressive influence of the Church must be mainly relied on to 
dissipate those clouds, still at the close of these remarks we 
revert to the proposition we have before laid down, and we 
call upon the legislature to revise our existing, and to devise 
fresh laws, in the spirit of olden times, in a practice adapted 
to our present necessities. 

The two great fundamental evils which are rapidly and 
visibly eating away the heart of English society are plainly in 
view, acknowledged to be such by Whig and Tory, by 
Chartist and Economist,—the chasm daily growing wider 
between the orders of society, and the consequent increasing 
luxury of the rich and misery of the poor. Laws may not 
directly or immediately remove these evils ; Robespierre expe- 
rienced their inability to effect that ; but they may indirectly 
and mediately, by encouraging and repelling, by rewarding 
and punishing, enable the individuals of a nation to restore it 
once again to happiness and faith. Statutes and enactments, 
though impotent to save, may be powerful to destroy: by 
checking the free current of industry—by entangling charity 
in the meshes of quibbling litigation—by favouring the rich 
and great, and treating with mistrust the poor and needy—by 
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lacing the icy hand of secular power on the Church of God— 
= fostering the increase of wealth, and by chaining the poor 
man to his poverty—by all these, and by similar means, may 
the whole social system above the poor and working man be 
rendered oppressive and odious to him, and liable to speedy 
and terrible destruction. We have shown how some of these 
fatal tendencies may be changed,—how our legislation may 
adopt others of a happier sort ; and he must entertain a more 
contemptuous and slighting opinion of the vaunted wisdom 
and enlightenment of our age and senators than we carf own 
to, who, looking back at the past annals of England, surveying 
the present condition of the country, and scrutinizing the 
temper and intelligence of the people, shall arrive at the 
desponding conclusion, 


“* Truth would you speak, or save a sinking land, 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand.”’ 
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CRITICAL SKETCHES. 


Art. IX.—Love’s Legends: Adhemar’s Vow: Bertha: The Peri. 
Poems by Archer Gurney. Mitchell, 1845. 


Tuts is emphatically the “ Age of Iron.” They who live in it, and 
would, ere leaving, carve their name-ciphers on the Obelisk of Fame, 
must seek a tablet of firestone amid the smelting furnaces of a rail- 
factory, or take their alternative and die like a dog—to be buried 
tombless. 

Unlucky the man who in these regenerate days has nothing of the 
mechanic in him—no spice of the “ operative’ in his compounded 
clay! What though he “can neither spin, nor reap,” is he neverthe- 
less without his uses? Not so: yet they are of a quality not in 
demand—scarcely in estimation, unless they be born of the mine, and 
nourished at the stock-mart. 

Poetry is a drug ; why, therefore, will men persist in “ exhibiting” 
their samples of ‘simples ?” The pill won't go down, gild it as you 
may: not even the “antique story” that is musty with the mould of 
ages, redolent of primeval vigour and freshness proper to lusty juve- 
nescence—the freshness of the soul—is ever now heard in this our 
land of anvil-strokes and piston-puffs, if it come not in the type- 
tailoring of arabesques, and all sorts of bedizenments in the shape of 
tickets of introduction, stamped, like broad-arrow marks of outlay and 
pocket-expenditure, in every page. Goethe perhaps offered the true 
solution to this enigma, when he affirmed in the frankness of what he 
calls ** Confession,” that no man can act against his natural impulse— 
we must be always removing our candlesticks from under the bushels 
of concealment, even though they contain rushlights only ; and when 
a man has achieved verses, he must cackle about them out loud, like 
a hen that has laid an egg—they must “ go to print”’—they must, at 
the least, be no worse off than any thing that Sternhold and Hopkins 
ever did—* appointed to be said and sung” in every tabernacle of the 
kingdom—in short, the poet persuades himself 

“‘ He must proclaim them, sad or sweet, 
Be they a torment, be they a treat.” 

Coleridge it was, who maintained that the composition of poetry was 
for him its own “exceeding great reward.” No doubt of it! So it 
would be to any man who possessed the peculium of so well appointed an 
officina musarum as was his. So long as that Apelles of poetry could 
evoke the glowing embodiments of his fancy, and clothe them in such 
creations as Christabel, the “lovely ladye,” and Genevieve, with the 
suffused eye, so sweetly gliding, what further recompence could he de- 
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sire? Who can deny that it is far better to dissolve in dreams like these, 
than to sit eating the sorrel of sour labour, in the “ sober certainty of 
waking” spleen? Who would not feed on crumbs, beggar-fashion, 
with Belisarius, than hunger in ermine with the Seventh Harry? and 
yet, we say unto you, young poets! that he who writes poetry to live 
(quite another thing from living to write poetry) had better wrap 
himself at once in the decent composure of a dying Cesar, whilst the 
strength is in him, and the yet untattered purple about his body, lest 
the asp of despair eat into his heart's core, and his Muse, as did the 
handmaiden of Egypt’s Queen, prove the officious minister to his 
mortal throes.— But this is preaching.— 

The author of the unpretending volume before us is not “ unknown 
to fame.” Mr. Archer Gurney has already acquired what the heralds 
of the old tournaments were wont to call “ los,’”’ in the service of the 
Muse: he has, if we recollect aright, broken a spear in the “ tilt-yard at 
Westminster,” on a very memorable occasion, when one of the marshals 
of the lists, with his leaden baton, smote our champion cruelly about 
the nose-bridge ; but his “ beaver” was not ‘‘ up,” and he recoiled not 
from his saddle-seat, notwithstanding the buffet. Then rose he in his 
stirrups, and reached his assailant, with his life-preserver, such a lunge 
into the fifth rib, that the sound thereof was heard beyond the 
barriers, and the heavy-batoned marshal was fain to withdraw privily, 
forlorn and discomfited; and he has never been heard of since that 
day. 

The Dame in whose behalf this “ derring-do” was enacted, was, we 
beg our readers to observe, no other than the famous “ Helena” ot 
‘Troy—or rather, of Goethe—in whose service Mr. Gurney had, like 
a true knight, enlisted himself to do battle, as her champion in the 
English tongue. Is it to be marvelled, therefore, that, like all who 
ever swore homage to that peerless Beauty, he should have had to fight 
for her against contesting claimants and rivals for her smiles assailing 
him on all sides ? 

Now what on earth should our author's translation of the book called 
* Helena,” and the criticisms and contentions thereanent, have to do with 
the subject of these pages? Just this: he who has once accomplished 
a good thing, in letters (and if, as one Will Shakspeare hath it, it be 
‘a kind of good thing, to say well”—how much better a kind of thing 
it must be, to write well!) and rests contented with his effort, ever 
after must submit to the imputation (howsoever undeserved) of be- 
longing to the Zephyr-breed of aromatic men, who philander with the 
Muse, for want of opportunity, and having, at length, and by accident 
as it were, obtained it by meeting her “ once a maying,” have been 
permitted to * fill her with a daughter fair ;” so, consummated their 
destiny, and straightway have died, even as the ephemerz are fabled, 
of exhaustion. Now, in order to gainsay this anticipatory verdict, 
and to prove, pre@missis non obstantibus, that the “ man’s a man for a’ 
that,” and not a mere leaf-grub that lives just so long as the mulberry 
is green—(for, we have it on Martial’s authority, 

“‘Consumpto moritur pulex salicto”)— 
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such a man (you will observe) is impelled into print as speedily as may 
be after his first plunge, to the end that he may, by striking out arms 
and legs, left and right, give evidence of his undiminished force, and show 
to all and sundry interested in the spectacle, how he is still able and 
willing to put forth his powers upon the adequate occasion, notwith- 
standing the experience of former captious critic-handling, be it for 
Helena, or be it for Glumdalclutch—for anything, in short, having a 
long petticoat, and the word “muse” bound for philactery about her 
front—and this, we take it, is the test of true chivalry, in whose pre- 
sence, still, ‘* Love is the theme,” as is proved by divers passages (the 
title-page in especial) of the book before us—“ and a hacknied theme, 
too!” growls the cynic. Nay, by the rood! a delicate theme, and a 
dainty! most dainty and delicate—yea, by the mass! he who doubteth 
hath only to read this book of Mr. Gurney’s, which may be very fitly 
designated a perfect pocket Froissart of pretty little picked chronicles 
pertaining to the erotic Lady, and her son Dan Cupid, “ the hero of a 
hundred fights,” and more valiant than a Gaston de Foix, or the Beau 
Sabreur of my Lord Buonaparte. 


** XaXerov ro pn pidnrat, 
Xaderov be Kat prrnoa, 
Xaderwrepoy Ce ravrwr, 
"Arorvyxave gidovrra,” 


wrote the Tean bard a thousand years and more ago, and posterity 
has affirmed his judgment : 
“ O love! thou may’st dawn from affliction and gloom, 

As roses from darkest graves spring ; 

No heart can resist thee—thy whisper is doom : 

Thou art soft as the cradle, and deep as the tomb, 

And all things thy majesty sing.” 

(Gurney—Adhemar’s Vow, p. 17.) 

And yet, despite Anacreon and Mr. Gurney, the ladies who love, are, 
nevertheless, not of equal force, numerically, with those who are 
beloved: for does not every man jack of us fall into very inextricable 
love every Spring season—(wenn die Stimme der Liebe erwacht !—as 
we once heard old Blumenbach’s centenary squeak ejaculate, before 
his panting class, on a hot summer's eve) ? for so it is, we are all of 
us desperate, until we recover, by means of much senna, and specifics 
that grew not in the time of Ovid, when the disease was nullé me- 
dicabilis herbd. 

It grieves us much that we cannot offer to our readers some few of 
the many very sweet passages we had marked for extract from 
* Adhemar’s Vow,” and also from the second poem, “‘ Bertha, a legend 
of Germany.’’ The opening stanzas of this last are as fine as any 
thing of Freiligrath’s, and are, indeed, very much after the manner of 
that popular lyric poet of modernGermany. All, except ‘ The Peri,” 
are of chivalric sinew in conception and in execution. Purity of 
thought, propriety of diction, and an earnest endeavouring after that 
ideal of beauty, which the fervid Keats pronounced to be “a joy for 
ever” to him who once should possess it, are conspicuous throughout 
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the pages of this little outpouring from the Helicon of a heart warm 
as the ‘‘sweet South, that gently breathes on banks of violets.” The 
muse of Mr. Gurney is well able to take captive the surrendered sense, 
and set one a pondering the words of old-fashioned Monsieur de 
Malherbe : 
“* Ces vieux contes d'honneur, invisibiles chiméres ; 
Qui naissent aux cerveaux des maris et des meres, 
Estoient-ce impressions qui pussent aveugler un jugement si cler ?” 








Art. X.—Spain, Tangier, §c. Visited in 1840 and 1841. By 
X. Y. Z. London: Clarke, Pall Mall. 1845. 


A more amusing book of Travels we have seldom or never met with. 
There is a playful sprightliness, a kindly ‘* bonhommie,” a quantum of 
such strong common sense to be found within this volume, that no 
reader will regret the hours which he devotes to its perusal. The views 
of the author (or rather authoress) are generally just and moderate. 
Indeed, if any fault is to be found, they may be said to err upon the 
side of moderation. Never, however, has Spain been more graphically 
described, more clearly placed before us, with her rancid oil, her ban- 
ditti, her muleteers, her painters, her cities, her deserts, and her—what 
not,in fine? The Pyrenees are admirably delineated in the commence- 
ment of the work. Itis impossible for words to give a more graphic 
notion of natural scenes than has been offered by the author of these 
letters in the opening contrast drawn betwixt the Pyrenees and the 
Alps. The lively anecdotes which are interspersed throughout these 
pages serve, too, to give a charming effect to the whole. Here 
is an amusing incident. The travellers mount by night one of the 
steepest heights of the Pyrenees, to view the sunrise from the summit. 

he ascent is one of great difficulty and danger. On the peak (that 
**du Midi de Bigorre”) they found—or, to continue ipsissimis verbis, 
—‘*‘ we found an individual, who we learnt had reached the top very 
early to be in time for the sunrise. What think you of this being, 
who, when told the orb of day was about to appear, refused to get up 
to look at what he had come so far to see. He was too sleepy! 
Must I own the individual was an Englishman ?” 

Here is a most graphic picture of Spain, which, alas! has lost much 
of its ancient glory :— 

** Accordingly, since the 29th of last month, behold us, in the centre of thi 
‘land of love, romance, and glory,’ so called; but alas! the spirit of Don Quixote 
seems to have flown up with him and his squire to the moon, when they took their 
renowned trip to that crazed luminary, and not to have come down again. ‘’Tis 
true, "tis pity; pity ’tis, tis true.’ The gallant night serenaders have vanished, 
guitars and all, with petticoat Ferdinand, black inquisition, and jolly monks. A 
traveller may no longer enjoy the pleasing excitement of picking up dead bodies 
under fair ladies’ casements; or of being carried off some fine night into a pitiless 
dungeon, without friend or foe knowing what has become of him. Alas! for these 
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interesting little dramas !—racks, cords, wheels, and thumbscrews, have gone to 
the regions of Jack the Giant-killer and Tom Thumb, to whom the last-named 
instruments of diversion legitimately belong. You may even spell a newspaper, or 
read a book that has never had mother Church’s imprimatur on it; or say some- 
thing of what you think about kings and queens (and knaves?) nay, actually assert 
your soul is your own, without being nabbed by any polite familiar, or compelled, 
whether you will or no, to enlighten the world in an auto-da-fé. And we that have 
come four hundred and thirty-nine miles British for the express purpose of being 
astonished, frightened to death, locked up and let out again, run to within an inch 
of our lives—amused, in short! It is too provoking!” 


There is more of this, and more equally good of its kind; but we 
are compelled to pause. We had marked various passages for quo- 
tation, and especially intended to give one most graphic description of 
Tangiers, but we have not space. Be it only remarked in conclusion, 
that this most amusing book is composed in the form of letters, and 
that we trust other works of the same nature, may yet emanate from 
the same clever authoress. 








Art. XI.—Diary of Travels in France and Spain. By the Rev. 
Francis Trench. In Two Vols. London: Bentiey. 1845. 


We have here a work of a graver order, also deserving of much com- 
mendation, chiefly from the beautiful Christian spirit which seems to 
animate all the thoughts and direct all the steps of the reverend 
author. He evidently belongs to what is generally considered the 
evangelical party in the Church; yet is there such gentleness, such 
Christian moderation, such sweetness of disposition evident throughout 
these pages, that we think the staunchest high churchman may read 
his work with pleasure. Mr. Trench’s chief desire appears to have 
been an examination into the state of the Roman Catholic churches 
of France and Spain, as well as of the Protestant communities in the 
former country. The ignorance and superstition of the lower orders 
in some parts of the country appear to be most marvellous. Witness 
the story of the origin of the bear, supposed to have been originally 
a blacksmith, until transformed by the ‘‘ Bon Dieu,” the which story 
is first recounted by a boy of sixteen, but afterwards confirmed by a 
young man of three-and-twenty as absolutely true! The illustrations 
which are interspersed throughout the two volumes are very clever, 
and proceed from Mrs. Trench. They certainly increase the value 
of the work. Altogether, we can heartily recommend this Diary to 
our readers. 


Arr. XIJ.—Dramatic Sketches and other Poems. By the Rev. 
James Wills, A.M. Dublin: Curry, 


A inp of a highly cultivated order has evolved this unpretending 
volume. The minor poems have little real value, though there is 
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gentle sweetness in “‘ The Wild Flower” (p. 289), and ‘“‘ The Breeze” 
(p. 295), which ought not to pass unnoticed. Far more merit, low- 
ever, have the three dramatic sketches. The first of these, ‘‘ The 
Court of Darkness,’’ is a fine conception; some of the thoughts 
in which are also finely embodied. Witness the chorus on pp. 14 
and 15, commencing, ‘* Taunt not thy slaves, lord of the burning 
throne.” The “ Last Days of Nero” will probably please many 
readers. They want however vigour, both of design and execution, 
and remind one of the colourless paintings of ‘‘ Poussin,” or reflections 
cast on a world of shadows from that of reality and beauty. The 
third sketch, ‘‘ The Daughters of Time,” is by far the most valuable 
contribution to this volume. Itis also the most original in its tone, and 
shows a power of philosophical observation which proves the author 
an acute reasoner, if not a highly imaginative poet. The arguments 
of Change and Custom, who appear here as wordy disputants, are 
characteristic and admirable of their kind. This eclogue is well 
worthy of the attention of our readers. We may observe, in conclu- 
sion, that most of the works in this volume have appeared already in 


Blackwood's, the Dublin University, and other established periodicals. 
‘ 








Arr. XIII.—Lectures delivered at Literary and Mechanics’ Institutions. 
By William Henry Leatham. London: Longmans’, 


Tuere is good feeling and good sense in these lectures, though we 
cannot see any great utility in their publication. The History of 
Wakefield and its Antiquities is decidedly the most valuable. The 
author appears to have Whig tendencies. At least he extols Oliver 
Cromwell at the expence of Charles the First, belauds Mr. Macaulay 
to the skies, underrates Southey as a poet, and uses some of the 
“Jiberal” cant of the day. Still these signs may deceive. For it is 
difficult for those even who entertain correct opinions to maintain an 
equal correctness of expression, uninfluenced by the party jargon 
which they hear incessantly jabbered around them. 








Art. XIV.—Memoirs on Syria, &c.,§c.,&c. By Charles Fiott Barker, 
formerly Secretary to Mr. Consul -General Barker. London : 
Madden & Malcolm. 


Here is a short pamphlet with a gigantically long title, containing, 
however, valuable matter, and giving us much useful information. 
The apparent object of the author is to induce Europeans to settle in 
Syria, which he describes as “¢ a terrestial paradise.” 





Art. XV.—E£in und zwanzig Bogenaus der Schweiz. Herausgegeben 
von Georg Herwegh. Zurich, 


Tue vapid insolence of Young Germany was never more con- 
spicuously developed than in the volume now before us. The attacks 
on Christianity contained in it would be indescribably absurd were 
they not appallingly blasphemous. We will not contaminate our 
readers’ minds by more than an allusion to these sillinesses. Every- 
where, throughout this species of Review, the assumption is put 
forward that no man ever knew what freedom meant, or, indeed, ever 
wished for freedom, before its authors. The indignation expressed 
by one gentleman against some unfortunate Christian who has dared 
to express a wish for liberty is perfectly laughable. ‘‘ You, indeed !’’ he 
exclaims: ‘* you shall not be on our side. You must be for tyranny, 
and you shall be!” Who remembers not Gothe’s delightiul song 
for the triumphant Radicals ? 


‘* Nun sollte keiner mucken, 
Der nicht so denkt wie wir! ”’ 


Enough of such trash, Sallet, who has put Hegelian nonsense into 
the most halting and vulgar verse, is extolled as a second Shelley. 
Fools! Shelley was a poet. Your Sallet is not worthy even to be 


called a rhymester, despite his glorious self-assertion : 


‘* Und vor der Menschheit schreit ich gross, 
Noch durch Jahrhunderte daher.”’ 


‘‘Anp I in GREATNESS SHALL ADVANCE, 
For Centuries MANKIND BEFORE!”’ 


“ Armer Wicht!” This fool is dead—thanks be to Providence! 
but he has left his like behind him. However, the stupidity of this 
party has reached a climax at which it cannot long maintain itself. 
Can we wonder that the existence of such opinions should make the 
King of Prussia very cautious in his advances towards Constitutional 
Government? We are unwilling to give him advice, yet we cannot 
but consider him mistaken. Let him give Prussia an Upper House, 
by distinguishing the mediatised Princes and oldest Nobility, and 
confining their titles to their sons, adding to these the heads of the 
bureaucratic body and the dignitaries of the Church, and a Lower 
House may follow as of course. Ay, but the Church ?—There lies 
the difficulty. Had Prussia Christian faith and discipline, it would 
have long ago received a constitution. To leave this subject, turn we 
to Herwegh who has given us some furious songs in this volume. 
After all he is no poet. Freiligrath, whom he reviles so furiously, has 
tenfold more of the true bardic fire. Herwegh’s present productions 
are inferior to his earliest. They go over the same ground again, and 
try to make up in violence what is wanting in freshness and poetic 
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vigor. Still we remain grateful to this youth for the exposure of our 
favourite aversion, Prince Puckler Moskau. Of him wrote he, in 
allusion to his ‘‘ Letters of a Deceased,” (Briefe eines Verstorbenen,) 
we render freely— 


*¢ Dead Knight and soulless Spectre, 
Couch, couch thy lance on high, 
For thou shalt be my Hector, 

And thy Achilles I. 

Yes, croaking mortal raven, 
I hail thee with a shout, 
Despite thy crest a craven, 
Despite thy lance a lout. 


Thy fame all tongues entrammels, 
All men praise thee alone, 
Because such love for camels 
And coursers thou hast shown ; 
Hence with thy Arab science, 

To Sheiks and Emirs go! 

My glove, in proud defiance, 
Within thy tent I throw. 


The woes of Egypt’s nation 
Thou seem’st in heart to share, 
Yet see’st with resignation 
Thy fatherland despair,’’ &c. 
And again, 

‘To river Pleisse turn thee, 
Turn, turn to river Spree ; 
Not every Prince’s journey 
Shall make an Odyssey.”’ 


This is neat, pointed, truly stirring of its order. First rate, too, 
were the “‘ Reiterlied”” and ‘* Protest” in the old collection. There is 
nothing so good in this. Still Herwegh is very superior to a vulgar 
blusterer like Prutz, a dull rhymster like Seeger, or a silly versifier of 
the order of Hoffmann von Fallersleben. 








Arr. XVI.—Edwin the Fair and Isaac Comnenus. By Henry 
Taylor, Author of Philip Van Artevelde. Moxon. 


Tuer is a certain dull propriety of style, a respectable slowness, which 
excites the admiration of many kindred minds, and generally meets 
with loud and earnest praises from a special class of wordy critics. 
Envy is no doubt a very general, if not an universal passion : and 
what is usually called cleverness, that is, a certain capability of enter- 
taining and expressing commonplace thoughts, combined with some 
amount of knowledge, are extremely calculated to work envy of 
genius in their less fortunate possessors. This genius they never can 
obtain. They have toiled for years, they have thought and read, and 
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written; and now in the end of their labours, appears a young 
aspirant who by one single effort attains a height which they had 
never even dreamt of. Is it not natural that they should feel anger at 
this? It is so! How admirably has Gothe illustrated this in his 
immortal Tasso, when he makes the angry bard exclaim— 


‘« That, that, which Nature only can bestow ; 
Which ever unattainable must rest 
For labour, for endeavour ; neither gold 
Nor sword, nor wisdom, nor experience, 
Can aye possess of; that should he forgive ? 
He yield to me? He who with suber stiffness 
To conguer dreams the favour of the Muses ? 
Who, when the thoughts of many bygone poets, 
He strings in one, himself a poet fancies ? 
For rather would he yield the Prince’s grace, 
Which yet he gladly would to him confine, 
Rather than that high power which yon divine ones 
Bestowed on me, the homeless orphan youth.” 


Genius then excites the envy of mediocrity, at least in its dawn. 
When once established, of course, such critics know no worthier duty 
than to bow the knee before it. But, by a parity of reasoning, 
mediocrity we know revels in the triumphs of sober hardworking 
dulness. To this pitch of excellence under favouring circumstances it 
might itself attain. It seems to applaud itself whilst it extols its 
representative. To this natural sympathy may be attributed the 
loud acclaim which has hailed the appearance of Mr, Taylor’s works. 
They were in sooth the very sublime of mediocrity. Here was an 
opportunity for the everyday critic that was not to be lightly let slip. 
That opportunity was seized accordingly. Quarterlies, monthlies, 
weeklies, and dailies joined in the chorus of eulogy. Nothing but 
this absurd excess indeed (a writer in the Edinburgh declared Mr. 
Taylor the first poet of the day)—nothing but this, we say, could jus- 
tify the severity of our present tone. For in general we declare our- 
selves most decisive opponents to the negative style of criticism. We 
hold that praise can rarely do much harm even when undeserved, and 
may tend to develope latent faculties in the author’s mind yet unknown 
or undreamt of. 

There is, however, an exuberance of eulogy which requires casti- 
gation, when it tends to the injury of literature. Mr. Taylor’s books 
are very dull, but they are written in a poetical form and declared by 
the critics most admirable. The reader accordingly takes them up, 
studies them perseveringly for some time, and then finally throws the 
book aside as dull, because poetical, since its excellence has been 
already guaranteed to him ; and thus poetry loses in his estimation 
through Mr. Taylor’s attempts at it. Now this is a serious and not 
at all imaginary evil. Nothing is so injurious to poetry as the general 
eulogy and dissemination of works which everybody is taught to 
believe admirable, but which everybody in heart considers dull. So 
much in explanation of our self-inflicted task. Now to the works 
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before us. Edwin the Fair is an historical drama, in which no one 
character is dramatically painted, no one scene is dramatically wrought. 
All is reflective, didactic ; and, to use a slang expression which clearly 
conveys our meaning, particularly ‘‘ slow.” ‘* Isaac Comnenus was a 
youthful attempt, of which its author himself speaks lightly, and 
which we will therefore leave to its uncut obscurity, for we do not 
think that many who have waded through ‘* Edwin,” will have found 
courage to yawn over its elder but less pretending brother. To 
“Edwin” then will we confine our strictures, and these, for the present, 
must be brief. Indeed it is not special weakness in special passages 
which we would lay to the charge of Mr. Taylor,—but a continued ab- 
sence of vivifying power. The fable, it is true, is weakly told, and 
thus there are few dramatic situations. Yet one was there supplied 
by history, which Mr. Taylor would not miss. We allude to the 
severance of the royal consorts by Dunstan and his allies, here 
treated in the last scene of the second Act—and that, how weakly, 
how wretchedly! Here the gentle love of Elgiva, the fierce zeal of 
Dunstan, above all the noble anger of the youthful monarch might have 
been finely wrought out. The latter’s rage when Elgiva was borne away 
might have become appalling in a master’s hands. In Mr. Taylor's, it 
has only served to remind us of what it should have been. There is 
sometimes good intention in this half-poem, half-play, but this is all 
but invariably marred by weakness of execution. The opening scenes 
are perhaps the best, because we there expect the least. As we advance 
further, the sense of weariness weighs us down, and that precisely in 
those scenes and passages which if finely written might have all but 
electrified the reader. All the appurtenances of a play are here, many 
characters or would-be characters—kings, earls, bishops, ladies, monks, 
swineherds, jesters, fortune-tellers, and what not; but the primary 
essential is wanting, power to set all these springs in action. Lament- 
able failures are the female characters, Elgiva, a coquetish shrew, and 
Emma something still worse; witness the former’s ungentle language 
to the Queen Mother and Dunstan, and the latter’s converse with 
Ernway. Then the same position is absurdly repeated. Thus Elgiva 
loves Edwin, Earl Leolf loves Elgiva, Emma loves Earl Leolf, and 
Ernway loves Emma. All the characters are shadow-like, indistinct, 
void of true individuality. The language, too, is weak as well as the 
versification. Occasionally there is a Shakspearian twang about the 
former in separate lines, but this is evidently the result of reading, 
not of inward power. As instances of this, we may quote (Dunstan 
addresses a man counterfeiting Satan by cries) :— 


‘* Enough! come down. The screech-owl from afar 
Upbraids thy usurpation.”’ 


And again, Leolf’s speech, 


‘* The time 
Forces conclusions, and necessity 
Sits in the seat of counsel.”’ 
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But even this resemblance, valueless as it is, is rare. Dunstan’s 
character is perhaps not absolutely ill conceived. Yet there is no 
reality about the man. He is but a spokesman of Mr. Taylor’s views 
of monkery. ‘The King is worse than a shade. Earl Athulf and Earl 
Leolf are meant to be very different, but seem almost precisely the 
same. The songs introduced are beyond all description vapid. Perhaps 
the best of them is, 


‘* He was true and he was bold, 
Full of mirth as he could hold—’’ 


But we refrain. After all, “‘ Edwin the Fair” will be deemed a 
harmless work. Harmless in itself it is. Had it languished in obscu- 
rity we should have been the last to drag it forth. We have now per- 
formed, though somewhat carelessly, a needful duty. Once more we 
say, to look for absurd or specially weak lines would be an invidious 
task. There are even some pleasing passages, especially one respect- 
ing the wind and the trees, (which of course has not the slightest 
bearing on the play,) but the whole work is naught, and worse than 
naught. Rather would we be condemned to read a thousand ‘ bad” 
productions, than one such “ excellent’’ mediocrity as this. 





Art. XVII.—Rhymes and Recollections of a Hand-Loom Weaver. 
By William Thom, of Inverury. Second Edition. London: Smith 
& Elder. 


Nor the least interesting portion of this delightful volume, are the 
“ Recollections,” which are at once harrowing in their reality of 
pathos, and striking from their force and nature ; and yet the “Rhymes” 
are also truly valuable, inasmuch as they positively deserve the name 
of ‘‘ Poetry.” Before reading this volume we had conjured up in our 
minds the spectres of a series of “ fade” imitations of Burns, only 
distinguished by their Gaelic unintelligibility from the host of mediocri- 
ties of the day. And we are not of those who encourage wonders 
simply as wonders. We test a child’s playing or a weaver’s writing by 
the very same test we should apply to all other works of art. A thing 
is either good or bad in itself. The system of allowance-making is at 
once offensive to the author, and injurious to public taste. William 
Thom, however, is a true poet, and gladly do we hail him as such. 
Nay, we are not backward to own (this preliminary being settled,) 
that the fact of his having surmounted the enormous difficulties which 
lay in his way, bears most honourable witness to his possession of 
power and genius. We have drawn increased horror of our present 
godless factory-system, from the preface of the volume before us. So 
no doubt will our readers. Some change must be effected in this state 
of things, or all the generous and ardent (however strong Churchmen 
and Conservatives,) will feel all but ready to join in any revolution 
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which could give something like well-being to the poor. Of this at 
present no more. We cannot even allude to all the charming poems 
in this volume, but will name as a few of our favourites, ‘‘ The Blind 
Boy’s Pranks,” ‘The Lass o’ Kintore, ‘‘ The Mitherless Bairn,” 
“Oh, that my Love was so easily won!" ‘ The Stricken Branch,” 
‘‘ The last Tryst,” “‘ Whisper Low,” &c. Of this last sweet song we 
will quote two verses, the first and last. 


‘* Slowly, slowly, the cauld moon creeps 
Wi’ a licht unlo’esome to see ; 
It dwalls on the window whaur my love sleeps, 
An—she winna wauken to me. 
Wearie, wearie the hours and slow, 
Wauken, my lovie, an’ whisper low.”’ 


‘* Was yon a waft o’ her wee white han’ 
Wi’ a warning ‘ wheesht’ to me? 
Or was it a gleam o’ that fause moon fa’in’ * 
On my puir misguided ee’ ? 
Wearie—wearie—wearie, O— 
Wauken, my lovie, an’ whisper low !” 


Again, we will quote one verse as a specimen of our author’s English 
ditties. He is maintaining the possibility of second love. 
® 


‘* Though ruthless tempest tear, 
Though biting frosts subdue, 
And leave no tendril where 
Love's pretty flow’rets grew, 
The soil, all ravaged so, 
Will nurture more and more, 
And stately roses blow 
Where daisies droop’d before. 
Then why, ok ' why, 
Should sweet love ever die ?’’ 


We canheartily recommend this volume to all our readers. 








Art. XVIII.—The Wisdom and Genius of Edmund Burke, illustrated 
by Extracts from his Writings and Speeches; with a Summary 
of his Life. By Peter Burke, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Moxon. 1845. 


Or all the studies that engage the attention and exercise the under- 
standing of mankind, there is none that requires for success more 
commanding faculties, and a more penetrating spirit, than political 
science. A master in it had need have a mind not merely ‘ world-deep, 
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but world-wide,’—not merely the heart to feel and to conceive, but 
the understanding to direct, and the intelligence to penetrate ; other- 
wise, what becomes the keen sword of the parliamentary or literary 
disputant but a good blade in the hands of ignorance or inexperience ? 
The duty of the patriot, and the peculiar difficulty of the statesman,— 
i. e. the art of judging of the opportuneness of a particular line of 
policy for a given time or country, are well pointed out in the follow- 
ing extract, a comment upon the text, ‘‘ Spartam nactus es, hane 
exorna.” 


‘I cannot conceive how any man can have brought himself to that pitch of 
presumption, to consider his country as nothing but carte blanche, upon which he 
may scribble whatever he pleases. A man, full of warm, speculative benevolence, 
may wish his society otherwise constituted than he finds it; but a good patriot, and 
a true politican, always considers how he shall make the mest of the existing mate- 
rials of his country. A disposition to preserve, and an ability to improve, taken 
together, would be my standard of a statesman. Everything else is vulgar in the 
conception, perilous in the execution.’’ 


And amongst the names that have graced the annals of political science, 
whose sounds loftier than that of Edmund Burke, whom the hour of 
trial found not wanting, who united a comprehensive mind to a large 
and an active benevolence ? 


‘ Nor number, nor example with him wrought, 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 
Though single.” 

The professed object of the present selection, one long wanted, is 
to give, under a systematic arrangement, the finer parts of the works 
of Burke, those most remarkable for eloquence, argument, or style, 
the result has been a useful and pleasing manual of the beauties of 
the great Orator and Statesman attainable at a reasonable price, 
whereby science has been made to stoop to enter the poor man’s door. 
Considerable care appears to have been expended upon the Life pre- 
fixed, to which our limits do not permit us to attempt to do justice. 





Art. XIX.—History of the Marprelate Controversy. By the Rev. 
W. Maskett, M.A. Pickering. 1845. 


In disputation no mode of proceeding is more insulting and con- 
temptuous than the bare reiteration of an objection already candidly 
and thoroughly answered : our own times have witnessed hardly less 
injurious treatment applied to the ecclesiastical institutions which 
were purified and cemented not merely by the ink, but by the blood of 
the great Anglican divines of the sixteenth century. Arguments and 
objections are daily reproduced, with which Mr. Maskell has here 
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dealt, certainly not in the worst mode, i. e., by writing the history of 
a corresponding controversy in a bygone era. Martin Marprelate! 
How does the name recall that period of ardent enthusiasm, intolerant 
zeal, and, too often, of wilful misrepresentation, scurrilous abuse, 
flexible casuistry, and vacillating religion! With such elements of 
discord at work, and in a rough and violent age, what wonder that the 
good and eloquent Hooker was driven to despair for the stability of 
that ecclesiastical polity, the history of which (imperfect, alas!) remains 
an imperishable muniment of the Anglican Church as by law estab- 
lished. In the preface he professed to write, ‘‘ though fur no other 
cause, yet for this, that posteritie may know we have not loosely 
through silence permitted things to passe away as in a dreame, there 
shall be for men’s information extant thus much concerning the 
present state of the Church of God established amongst us, and their 
careful endeavour which woulde have upheld the same.” 

Mr. Maskell has here collected instructive notices of twenty-three 
tracts which formed part of the great Marprelate controversy ; several 
are now rarely to be met with, even in the great libraries. In 
Elizabeth’s reign they were after a short time strictly prohibited, press 
and printers were seized, their authors were ridiculed upon the stage, 
and one of them (Penry) was afterwards hanged for sedition. But 
still the poison had been absorbed, and paved the way for future 
mischief. In the early part of the great rebellion several of the tracts 
were reproduced, as has been the case in England and America 
within a few years. 

The abuse of Latin in puritanical works leads our author to the fol- 
lowing anecdote. ‘‘ A clergyman concluded a long speech at a meeting, 
held four years ago at Southampton, to the admiration of the ladies 
present, by the words ‘ Magna est veritas et prevalebit.’ The last 
word he pronounced ‘ prevail-a-bit :’ whereupon another clergyman 
rose, and after complimenting him for his eloquence, said ‘that he was 
sorry to differ from him, but he could not help believing that truth 
would not merely prevail a bit, but that it would prevail a great 
deal.’” 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


GERMAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear Srr.—Our usual Easter fair at Leipsic has brought us a vast 
quantity of polemical works, as was quite natural toexpect. Of course 
our ecclesiastical differences and discussions must exercise a great in- 
fluence upon our literature. For and against Ronge have numberiess 
books and pamphlets appeared. The Holy Coat of Treves too has re- 
ceived no little attention, Some scribes have ridiculed and denounced 
it: but the ultramontane party uphold its sacred properties most 
stoutly. The Anti-Jesuit novel, Eugéne Sue’s ‘‘ Juif Errant,” has been 
published in five translated forms as a book, besides the many versions 
given by journals to their readers. Multitudinous specimens of the 
Jesuit-literature, ‘‘ pro et contra,” have followed this. What with all 
these, and works of science, political economy, &c., the poor ‘ belles 
lettres” have been left in a decided minority. Nor is there any one single 
new work of a generally popular character which can be extolled as 
much above its fellows. However, I have pleasure in pointing out to your 
notice Heinrich Konig’s ‘* Fahrt nach Ostend,” (Excursion to Ostend.) 
Konig is a Roman Catholic, or rather was. Ten years ago he had the 
misfortune to hold and express those very opinions respecting the Ro- 
man Catholic Church which Ronge and Czersky are now promulgating ; 
he then already entertained the design of a German Catholic Church. 
However time was not ripe for such views, and Konig was ex-commu- 
nicated. Now in this present book he explains his views at length 
with respect to Church and State, and their mutual influences. Thence 
is it considered interesting, much criticised, and much admired. Most 
other questions of the day does this clever man also treat of. Thus he 
debates at some length the position of the State’s servants, the Bu- 
reaucracy, who form so large and important a class at present in Ger- 
many. Konig advocates perfect freedom in the development of Chris- 
tianity, as, according to him, its Divine Founder, constituted no 
system of ecclesiastical polity. The outward form, he says, must de- 
pend on the demands of the age. Thus, much even of what he condemns 
in Roman Catholicism appears to him to have been useful in its day. 
Now its use is gone, and it can but encumber theland. Away with it, 
then! Let us have a purer, a holier form! Christianity is still infal- 
lible, though its professors may not be so, They who cling to the truth 
are the true Church. Nature is ever nature, yet it gives corn to one 
country, and dates and palm-trees to another. Thus Christianity will be 
still Christianity, though it may have another aspect. Such are the 
general views of this author, (imperfect, you will say, no doubt, though 
containing a portion of truth,) and from their perusal you may conceive 
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what Konig and many others mean by calling themselves German 
Catholics. Their form of Christianity, they say, must be such as the 
German spirit will comprehend,—as the German heart will feel. 

Now to less weighty subjects. A work which accuses our reading 
public much, is thus entitled, ‘‘ Wanderings and Views of Life,” by 
Adam Heuss. This book does not please so much for the sake of its 
power and originality, as for that of its author’s personality. He is one 
of the people, and may thus be regarded, to a certain extent, as their 
representative. Adam Heuss is a bookbinder of Mayence, born in 
1780, now living in Weimar. He portrays his wanderings through 
Austria, Hungary, Poland, and Germany, notices tleir customs and 
manners, and debates their internal politics. With little learning, and 
less imagination, he still writes very readably, because with common 
sense—alas! how rare a quality in these or any days! He too, (once 
more I must return to polemics,) he too is a “ Catholic.” Ten years 
ago he published a pamphlet in anticipation of Ronge advocating 
a separation from Rome, but he was not then attended to. His 
views of property are expounded, and the part taken by him in the 
town council's debates is narrated at length, but all very amusingly. 
Strong sense and good feeling shine forth from all his opinions and 
sentiments. In fact he is a most favourable specimen of that respecta- 
ble Burgher-class which is now moving in all directions, and assuming 
no slight influence on our world of internal politics. 

How many complaints have we heard of late that the number of 
readers increases in no reasonable proportion to that of authors. 
Every body will talk, and of course every body cannot be listened to. 
The authoress who subscribes herself Therése, has more than once 
recalled this fact to our minds, by the publication of most respectable 
‘** hunndrammities,” (passez moi le mot !) that is, novels distinguished 
by no dramatic interest or brilliant power of portraiture, but chiefly 
used as pegs on which to hang reflective essays on literature and 
humanity. Now this system of bringing in philosophy, like smug- 
gled goods, under the cover of pretended narrative, is decidedly 
dishonest in its character. * Accordingly the general public has shown 
its sense of the insult, by slighting poor Therése, not that her reflec- 
tions were not very just, and her criticising really interesting, but that 
they were introduced “ mal-a-propos,” and where something else was 
expected. One little book of hers, called ‘‘ At the Tea-table,” was 
indeed free from this delusive property, and was therefore read and 
liked. In her last work, “ Men and Countries,” her chatty pleasant 
sensible style really pleases most readers. She professes at once to 
give us a reflective and critical work, and with this expectation we 
find her ‘* Sayings ” very interesting. Especially good are her “ Re- 
miniscences of Books.” Countess Hahn-hahn (a great favourite of 
mine, as you know) she also admires much. Thus speaks she of her 
Faustina. ‘‘ This book is like a sultry summer's day, relieved at 
times by cooling zephyrs, but yet characterised chiefly by its heat. 
Nature stands in her zenith, gold beetles hum ; dewdrops tremble on 
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corn-blades; blossoms shoot forth their perfumes: all things are 
dream-like, legendary, and yet true. The language is often aristo- 
cratically careless; often ‘childishly’ poetical; often surprisingly 
grand. The thoughts are charming ; the dialogue is flowing. Faus- 
tina is no novel, but a poem full of all the great Byronic elements.” 
Again of the “ Travelling Sketches and Letters of a Countess,” she 
says—‘* These Letters give us the individuality of the writer. She 
speaks here positively, all that she expressed metaphorically, in compa- 
risons or in situations, throughout her novels. Here we have the Ego 
plainly ; there it was masked. Now we catch, or at least we are 
near enough to see plainly, the giddy butterfly, sporting above 
the stream of life. Now we know for certain that Countess Hahn- 
hahn is an absolutist, an aristocrat, not a soul yet free from earth, 
but a spirit clinging firmly to certain forms. Here we see her 
strength and weakness, her pride and her humility. Now she blows 
the trumpet of war, marching on the enemy, with banners flying, and 
assails right and left ‘sans mercy :’ now again she rests beside the 
forest-brooklet, dreams of Spanish glory in Spanish valleys ; slumbers 
beneath pine and cypress, and lists the melodies of the nightingale. 
Countess Hahn-hahn has a distinguished, and more, a noble nature, 
but she is more a citizen of this world than of heaven. She has much 
craving for higher things, much sorrow, much impatience; but she 
stands and moves in life and not above it.” All this is just and elo- 
quent. George Sand, too, our anthoress admires most highly. She 
gives us a short account of her literary and domestic fortunes. Her 
children, as it appears, adore this supposed masculine woman, They 
indeed are her only comfort; for the composition of her works 
excites her too deeply, renders her even miserable. And yet she must 
write. An inward impulse drives her onward. Therése finds her 
anything but immoral on the whole, despite her dealing with the most 
painful subjects occasionally, and particularly in her first novels. 
‘¢ Passionate she indeed is,’’ says her admiring commentatoress, ‘‘ but 
at the same time charmingly graceful and elegant; one moment de- 
spairing, but the next sporting with the liveliest fancy.” For my own 
part, I beg here to render my thanks to Therése for the pleasure she 
has afforded me by these critical lucubrations. Often may she favour 
the public with such works. They require similar guides, for though 
instinct generally leads the mass aright, the truly beautiful may yet 
escape their notice. 

“The Three Royal Cities of the North,” a work of Heinrich 
Laube’s, whom I have already introduced to yeu, excites much atten- 
tion, and that with reason. Laube is no poet; but then he does not 
strive to be one,—in his prose works, at least: you are therefore not 
disturbed by mock imaginings, reflected visions of fancy, which only 
bewilder and annoy. He writes clearly, and describes sensibly; and 
does not over-write with the view to astonish. Stockholme, Copen- 
hagen, and Christiana, with the journeys to and from them, are hu- 
morously but pleasantly described. The beauties of nature in Nor- 
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way are graphically delineated; waterfalls and wildernesses innumerable, 
Then, too, there, there is a very sensible ‘‘ apergu” of that country’s 
political and social condition. Perhaps the most attractive parts of 
the book are the historical sketches, introduced, as time or neigh bour- 
hood may seem to demand, illustratively. They are somewhat 
sketchy, but striking,—the leading events placed in the very boldest 
prominence, smaller matters passed over altogether. Thus we have 
the biographies of Gustavus Vasa, Eric the Fourth, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Gustavus the Third, and Charles the Twelfth, more or less fully 
traced, in the course of which many old errors of historians receive 
their due correction, ‘* The Three Royal Cities” thus form one of the 
few books really calculated for translation, one that would have a 
value in the eyes of every nation. The personal adventures of the 
traveller are not so interesting; they are much of the usual stamp, 
and can only gratify those highly who are personally acquainted with 
him. His jokes upon English tourists, or trout-catchers, are also 
‘* rococo” enough, and other useless matter is introduced, which tends 
to thicken the volumes; but the whole work is decidedly a real 
acquisition to our literature. 

One important work I now have in reserve. What think you ofa 
new novel of the Countess Hahn-hahn’s?” ‘*‘ Two women,” this 
book is called, and a most interesting one it is, treating of weighty 
subjects, and that after a weighty (not adull fashion.) German critics 
have lately abused the Countess most vehemently: but the public, 
which attributes their anger to democratic party-spite, reads on just as 
delightedly as ever. Who would quarrel with her occasional French 
style and French expletives, with her sometimes halting, or at least not 
well-rounded period—her rather careless style? who, we say, would 
think about these things, when they remember her surprising power of 
observation, her wonderful knowledge of human nature, her weighty 
reflections on things as they are in society and the world; all these 
qualities, now shown by the mild light of kindly sense and feeling, 
now revealed by an abrupt lightning-flash, disclosing momentarily 
the inmost deptlis of soul. (If you do not admire this—but to pro- 
ceed.)—Her tales are simple enough: no wonderful adventures, no 
historical back-ground, no unheard of accidents. All things go their 
course simply, plainly, after an every-day fashion; but secret motives 
are brought to light. The world is disclosed, as it is indeed, but as 
it little knows itself. This last work treats of the fortunes of two 
twin-sisters :—the one, Aurora, is married to aHerr Von Elseleben, the 
other, Cornelia, toa Count Sambach. Aurora seeks happiness not 
in herself, but from the outward world. Here we meet that restless 
sentimentality which is, alas! so prevalent, especially amongst German 
women. Living in the most delightful circumstances, loved and 
honoured by a true-hearted sensible man, blessed with charming chil- 
dren, she is still unhappy, because she deems her inmost being un- 
recognised, her position false. What she wants it is impossible 
precisely to say; but at all events excitement, that constant food for an 
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empty, if not a hollower soul. After many strayings of the heart, and 
especially a love for a poetical officer, she takes refuge in what you 
call violent methodism, prays and preaches all day long, and looks 
with contemptuous pity on her sister. But this religion is but another 
form of her craving for the extraordinary—for excitement, in 
fine. Thus when the real sorrow of life comes after so many 
imaginary miseries, she succumbs, and dies of a hectic consumption. 
Her sister, Cornelia, is the real heroine of the tale. We see her 
spring forth the rich and fragrant blossom from the dawning bud. 
All in her and of her is clear, healthy, sound. Her love, her hope, 
her faith, her feelings, thoughts, and actions, all are in that true 
unity which inspires content, which gives a positive value to life. We 
see her at the side of an egotistical, corrupt man, whom she loves most 
devotedly, admires, and strives to render happy. We see her neg- 
lected by him, sorrowing, then again pardoning his falsehood till 
at last, she becomes aware of his real unworthiness; then she despises 
him. Thenceforth she loves him no longer; she tells him this herself, 
and from that moment he is no longer able to reconquer her affections. 
He leaves her, and she goes with her son to Switzerland, where she 
lives in poverty. In this solitude she combats against her dawning 
passion for a young physician, who is as little worthy of her as her 
husband has been; she combats, and she conquers. Her husband 
comes to her blind; she nurses him when he prays for her care. We 
see this woman in every phase of sorrow, always equally worthy, 
equally great; seeking ever content within herself, and re-establishing 
from her own inward source that moral equilibrium which misfortune or 
passion threaten to overthrow. After her husband’s death she finds 
the happiness which she required, a consort, leaning on whose arm 
she can face all the joys and griefs of life, on whose breast she can 
repose her head with deep, nay, measureless confidence. Such was 
the man whom her heart had indeed pictured to itself. The history 
is very simple, but full of dramatic movements; the leading characters 
are most accurately depicted—none of the inferior personages neglected. 
The very slightest sketches have their value. Especially would I call 
attention to the delineation of Doctor Brand, which I think most ad- 
mirable ; an individual who sees happiness only in wealth, and to whom 
poverty is all but crime. He may be cited as a most characteristic 
figure of the nineteenth century. At last he turns to literature, and we 
behold in him one of that discontented party, which is ever straining 
and contorting itself, and which assumes the appellation of ‘* The Mar- 
tyrs of the Century.” 

The last book I will introduce to you to-day is ‘* Adalay,”’ ‘‘ A Pic- 
ture from the living Caucasus, by Vilney.” This author published a 
work on Hungary, last year, which excited much attention. I gave you 
an account of this in my correspondence of December, 1844. It was 
a novel, and its author was also its hero. He left an oppressed father- 
land, to combat in Circassia for freedom, and against tyrants. Now 
he writes us a Caucasian romance, in which he again plays a great 
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role. His name is changed indeed ; for we read of him now as Neywill. 
His style is no better than it was, nor is there any improvement in the 
poems introduced. However, the magniloquence, again so remarkable, 
appears to suit the eastern people he describes. The customs of this 
pation he portrays with the most brilliant colouring ; dresses, dwell- 
ings, domestic arrangements, living characters, all are brought before 
us. The details are given most graphically of many of the batties and 
slaughters, the results of which the newspapers have only communicated 
' to us through the medium of the numbers of slain and wounded. 
There is much humour, much life in the book. It is clear that the 
author has himself experienced, battled, hoped, and feared. He is 
inflamed by a most deadly hatred of the Russians, whom he paints as a 
nation, and as individuals. The contrast of their servitude with the 
freedom of the Circassians, is everywhere made most prominent. 
Here is an anecdote :— 

“In 1829, General Rosen was defeated, with much loss, by the Circassian chief- 
tain, Hamsad Bey, in the valley of Daghestan. On the following day, the Russian 
general invited his recent adversary to a banquet, in order, as he said, to conclude 
terms of truce with him immediately. Hamsad Bey went with his brother, of 
course in the strictest reliance on the rites of hospitality. After a plentiful meal 
had been partaken of, toasts given and accepted for the harmony of the two nations, 
negociations were entered upon. The chiefs would not yield to the Russian’s 
unexpected demands. They were on the eve of departure, when at a given signal 
they were seized and bound, and then hurried off to the chief acting-general at 
Tiflis. This latter worthy communicates the welcome tidings to St. Petersburg. 
The Emperor, however, acted less basely than his servants, and ordered the prison- 
ers to be set free, and sent home with presents. His orders were obeyed. The 
moment the Circassians reached their mountains, they sent back these presents to 
their faithless capturers, and there the matter ended.”’ 

There are now many Russian and Polish prisoners in Circassia. 
They are treated as slaves, but not, it should appear, unkindly. At all 
events, many of them have preferred Circassian to Russian bondage, 
and deserted without constraint. The fact, however, gives a singular 
idea of Russian honour and discipline. An officer had shamefully 
neglected some magazines placed under his care, which were to be 
inspected on the morrow. He charged the sentinel placed beside 
them to burn them in the night. The latter obeyed. For this crime 
he was seized and imprisoned. The officer, however, fearing the reve- 
lation of the truth, procured him means of flight. Thus he joined the 
Circassians, and now feels freer as a Circassian slave, than as a Russian 
soldier. 

The author represents the food of the Russian soldiery as infamously 
bad. That the horrors of their life must be very great we may gather 
from the following incident. One soldier, positively maddened by long 
sufferings, feigned to be afflicted with epilepsy, in order to be dismissed 
from the service. He acts his part admirably, but is not believed. 
Unheard-of tortures are devised to test his real insensibility during his 
pretended fits. He bears all without flinching or moving. At last the 
doctor, willing to try what human nature really can endure, has him 
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pitch upon the most sensitive part of his breast. But on the fall of the 
first drop, worked to ungovernable fury by this unrelaxing persecution, 
the sufferer rises, and with a single blow of despair lays his torturer 
dead at his feet. Then for the first time in his life seemed the man to 
feel his native nobility. He gazed calmly but proudly around him. 
Still glorying in the deed, with perfect quiet was he led to death. 
Evident was it to all who gazed on him that he would not have accepted 
a slavish life, even had it been offered him. He felt for the first time 
a man, greater than a monarch of slaves. Woe to the land where 
crime is the only pathway to freedom ! 

For the tale of Adalay in itself, it is insignificant enough; at least 
the love portion of it. The hero has a passion for this Adalay, the 
daughter of his host, and a supposed prophetess, but he eventually 
subdues it and leaves the Caucasus. Then as he darts on his ardent 
courser from its mountains, he turns to give a farewell greeting to 
Circassia, and bursts into the following wild outery. ‘‘ Northern Em- 
peror, in the name of injured humanity, and insulted nature, in the 
spirit ofthe noblest of the living, I summon thee and thy counsellors be- 
fore the bar of the world’s judgment; I cast the curses of the century 
on thy devoted head. I accuse thee, in the name of Freedom, which 
thou hast enslaved—of Truth, which thou hast despised—of Justice, 
which thou hast trampled on :—I accuse thee, in the name of all who 
have perished beneath thy knout, who have died piecemeal within thy 
irons, who have perished in the Ural mountains where they watered 
thy gold with their tears,—of all whose corses have formed the foot- 
steps to thy throne;—I accuse thee, in the name of the orphan, the 
widow, the mother, the father, the banished, all whose ties thou hast 
rent, whose home, whose church, whose future thou hast destroyed, to 
found more firmly thy empire of falsehood and of villany :—I accuse 
thee for thy thousand-fold repeated treacheries to Poland, to Circassia, 
to the world ; for thy death-warrants of the first and noblest,—for the 
floods of tears forced by thee from the despairing,—for the curses thou 
hast tortured from the dying’s lips: that thou too may’st perish in the 
anguish of thy guilt,—that thou, too, in thy last hour, may’st despair of 
thy life’s purpose, may’st foresee the fall of that slave-~empire which 
thou hast reared on crime!” 

After this eloquent and glowing outburst, (somewhat abbreviated by 
me,) of the justice of which I will not pretend to decide, what more 
can you expect or I bestow? Lighter matters would fall dead upon the 
ear after words so terrible. Here then, for to-day, let me conclude! 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN THE EAST. 


Arter visiting the south coast of Spain, Greece, and Asia Minor, 
we began the year at Smyrna, and a miserable beginning it was. 
Snow and chilling blasts prevailed to such a degree that none of us 
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felt happy. Smyrna, although so genial and delightful in summer, 
is dismal in winter; yet there were balls and other such entertain- 
ments frequent enough, but, as you well know, I have little pleasure 
in such things. However, we left early in February, and have been 
stationed on the coast of Syria and Palestine ever since. Conse- 
quently, | have availed myself on this my second visit to travel in 
the interior, and it gratifies me to say that I have been enabled to 
accomplish a journey to Jerusalem and also Damascus. I performed 
both journeys agreeably and safely. Damascus having been first 
visited will be noticed first. The road extends over the lofty range 
of Lebanon, snow-clad and rocky, and the less formidable heights of 
Anti-Lebanon must be traversed by the traveller ere he catches sight 
of Damascus, and when he does behold it, all thoughts of fatigue and 
privation are forgotten. Damascus is first seen from a height of 800 
feet, and the view is, beyond all comparison, the grandest I have ever 
seen. The ‘‘ Queen of Syria” stands at the western extremity of a 
plain, the bounds of which no eye can reach. J ought rather to term 
ita desert, for it is a boundless level of sand—a sandy ocean. But 
in happy and most charming contrast Damascus lies encircled with 
a rich zone of groves and gardens, exuberant with that delicious 
decoration peculiar to the climes of the sun—foliage of every hue, 
blossoms of every possible colour and fragrance, and fruits of every 
quality to gratify and to delight. The appearance of the city is quite 
Oriental, and in the distance looks magnificent, with domes, minarets, 
palaces environed with extensive walls and fortifications, But on 
traversing its streets the charm is gone! filth, gloom, and solitude 
predominate. Though the population is very considerable, it is only 
in the bazaars, which are extensive—more so than those in Smyrna— 
where a crowd is visible, and even there only at certain hours. The 
streets during mid-day are nearly deserted, and to me it was a puzzle 
to say which was most oppressive, the glaring heat of the sun, the 
barking of innumerable dogs, or the horrid effluvia of the streets, which 
prevailed in all quarters. Still Damascus is a fine city, and contains 
houses ornamented within in a style the most gorgeous I have ever 
beheld. Indeed, I very much question if any European city, —not 
even excepting London—can boast of mansions more splendidly em- 
bellished. I had the good luck to gain admittance to several of the 
best, belonging to Moslems, Jews as well as Christians, besides one 
‘‘harem.” It belongs to an Arab Moslem, and is a perfect palace. 
Queen Victoria reposes not upon cushions more elegant, nor more 
luxurious, neither does her Majesty walk on carpets of greater bril- 
liancy, or of finer texture. All the apartments have a fountain in the 
centre, delighting both eyes and ears. But perhaps the most striking 
feature in the Damascus houses consists in the superb manner the 
ceilings are ornamented. I saw the interior of several splendid man- 
sions, and my eyes were so dazzled that I seemed to realize Aladdin's 
story in the Arabian Nights. After enjoying two entire days, we 
departed, visiting Balbec (ancient Heliopolis) on our return. I ought 
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not to omit, however, mentioning that I passed one Sunday at Da- 
mascus where I performed Divine service, and preached to the largest 
Christian congregation assembled since the early centuries of Chris- 
tianity. I was told that there was no recollection of a minister of 
any Christian sect having officiated publicly in that place; and I can 
imagine it, for Damascus has always been noted for its Moslem bigotry, 
and till within these late years a Christian was not suffered to be seen 
within its precincts. With the ruins of Balbec I was especially gra- 
tified. The once celebrated Temple of the Sun is, perhaps, one of 
the grandest ruins existing of the classic ages, both in vastness of 
proportions, in elaborate richness of decoration, and in gigantic size 
of materials; the Temple of the Sun surpasses every thing of the sort 
that I have seen. 

Jerusalem was the place of all others that afforded me the most 
unqualified gratification; it was not the mere sight-seeing, neither 
did it consist in the splendour of buildings, nor yet in the magnificence 
of remains, but purely and simply from association—its sacred and 
historical relations. Under such impressions I particularly enjoyed a 
walk about Mount Olivet, and also the village of Bethany. In each 
of these places both time and the devastating hand of man have 
scarcely altered anything since our Saviour was personally present there. 
The Mount of Olives really possesses a picturesque charm, looking 
from the Holy City. Not so Jerusalem: the modern city is between 
thirty and forty feet above the old, therefore few cf its ancient sites 
can now be distinguished. Mount Zion still rears its venerable summit 
above the surrounding desolation; but in sad aspect as compared 
to its pristine strength and beauty. So is it likewise with Mount 
Moriah, the site of the Temple. Here Divine denunciation is verified; 
the Mosque of Omar occupies that once hallowed spot. Mount 
Calvary, which was originally without the precincts of the city, is 
now a part of the modern city. This sacred place is religiously kept, 
being entirely built over, and forms the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and there all the events and transactions attending the crucifixion are 
shown the visitor; no person can perambulate such a place without 
profound feelings! The multitudinous lamps glared painfully upon 
my simple religious views; the smell of the oil, together with the 
rancid odour of the tapers, polluted methought, most distressingly, 
the atmosphere of the holy region. Nor did my disturbed sentiments 
derive refreshment on beholding the multiplicity of silver ornaments, 
the painting and gilding so elaborately and so profusely displayed. 
I never felt in the whole course of my life more oppressed at the sight 
of such tinsel. The sanctity of the place is to my mind quite profaned, 
one’s feelings are estranged and interrupted by the presence of such 
gaudy, meretricious bedizening. Consequently you will not be sur- 
prised when I tell you that it was not until I had departed from the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre that my thoughts and reflections could 
composedly and adequately meditate upon what my eyes had seen: 
namely, the place where our blessed, divine, glorified Redeemer had 
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expiated the sins of mankind, and where, also, the first-fruits of our 
own immortality derived its hallowed assurance. However, I am 
happy in being able to say that my felicity, though checked and 
frustrated for a time, at length came in full measure; and that event, 
my visit at the Holy Sepulchre, is not only an epoch in my little life, 
but will to the remainder of my days on earth form one of my most 
cherished themes of converse. So I may say of my visit to the Holy 
Land generally. I look forward to have the happiness in the decline 
of life to talk over and dilate long and often upon the varied scenes 
and incidents of my voyages and travels. 





FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT. 
June 10th, 1845. 


Lirerature.—The city of Vesuvius, with all its store of classical 
reminiscences, Greek and Roman,—its tomb of Virgil, and its middle- 
age men of learning, is perhaps the very last city in Europe now-a-day 
to feel any sympathy for literature. San Gennaro and the forestieri 
are the only interesting objects for the majority of Neapolitans. It is 
therefore not surprising to find the approaching meeting of the 
Literary and Scientific Congress in Naples regarded with very little 
curiosity, as far as I am able to learn. It will be remembered, by our 
friends at home, that this re-union of the Savans of Europe occurs 
annually, in one or other of the large Italian cities. Hitherto Naples 
has afforded no encouragement to the learned body ; their meeting, 
which is to take place early in the approaching September, being the 
first that has occurred in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. So strange 
a neglect of the largest and most densely populated capital of Italy 
may appear remarkable to those unacquainted with the politics which 
govern its people. It is the policy of Naples, more perhaps than any 
other of the Italian states, to discourage literature. In Florence they 
have prohibited Eugene Sue’s Juif Errant, yet every Florentine who 
cared to read the work has done so. In Rome there is an understood 
winking at forbidden works. Most of the towns in northern Italy 
present still less difficulty in obtaining French and English literature ; 
but Naples is perfectly dead, and unconscious of works which are 
rapidly giving new features and new modes of thought to the rest of 
Europe. Here no journal whatever is allowed at any place of public 
resort. The Neapolitan must content himself with the Giornale del 
Regno delle due Sicilie, a paper which gives very imperfect extracts 
from the journals of England and France without comment. It may 
easily be imagined how very little truth and how much error origi- 
nate from those garbled extracts. For example, all the arguments 
and speeches in favour of the Maynooth grant have been carefully re- 
ported in this paper, with their final results. In consequence of this 
one-sided view of the question, the Neapolitans believe very generally 
in the triumph of the Roman faith in England, and, further, that the 
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nation only waits a fitting opportunity for acknowledging papal supre- 
macy. No record whatever appears in this or any other Neapolitan 
print of the passing events of the city ; the courts of justice are never 
reported, in fact the Notizie Interne are wholly confined to the procla- 
mation of a saintly festa, and the birth-days of the royal family. 
There are several monthly periodicals published in Naples. Jl Pro- 
gresso is perhaps the best. The literature of these ephemerals, as may 
be imagined, is very different in character to any thing which appears 
under similar circumstances in France or England. Essays on the 
poets, the fine arts, particularly music, with translations of romances, 
form the staple subjects for periodical writers in Naples. In most of 
the articles you trace the evil that hangs over and darkens every men- 
tal luminary of the kingdom; the author always appears to be writing 
as it were in aniron glove. To pass the scrutiny of revision it is ne- 
cessary to resort to the most fulsome compliments on the religion and 
government of the place. 1 have now before me a new work printed 
in Naples— Teatro Tragico Italiano, edited by Professor Firrao. The 
work opens with a clever introduction by the editor, in which he traces 
the growth and perfection of the modern Italian tongue from its 
Latin mother, illustrating its progress by a chronological notice of 
authors who have contributed any valuable addition to the literature of 
Italy. The lamentable falling off during the last two centuries of 
great names does not escape the professor's observation ; his subject- 
matter gradually leaves him, until he finds himself in the existing 
dearth of every thing worthy of the name of Belles Lettres ; and yet, 
in recording the temporal freedom, thought and spirit in Italy, which 
threw up Alfieri, and others less illustrious, who might have redeemed 
their land,—the cautious professor does not forget where he is writing, 
and concludes his “ introduction” by exclaiming, “ E tu Napoli mia, 
tu sei certa fra le citta italichi fortunatissima, sotto gli auspizi di un 
generoso monarca!”” The old story—want of truth—hypocrisy, which 
has been the death of Italy : it was so in the days of Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent, and Leo X.; it has been thus ever since—no sincerity in 
the minds which ought to govern and direct-; and if a Macchiavelli 
has appeared, his mind lives and breathes in a foreign land; if he 
would be honest he must leave Italy—if he remain he becomes a hy- 
pocrite, and how frequently the worst of hypocrites—a cheater of himself ! 
Scientific congresses may meet and parade their learning and wisdom : 
they will produce no beneficial effect whilst the press is imprisoned, as 
if it were an enemy of mankind! and any meeting for the promotion 
of literature under such circumstances is nothing better than a solemn 
satire. Feasting and talking, and complimenting the monarch and citi- 
zens that invite their presence, is the real business of these meetings, 
which remind one of some verses of Prior’s :— 

“ They talked and eat, good folks. What then? 

Why then they talked and ate again,” 


Thiers’s history of the Consulate is announced for publication; a 
Neapolitan edition of such a work must of necessity be very different 
in many important points from the narrative of the Frenchman. 
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This Italian translation, like others of a similar nature, is printed, 
in all probability, to prevent any curiosity about the French original. 

Recent Excavations or Pompeus.—The Bullettino Archeologico of 
a late date contains a long notice by Professor Avellino, of a very in- 
teresting and beautiful painting lately discovered near Pompeii. The 
subject represents the loves of Narcissus and Echo. As a work of 
art, as well as for its singularly happy preservation, this newly found 
treasure is equal to some of the best specimens in the Museo Borbonico, 
where the whole of the paintings and mosaics from the buried city are 
preserved. ‘The excavations at Pompeii progress very slowly, as 
usual: one or two shops have been discovered; they do not possess, 
however, any new feature of interest. Some very remarkable and 
highly interesting specimens of vases have been found near Puglia, 
from which engravings have appeared in the Bullettino. Independent 
of their artistic merit, these interesting relics of the Greek world are 
calculated to throw much new light on the mythology they so beauti- 
fully illustrate; in fact, they are a contemporary commentary on 
Homeric literature, and might be used with infinite advantage as pic- 
torial readings of the poetry and religion they embody. 

Commerce,—Sir Woodbine Parish has at length completed the Navi- 
gation Treaty between Great Britain and Naples; but up to the pre- 
sent time, it has not been ratified, owing to the non-signing of a 
similar document on the part of France. When the arrangements are 
completed, some slight advantage may accrue to England from the ad- 
mission of British vessels into the port, under more favourable circum- 
stances; but whilst the enormous duty on English goods continues as 
it now is, our commercial interest must of necessity remain in a very 
crippled state. The wretched policy of the dogana at Naples is as no- 
torious as the smuggling to which it gives rise. Goods are publicly 
sold in some instances for very little more than the custom-duties they 
ought to pay: the vexatious annoyance of the officials in this wretch- 
edly managed establishment is well known to all who have had any 
thing to do with passing goods: the duties are farmed by a company 
paying the government a certain sum for their privilege. Over 
the officials of this company an equal number of ill-paid officers 
are appointed as checks on the part of the government, or in other 
words the king. The disputes and delays occasioned by the wrangling 
of the two parties are scarcely conceivable in any public government 
establishment: bribery on all sides is the order of the day ; it would 
be difficult perhaps to find in Europe any similar example of noto- 
rious robbery by government officials, and contrabandism, unless it be 
in Spain. 

Rartroaps in Iraty.—On the 4th of April, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany commissioned several Italian engineers to take surveys for a 
new line of road from Pistovia to the confines of Bologna. On the 
same day a similar commission was issued for the survey of a much 
more important line, namely, from Leghorn to the confines of the 
Roman states, passing Grosetto and arriving at the new dogana of 
Chiarone. This important work, when completed, will be an advance, 
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as far as Tuscany is concerned, towards uniting by rail-road the cities 
of Florence, Rome and Naples. In the latter kingdom advances are 
already made as far as Capua; it therefore only rests with the papal 
government to carry out this great object. Itis difficult to say when 
that line will be finished, as the innumerable delays and disputes at- 
tending public works in most of the Italian states, is such, that it 
would be impossible to offer any speculations on the subject. ‘There 
can be little doubt, however, that eventually the line will be formed, 
and when such has actually taken place, and when the line from Paris 
to Marseilles is in operation, Italy may be visited by cockney travel- 
lers, who have hitherto contented themselves witha trip to Margate or 
Brighton. In the kingdom of Naples the line running from the capital 
to Salerno is rapidly progressing. This in all probability is the only 
road that will be formed to any town of Naples, and there is much 
doubt if this line connecting the capital with the largest provincial city 
will pay. The Venetian rail-road is nearly finished, and hopes are en- 
tertained of a partial revival of commerce. 

Vesuvius.—The smoky giant is ever an attractive object to the 
traveller, and in many instances constitutes a potent reason for visiting 
Naples; the travelled and the untravelled, therefore, will be glad to 
learn that a new road is forming, which will enable the curious to look 
down the monster’s mouth with much less fa.igue than hitherto. An 
observatory is also erecting, to which a permanent professor of astro- 
nomy will be appointed as soon as the building is complete. The 
enormous tazza, which, during the last three years has been gradually 
filling, is now completely occupied with disgorged matter. ‘lhe vari- 
ous reports constantly circulated relative to an approaching eruption, 
are utterly without foundation ; in fact the continued activity of the 
mountain during the last twelve months would rather argue against any 
grand display. 

Tue Lyricat Drama.—San Carlo of Naples, the theatre that first 
echoed the compositions of a Rossini, a Bellini, a Pacini, a Donizetti, — 
the stage which gave European fame to nearly all the first Italian 
singers, is gradually declining, and becoming little better than a second 
rate compared with the theatres of London, Paris and Vienna. Two 
new operas by Mercadante are the only musical events worth record- 
ing. The most ambitious, and that produced at San Carlo, is entitled 
Il Vascello de Gama. Full of clever instrumentative and studied ef- 
fects (as all the compositions of this master invariably are), it wants 
novelty of thought, and a few of those pezzi cantabile, which are ab- 
solutely necessary to ensure universal approbation. Mercadante’s 
great deficiency is want of invention: he always pleases, but seldom 
transports his hearers. ‘This was very obvious in Vascello de Gama ; 
the audience received the new production with cold approbation; the 
opera was sustained by Mrs.Bishop (prima donna), Coletti and Fras- 
chini. Mrs. Bishop in this, as in nearly all her performances, gave 
very little satisfaction ; in fact, such is the nature of that lady's voice, 
it amounts almost to an impossibility for her to sustain an important 
spartita in so large a theatre as that of San Carlo. Ji Vascello de 
Gama will founder for ever on the boards that witnessed its launch 
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Mercadante’s second novelty is entitled Leonora ; the scene is laid in 
Prussia, and the story a very simple love-narrative of the lady Leo- 
nora, who is compelled of course to marry her father’s choice, during 
the absence of him on whom she bestows many bars of very beautiful 
love-music. But, of course, just as the forzate nozze is about to take 
place the man appears, and every thing is arranged as amiably as ever 
lovers could desire. The maestro was called for repeatedly to receive 
the congratulations of a delighted audience; and the excess of this 
less ambitious effort was complete. Leonora will certainly find her 
way to Paris and London, and confer new honours on the author of 
ll Bravo. 

The Italian opera is now so important and grave a subject through- 
out Europe, as to allow of a statistic report of its progress during the 
past year, 1814. 

There were seventy-three theatres open for the representation of the 
lyrical drama in Italy, namely, twenty-eight in Lombardy; in Sar- 
dinia fifteen; in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies eleven; in Tuscany 
nine ; in the Papal States seven; and three in Modena. 

Seven new operas were produced, namely, three at Naples ; two at 
Milan ; one at Rome, and one at Forle. 

Three new composers presented their first operas to the public— 
Pasquale Bona, Salvatore Cappocci, and Favi. 

In forty-four theatres were represented the most familiar operas of 
Donizetti: namely, in eight theatres, the Elisir ; Gemma, Lucrezia, 
and Luida, in seven others. Roberto Devereux and Figlha del Reggi- 
mento were performed in six theatres. Ajo was given in four different 
cities. 4dnna Bolena, Lucia, Don Pasquale, and Maria di Rohan, were 
each represented in three various theatres ; Belisario, Parisina, and 
Furioso, in two others. Marino Faliero, Favorita, Maria Padilla, 
Regina di Golconda, and Betly, were favourites at one theatre 
only. 

The following are the operas of the well known masters, which found 
favour during the past year, throughout Italy. 

Rossin1.—Barbiere, Cenerentola, Gazza Ladra, and Italiana in 
Algeri. 

Be.uint.— Beatrice, Norma, Capuleti, Sonnambula, and Straniera. 

Verpi.—Errani, Nabucco, and Lombardi. 

Mercapante. — Giuramento, Bravo, Elena da Feltre, Vestale, 
Normanni. 

Ricct (Luigi).—Chi dura Verice, Scaramuccia, Nuovo Figaro and 
Colonnello. 

Ricct (Fred.).—Corrado. 

Ross1.—Falsi Monetari, Borgomastro di Schiedam. 

Meyerseer.—Roberto il Diavolo. 

Pontatowsk1.— Bonifazio, Don Desiderio, and Ruy Blas. 

Nicorat.— Templario. 

Pacini.— Saffo and Fidanzata. 

During the last seven years, 297 new operas have been produced in 
Italy as follows:—in 1838, 44; 1839, 37; 1840, 35; 1841, 51; 
1842, 43; 1843, 52; and in 1844, 35. 
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Tue Polish Israelites have ardently joined the Poles in cultivating their 
literature. It is no longer to be merely a proverb, that “Poland is the 
Palestine of the Jews ;” but Poland begins to be in reality their native land, 
the land of their forefathers. Unluckily for them, they did not feel so earlier, 
but until they had passed a cruel ordeal. Rumours of prophecies are 
secretly circulating among them, probably started by their Rabbis and sages, 
of the regeneration of Israel being at hand, which event is to take place 
along with the restoration of Poland, and that of two other states beside. 
With an oppressed and fanatical population this may not be without weight. 
The Russian government is not ignorant of the state of excitement prevalent 
among the Jews, and censor officers are enjoined to keep a vigilant on 
what is printed in Hebrew, and what sort of foreign books are circulating 
among their communities. One of their recent popular, and severely pro- 
hibited hymns in Hebrew begins in the following strain :— 

** An old oracle tells us Lech’s heaven is at hand, 

Poles! your eagle is our eagle, your country is our land.”’ * 

One of their most popular writers is, J. Garnytz, a poet. His “ David” 
in Hebrew is much read and admired ; he lately published in the Polish 
language, “‘ Considerations (Mysli) on Poland ;” and is a contributor to the 
ee Israelites,” a periodical organ of the French, German, and Polish 

ews. 

Dr. Handvogel writes likewise for that same journal. While yet at War- 
saw, he used to vindicate the cause of Poland against unjust and injurious 
aspersions of the French and German newspapers, whereby he incurred 
the displeasure of the government, and was obliged in consequence to ex- 
patriate himself. 

Judel Klaczko, of Wilna, while yet a youth of fifteen, wrote his “ First 
Offering” (Pierwsza Ofiara) in Polish, and subsequently translated Korze- 
niowski’s tragedy, “The Monk,” into Hebrew. He published a poem, much 
read, “‘ The Israelite on the Ruins of Jerusalem,” and is now writing “The 
Deluge,” in Hebrew. 

Jacob Tugenhold, one of the profoundest Jewish writers in Poland, pub- 
lished an “ Index of Truth and Concordance of the different Jewish Sects,” 
collected by him for their use. His authorities are the Bible, the Talmud, 
and ancient rabbinic writers, in which he is deeply read. In issuing his 
book his purpose seems to be to a the moral and physical condition 
of his co-religionists by breaking through the shackles of ignorance and 
prejudices of the Israelites of the old school; and to reconcile them with 
Christians, and the social order at large. To further this desirable object, 
his book is to appear also in the vulgar tongue of the Polish Jews, with signa- 
tures of the living Rabbis appended to the translation, in testimony of the 
authenticity of the sources from which the adduced passages are drawn, On 
the very outset, he endeavours to impress the Israelites with the convic- 
tion that Christians are their neighbours, whom they should love as 
their brethren; and that the expressions of hatred and of curses found 
in the Scriptures, and in their religious books, against men of other 


* The idea is borrowed from a poem of Woronicz, the last Archbishop of Poland. 


‘* Dawno Wyrocznio Lecha Niebo nam oglasza, 
Polacy! to nasz Orzel, ta ziemia jest wasza.”’ 
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religions, were not meant to be applicable to Christians, but more properly 
and solely to Heathens. This he proves by quoting many passages. He 
consequently points to the distinction which was always drawn among the 
Jews between the word Akum, the worshipper of stars, or a Heathen, and 
the name Beni Noach, sons of Noah, which was regularly applied to those 
nations that used to observe the seven divine commandments of Noah’s sons, 
and which, according to the tradition, were the following :—1. Prohibition 
of idolatry ; 2. Of blasphemy; 3. Of murder; 4. Ofincest: 5. Of plunder ; 
6. Introduction of tribunals of justice; 7. Prohibition of cutting out flesh 
froma living beast for food. Suitable to the injunctions contained in the 
ancient Jewish books, the sons of Noah, or all nations by which the above 
seven precepts were observed, shall be respected as neighbours, and as 
deserving their sincere love. 

This established, the author argues that Christians should be held even 
higher than the Beni Noach, they having accepted the whole of the Mosaic 
Decalogue and the Scriptures. To meet the objection which might be 
made from the circumstance of the Christians recognising the divinity of 
Christ and worshipping him in the Trinity, other testimonies are adduced 
by him, purporting to show that those nations which were debarred from 
the benefit of receiving, like the Israelites, on the Mount Sinai, the De- 
calogue and the Mosaic law, could nevertheless, provided they worshipped 
the true God, incur without guilt the shytouf—that is, the union or con- 
junction of other beings with Deity. After trying in this manner to prove 
Christians to be the neighbours of the Jews, he from that very conclusion 
derives the various duties which they have to observe towards them, and 
especially those in which they have hitherto been most neglectful. The 
catalogue of the hitherto allowable sins which he lays to their charge, and 
which they are henceforth to abstain from committing against their Christian 
neighbours, will rather fall heavy upon their unaccustomed shoulders. They 
are to refrain from stealing, and defrauding Christians; they shall not 
despise them on account of their faith, and shall render them justice; they 
shall regularly pay taxes, and not smuggle, which (to please the Emperor of 
Russia, as the old Jews accuse the author) is declared a sin; they shall not coin 
nor pass false money; they shall not commit treason, but live peaceably under 
the governments which afford them protection, and promote everything 
good in the country where they sojourn ; they shall keep their oath inviolate, 
and the oath taken to the Christian to be as good as that to the Jew. These 
and the like deductions are made, not by mere argumentation, which 
would fail to carry any weight with the Jews, but in support of them 
passages are accumulated from the books of the most learned and respected 
Rabbis of his religion, which shows that among them there existed at all 
times men who, far from participating in the prejudices of their nation, 
were most eager in condemning them as destructive of both their physical 
well-being and of their morals. In one of the chapters, to eradicate the 
aversion all Jews have to agricultural occupations, he adduces passages 
both from the Scriptures and the traditions of several of their Rabbis who 
gained their livelihood from agriculture and tending their flocks. Finally, 
he gives an interesting account of the Shabsavians and the Frankists, two 
heretical Jewish sects of the seventeenth century. The latter was numerous 
in Poland, and counted the wealthiest and most enlightened Jews among 
its members. Let us hope that a book so laboriously compiled, and with 
such noble motives in view, will not remain without producing bene- 
ficial results. With the fanatical and ignorant portion of the Jews, the 
author is considered as an innovator, and as such even abhorred. The 
old Talmudists are most rancorous against him, and do all in their power 
to oppose the spread of his book. 
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